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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





] H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


6uy-4 Caaweore Hatt New York 


M F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
hy , Normal course in Public and Private School 

Bisie Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers, 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave., 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





Residence: 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: : 
go W. 67th St, N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 


New York 


Annie Friedberg, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Veice Culture—Art of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Muze. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. — 
rates to classes consisting of from 
Appointments by Mail. 
New York 


Special ‘ 
five to twenty-five pupils. 
Srupio: ri0o1-2 Carneoie Hare 

Phone, 1350 Circle. 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at 106 Morningside Drive, New York. 
Phone, 8905 Morningside. 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark. 
J., 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 





CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


d Street, New York” 
tos an Ge ey 7 Telephone, 610 Plaza. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 6oth St., New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





TACOUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Tel ph Rh lander 4345. 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Muse. Awnwa Zirorer, Director. 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
fi Bidg.), New York City. 


Tel, 1274 Bryant. 


House 





Ma. 
AND 
Mas. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars aprly, » ao 
est 57 . 


ere | 
yo Comegee Tel, Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


145 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence: a1 


8&4 ite Ave, Ph., 3967 Tremont 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 


817 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 1350 Circle 
Address Secretary. 





Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mus, Henry Smock Borice, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7149. 

Miss Boice at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel. 
Murray Hill 427. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
Art of Singing. 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE, 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing. 
Studio: 8:15 Carnegie Hall, New Yo 
*hone—Circle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HELEN ETHEL 


et) BR, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J 


+ 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME. MORROW, F.N.C. M., 


American Voice Sacetalict, Teacher of Covent 


Garden Artists. ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 107th Street, New York. 


Phone—3213 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singi Solfeggio). 
(Musical bivcotet of ng Bane oir.) 

Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now form. 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


218 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited ber of 
Residence: 34 Geomerey Pi prot. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal instructor at Va Coll 
and Thursdays). Vocal fectrecier ar Sareea 
of Vermont Summer Session, 


Studios: 604 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Tel. River 7975 

















ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


17a West 79th St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Compeny, 
44 West 86th Street . . . . New York 





Stcnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
313 West 80th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Schuyler 5284. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Phone—Riverside 3469. 


METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 
79 Avenue B, New York City. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





2 Sata gh ? 


BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 
1743 Montgomery Ave. . . New York City 

Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





| ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 62d St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exp t. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





I’, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN 
HARMONY 5 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E 


Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; 6 gw 





Murray Hill, P 1 ad 
BW, TGs ne tate Adah’? ete 
CARL FIQUE tis 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


sss 
C—O 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Uratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
. ART OF SINGING 

1438 roadway (Metropolitan Opera Howse 

Idg.), N. Y Saturdays. 

All fiir to 1 Bt nay = od ‘Noresite Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


essie G. Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


so West 67th St. e e 


- . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street . . . . New York 
Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 








HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 


231 Lexington Avenue H H 


: New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7338. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


35 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio . . . Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. aso E. 6ad Bt. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
ast West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
ber of ils. 
a hes 


Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West s8th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


424 Cental Park West, - - New York. 


Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 





























December I1, 1919 
Stanley GARDNER am 
1 Gladstone Avenue . estmount, Montreal 
ALBERT 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


= DUNEV 


PEDAG 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 oe Oe ee New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Se oes 
651 wear Teoh Street New York 
Telephone icine “ao 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Sui Ot Metropoli ian "Overs Howe” Buildi 
t . ra House ing, 
sens a York City. . 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically.” 
Teach 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Ste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcy Insraucror anwp Coacn. 
eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
Phone, Academy 1374 
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Com 
Assistant 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. 


gale WILLARD "= 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BIRDIGE BLYE os 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 
MEZZO- 


HARRIET 
FOSTER conrsatro 
Address: J. B. fy, POOeE 700 Se Ave., N. ¥. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
for 
Pa. — Ay J in Diction, Pupils ile prepared Se Som, 
many othr apron !nges Stadion 608 Odd Fellows 


““ WILD vrece: Crganiet 


Studio: 120g Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


my ‘DE PARRY 


D DRAMATIC TENOR 
R Limited number of pupils accepted 
E Lyon & Bealy Building, Chicago, I, 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 





























MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel bia 2 Si A eae and 


Mondays ond Thee Thussdaen “gt Hall, a Wi 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Pasl, Mian, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Pianist Hyseenen, BROOKS & Pi & rape. 314 ies je 


fRUEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., 


= HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Ch 


Beth-El, Union Th 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


“| BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


:HUGO 


comMrosse aa IsT 




















Philadelphia 








Temple 

















Zr0% 


BR,» -.aca-og , 
Wednesdays at 125 East A St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


COURIER 


BIGIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER;+.> 
118 West 77th Street, New York City 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 














OPEN FOR CON CON rt GAGEMENT. Ss 
3 Linnaean St: CER Cambridge, Mass. 
TENOR OR 


Tyenscontinental 
Tour of 


* DUFAULT = 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SChazp 


























“MZ00” 





NEW YORK 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sez: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “ct ompentss 
JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


10 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


zea ca inva I6 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 








Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





?PESCIA 


OF MILAN 
F TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 111 West Tad Street, New York 


?P CARRARA 


Soprano 


G 
ra ET 


A 








SLUTIGER GANNON 
Ve | heme 8 suggest to him to 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 

2231 Broadway, New York _Tel. 4075 Schuyler 

664 WEST 113th STREET 

Telephone 7639 

Management: a May Smith, 

PIANIST —TEACHER 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
CONDUCTOR 
_ CONTRALTO 
“In a. a student’s 
—— consult ig MADAME VALERI. 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
SAYLOR 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 
Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Available for Concerts in the South, 1919-20 


454 Deming Place, Chicago 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, fli. 
voice and finding it at fault, 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 
Accompanist and Coach 
SONG WRITER 
CONCERT PIANIST 
REUBEN DAVIES wunst tt 
irector, Tronitz School of Piano Playing 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGG 5 
1400 Broadway, New York 









Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 





SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 

stack, Marion Stanley, . Estelle Ward, 

Ftc, ee era Horace Wright, Mabel 
y jommpe 

Witten Saat Motos Weta, ant 


berto 
caer deme in opera and Fem eth 





| Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Anz ov Sinaine. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
i} Sammarco, Rutffo, Daa, Sone 
bach, Zerola, ete, 
Studie: 
BS Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Laureate Paris Conservatoire. housiiied Expescat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 2 New York 


tate HOFFMANN sm 


Home Address: Sr. Paut. 


S. _———— SEARS, 


t. James Chure’ 
aad and Swale Sts., Piiledelphie, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST 


Ez SWEDISH TENOR 
L 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. ee 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assi: 
THE ART OF SINGING 
ym Concert, Oratorio, Ormra 
“The Lenox Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Acolian Hall, New York 


* GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 
songs: “The 
T Devil’s L ove song,’ “Even- 
7! ing Song,” “Two Roses,” 

“Dusky Lullaby,” “Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 
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Successful 








NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Grasberry Piane School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Resldence, 522 West 136th Strest  }NEW YORK 
Tel. ‘Menstageide 4 4860 


>: SOPRANO 
' |las7Fiuth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 





bE New York City 





me} CH&BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 
Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 


Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
s Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 


Apply *o President, 962, Eighth Avenue, for all inform*cn 











MUSICAL COURIER 


December It, 1919 





16854———_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 

















Thomas | Hoge. 


Me. Fred High, known everywhere, in 
Chauteu squa circles, says: vove's Sunset’ is 
a song that will live --- the lyric is as poetic 
and ase Ic ply in sentim one ase 80 of the 
Songe « ehu uman ase ‘Silver 
Threads Aw me = the Ge old. 

Thi in great le love song will be universally 
popular. The music is irresistibly appealing 
and the lyric is unsurpassed anywhere. 
THE NIGHT IS FULL OF STARS, DEAR 


Musical America: “Like ‘Love's Sunset’ 


"The Night Is Full of Stars, Dear’ sings itself 
melodiously and with simple sincerity of love 
and Robert rennen has also found a 


melody worthy of the lyric by Warren Ariail. 
THE QUESTION MARK 

Ariail's inspiring lyric has great poetic 
charm and Brennen's music, says Musical 
Courier, is “altogether pleasing.’ n 
AT YOUR MUSIC DEALER'S OR 3OC EACH DIRECT. 

T. McTEER FURSE 

SOX 240 NORTH GIDE STATION, PITTSBURGH PA, 


Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Olet Street. New York Riverside 7524 


VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
poonen. _S Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
or 

ZARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 

Studio: 6:6 West 116th Street, New York City 











VOICE 


¢ MARGOLIS war 


L 24 West 40th Street, New York. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer. 
Syracuse University, New York 
For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, ad Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











YON STUDIOS 
see | YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8g3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle, 


Ovide Musin’ S 















¢ Rocke, Os — principles to high- 
fot virt Ask for History 


ddress 


MUSIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y. 


Private 
Sia aatde Aae® At 
struction by correspondence. 





























HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHE 
785 West End Avenue, New Fy ork 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Studio: 272 West 94th Steet New York 
Phone River 2369 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
145 Breadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


§ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 


subjects. 
Studio: 118 West 79th Street New York 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk.” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


:REUTER 


PIANIST 


" 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


dined 




















His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15‘ each 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale’’ 
‘il Trovatore, " “ Hue 
moresque,’ “Barcarolle,’ 
‘' Melody in Fy ' Butterfly,” 
‘ Harlekin,’’ ‘‘ Shepherd's 
Phecog ’ and practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You’ pt et the 
music at a real savin, deal with 
a merchant who is air-minded 
and broadminded. Remembe 


tt f your he won't supply yo you,we 
will, Catalogue o 

‘ stand ae 

compositions free on 


classical an 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
235 West 40th St., New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 





DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. Artistic environment. For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE 


: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 
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“THE ITALIANS IN ALGERIA,” 
NEW METROPOLITAN OFFER- 
ING, DOOMED TO FAILURE 


Over 100 Years Old, the Once Popular Rossini Opera 
Is Presented with Exquisite Scenic Equipment— 
Besanzoni, Hackett, Sundelius, Didur and 
De Luca, the Stars 


In the issue of July 24 last the Musica, Courter had 
this editorial paragraph: “The Metropolitan is amusing 
itself with the idea of attempting to revive a very defunct 
opera by Rossini, entitled ‘The Italians in Algeria’ We 
suggest that the dead past be allowed quietly to bury its 
dead, even if there be a role for that very extraordinary 
variety of singer, a mezzo soprano with a heavy voice who 
can execute fioratura, Neither scenery, costumes or any- 
thing else can impart any real value to a work of this 
character.” ‘ : 

A loyal member of the Metropolitan official staff felt 
very badly about this paragraph. He asked the Musica. 
Courter if it was fair to prejudge a 
work. The MusicaL Courier answered py 
that it hardly seemed possible to “pre- E 
judge” a work which was something over 
one hundred years old, and had died un- 
mourned and unsung more than half a 
century ago. Now that the Metropolitan 
has dug up the corpse and decked it out 
in an exquisite setting of funeral finery, 
the truth and justice of that editorial 
paragraph is apparent. The title of the 
work does not mean (although the libret- 
to has adopted our incorrect translation) 
“The Italians in Algeria.” It is “The 
She-Italian in Algeria,” to speak with 
literal exactness, 

THE Story. 

The plot, such as it is, has to do with 
Mustafa Bey, “The comic Turk of 
Italian operatic tradition a century ago, 
who tires of his favorite and yearns for 
the Italian female person who gives the 
work its title. Her name is Isabella, and 
she is conveniently wrecked on Mustafa’s 
coast. Brought to his palace, Isabella 
finally escapes through connivance with 
various persons in Mustafa’s service, 
while the Terrible Turk’s attention 1s 
held by an initiation scene into the Papa- 
tacci Society, which reminds one of a 
college operetta at its worst. 

THe SCENERY. 

It may seem topsy-turvy to begin the 
review of an opera with the scenery, but 
the most creditable feature of, the re- 
vival was, without doubt, this same 
scenery. Willy Pogani designed it. It is, 
throughout, one long symphony of beau- 
tiful color. What is more, it is both 
splendidly designed from the architec- 
tural standpoint, and thoroughly practi- 
cal from the point of view of the stage 
manager, which is more than can be said 
for a great deal of scenery in the mod- 
ern style. The room in Mustafa’s palace, 
shown twice, with its over abundance of 
draped red curtain had a trifle of mid- 
Victorian suggestion, but the other 
scenes were of real beauty, and the final 
one, a room in the palace overlooking the 
bay, was one of the loveliest and most 
original pictures ever put upon the stage. 
Mr. Pogani’s palace rooms always have 
a real suggestion of a palace and do not 
bring to mind—as so often in the work 
of others—the transplanted lobby of a 
modern hotel. The costumes were also 
Mr. Pogani’s work and as fine in their 
ways as the scenery. The finales of both 
the second and third acts were pure riots 
of color and ravished the eye, which is 
more than the very mediocre music of 
Rossini did the ear. 

THe BALLET, 

The next element that made for what 
little success the work gained with the 
public (and, incidentally, earned the 
longest and loudest applause of the even- 
ing) was the ballet. In dashing off— 
literally—this work, Rossini forgot to 
supply one, so the music used at the Metropolitan was 
borrowed from the same composer’s “Moses in Egypt.” 
which was called a “danse orientale,” though there seemed 
to be many Russian elements. In any case, the move- 
ments of the ensemble were quite original and highly 
amusiug—which is all that one can demand of the ballet 
in a comic opera—and Miss Galli herself executed a solo 
dance with great technical bravura, with the assistance of 
Bonfiglio, who is by no means as good as his partner. 

THE Cast. 

The next element to be referred to is the artists them- 

selves. Not that they were less good, comparatively 


speaking, than the scenery or the ballet, only their efforts 
were hopelessly restricted by the musical and dramatic 














singing leading roles. 


poverty of the material with which they were compelled 
to work. If the work, as has been generally thought, was 
especially revived for Mme. Besanzoni, it is impossible to 
understand the reason therefor. Not that Mme. Besanzoni 
is not a first class artist. She is; but the role of Isabella, 
which requires someone with a light, breezy touch, did not 
fit her, nor is her voice suited to the execution of the 
florid music which Isabella is called upon to sing. Except 
for a slip of memory in the last act, Mme. Besanzoni did 
excellently throughout, doing her best to win suc- 
cess for the work, and charming she looked in her various 
costumes; but she is an Amneris, a Carmen, or a Delilah, 
and quite miscast in the present work. 

The one principal artist who showed an appreciation of 
what opera buffa really means, and who possessed the 
lightness of voice and the vocal flexibility to sing the 
Rossinian music, was Charles Hackett. He did his very 
best with the part of Lindoro and very fine it was, 
although the part itself is a most unsatisfactory one. 
In fine vocal shape, one heard from him an execution of 
the fioratura stylistically perfect. Mme. Sundelius looked 
charming as Elvira and she was more than equal vocally 
to the little that fell to her lot. Her voice showed to par- 
ticular advantage as she led the big ensemble which closed 
the second act, quite the best bit of music in the opera. 
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NINA MORGANA, 


The young American coloratura soprano, who achieved a signal success with the 
Chicago Opera Association last month, making her debut as Lucia. 
was born in Buffalo, and first appeared in opera at La Scala, Milan. 
she sang before audiences aggregating 100,000 on tour with her friend and well-wisher, 
Enrico Caruso, sharing triumphs with the great tenor in every city. Later this season 
Miss Morgana will sing the leading role of Ophelia in “Hamlet” for Campanini with 
Ruffo and Bonci. She will also appear in “Ballo in Maschera” and other operas, 
At the conclusion of her season Miss Morgana will leave for 


the West on an extensive concert tour. 





0000000 


Adamo Didur, as Mustafa, had more to do than anybody 
else, and did it extremely well as far as his acting went. 
He has a splendid make up and added another to his 
delightful gallery of character roles, His voice, how- 
ever, is a bit too heavy and inflexible to handle the colora- 
tura of the role, which is supplied by Rossini with almost 
the same lavishness that is ordinarily extended to the 
soprano. 

Giuseppe de Luca, as Taddeo, had the thankless role 
of the goat or butt in this libretto. He is always an artist 
and did his best with the part, but he, like Mme. Besan- 
zoni, was distinctly miscast. Taddeo should be done by 
a baritone whose clowning abilities are at least equal to 
his voice. A serious artist like De Luca was wasted on 

(Continued on page 6.) 


Miss Morgana 
Last spring 


DEMANDS OF MUSICIANS 
DELAY THE AUGUSTEO 
CONCERTS AT ROME 


Their Salary Ideas Too High, Despite Increased Mu- 
nicipal Subsidy—Opera Houses Crowded in the 
Italian Capital—Rossini Manuscript Discovered 
—Neapolitan Canzoni Declining 


Rome, November 15, 1919.—The Augusteo Concerts, as 
Molinari tells me, are not yet fixed, Many are the diffi- 
culties, but the principal one is the high salary demanded 
by the players. Although the city government has accord- 
ed an augmentation of 50,000 lire over the usual fund al- 
lowed, yet all is not settled. 

The American tour of the Saint Cecilia orchestra, which 
was none other than the Augusteo orchestra, projected for 
October, had to be given up, they say, for want of trans- 
portation; i.e., the transportation available was so late in 
the season that, had they gone, the Augusteo concerts 
could not have begun before January, 1920. They all look 

forward to next year for their tour. 
w Meanwhile Bernardino Molinari is pre- 
= paring the programs, 
Opera ALL THE TIME, 

The Teatro Costanzi has opened a short 
two months’ fall season, the principal ob- 
ject being to put the ballet before the pub- 
lic again. In this time of frivolity, the 
war really seems to have engendered it 
in all classes, but more especially in those 
that won riches by the war. The impresario 
perhaps thought the ballet “Excelsior” 
would appeal to the state of mind and the 
taste of the new public, it being given 
every night to alternating full and fair 
houses. It is preceded by that jewel of 
comic opera “Susanna’s Secret” beautiful- 
ly done by the soprano Bellincioni-Stagno 
and the baritone Persichetti, the orchestra 
playing delightfully and delicately under 
: = the able direction of Alfredo de Martino. 
eee) “Don Pasquale,” with a young debutante, 
a) Elda di Veroli, who has a small but pleas- 

a ing voice and sings with excellent style, 
; 4 = was a real success, and Mascagni’s “Fan- 

} = netto,” with Bellincioni Stagno, who won 
a personal success, alternates with “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” which ever pleases. The 
| ballet seems an insipid, noisy, senseless 
sort of thing that belongs to the past. 
When one compares it with the Russian 
ballet it is dead. 

At the Teatro Nazionale the fortunate 
summer season still holds on and will in 
all probability turn from an autumn sea- 
son, which it now is, into a Carnival and 
Lenten season. The company is nothing 
Pe) : extra, but no matter what is given, the 
; ; theater is ever crowded; for that matter, 

all the theaters—drama, operetta, dialect 
companies, and movies—are crowded to 
the utmost. People seem to have a frenzy 
for amusement. Concerts have not yet 
begun except a few for charitable pur- 
poses. Given mostly by amateurs, it is 
not worth spending words upon them. 
DECLINE OF THE PIEDIGROTTA. 

The annual Piedigrotta compositions by 
= the best Neapolitan composers were sung 
= first at Piedigrotta, Naples, and then mt- 

grated north to Rome and all the larger 
= centers. Never can one of these new 
= compositions compare with the older ones 
of some ten or fifteen years ago. What 
delightful music, what passion, what ex- 
pression then! Now, what insipid, color- 
less sort of music—and so be it said also 
of the poems! Neapolitan canzoni are on 
the decline. 
Rosstn1 Piece Discoveren, 

Maestro Respighi of Santa Cecilia has 
exhumed an old forgotten piece of music 
for piano by Rossini, found in the 
archives of Pesaro. He transcribed it for 
orchestra with his wonderful good taste 
= and scientific knowledge of instrumenta- 
= tion. It was given with great success in 
—& London, and it is to be hoped that the 
"®  Augusteo orchestra will perform it this 

winter. The title is “The Old Toy Shop,” 
and its presentation in the Italian capital is looked for- 
ward to with interest, 
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NOTEs, 

Maestro Alaleona, also of Santa Cecilia, has resumed 
his class in the history of music. A large attendance ap- 
preciated the maestro’s eloquence and knowledge. These 
lessons are very interesting as he takes his audience or 
hearers from the very origin of music up to modern times. 

The Roman Lyceum, which is a woman's club, has been 
most active last year, giving many interesting concerts and 
lectures. Unpublished music by Zorelli, Corelli, Locatelli 
and Vivaldi was played by a small orchestra. 

Dante Alderighi, the young pianist, is preparing for a 
busy season; the same may be said of Maria Flori, the 
exquisite violinist. D. P. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 5.) 

the part. Kathleen Howard was busy when she had the 
chance to be in a small role, and Millo Picco did another 
short part acceptably. Papi conducted. It needs a much 
more vigorous arm and a better appreciation of rhythmic 
niceties and accents than his to get the best there is out 
of the score. The chorus sang well, as the Metropolitan 
chorus usually does. The orchestra had only the most 
elementary things to do, and did them rather carelessly, 
for which Papi must bear the blame 


Tue Music, 

There is a story to the effect that when someone told 
Donizetti that Rossini had written “The Barber of Seville” 
ROSA PONSELLE, 

As Rachel in “La Juive.” 


Photo by White Studio, New York City 

in fifteen days, or twenty days, or whatever the 
short time was, Donizetti remarked: “I am not 
surprised—he is so lazy!” If Rossini took 
twenty days to write his masterpiece—for indeed 
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shall remain nameless, for he is long, long since dead, not 
in condition to perpetrate another librettistical inanity to 
bore us with, which reminds one of the famous old lim- 
erick which ran something like this. Our memory may 
not be letter perfect: 
There was an old ichthyothaurus 
Whose feelings were fragile and porous. 
When they told him his name 
He expired from shame, 
And departed a long time before us. 


It is rather too bad that the Metropolitan did not allow 
this ichthyothaurus of opera to remain departed. 
“Tue BArper or Sevitte,’ THurspaAy, NOVEMBER 27 
(EvENING). 
There were lots of new things about the Metropoli- 
tan performance of the “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” on 


ORVILLE HARROLD, 
As Leopoldo in “La Juive.” 


December I1, 1919 


Thanksgiving evening—new scenery by Josef Urban, 
new costumes, and, best of all, a new Rosina, in the 
person of Mabel Garrison. Miss Garrison in her first 
appearance in the role at the Metropolitan, fully justi- 
fied the faith which Mr. Gatti placed in her in selecting 
her as the first American singer to carry the burden of 
the principal coloratura roles on her shoulders. Her 
previous work with the company has made known the 
fact that she has a voice of exceptional beauty and an 
entire mastery of vocal art, but in “The Barber” she 
acted with a surety and confidence that would have 
done credit to any singer, no matter how much a vet- 
eran of the stage, and handled the difficult recitativo 


- secco with a facility entirely equal to that displayed by 


the others in the cast, all of whom were of long ex- 


EVELYN SCOTNEY, 
As the Princess in “La Juive.” 


perience in their roles. Miss Garrison, petite and 
charming in appearance, was heartily applauded 
for her first aria, “Una voce poco fa,” which was 
excellently done, but it was in the Adam varia- 


tions on a Mozart theme, which she introduced in 
the lesson scene, that she did her best singing. 
There was a long continued thunder of applause, 
in answer to which she sang Massenet’s “Vous 
dansez, Marquise,” a graceful number charming- 
ly performed. All in all it was a most auspicious 
debut in the role for Miss Garrison, one in which 
she more than met the expectations of her ad- 
mirers, and, good as her previous work at the 
Metropolitan had been, exceeded the expecta- 
tions even of those who expected much. 

Giuseppe De Luca, in his first appearance of 
the season, showed no trace of the stiffness which 
must have been associated with his recent attack 
of sciatica, for he pranced and capered about the 
stage with all the freedom which he always dis- 
plays in the role, and was also in his very best 
condition vocally. De Luca’s picture of the Bar- 
ber hangs high in the ee gallery. There is 
no better one today. The audience received him 
very heartily. Charles Hackett, doing the role 
in which he made his debut at the Metropolitan, 
again proclaimed himself an Almaviva specialist 

(Continued on page 48.) 


it is a masterpiece—he surely did not need to 
spend more than that number of hours on 
“L’Italiana,” which is far from being a master- 
piece. There are indeed many hints of what was 
to-come three year later, but what is all sparkling 
wit and humor in “The Barber” is merely chat- 
ter and bustle in “L’Italiana,” and the “Languir 
pas Una Bella,” the opening air for tenor in the 
atter, is not more than a seventh cousin once 
removed to: that exquisite cantalena “Ecco 
Ridente” of the former. To modern ears the 
ceaseless succession of perfect cadences with the 
short (thank Heaven!) stretches of dull recita- 
tivo secco in between become exceedingly weari- 
some after one act, or two at the most. The 
comic finale of the second act, skillfully de- 
veloped, still gets a laugh, though without a 
libretto one is quite at a loss to know why the 
characters perform the antics that they do; but 
the famous Papatacci trio falls very flat now- 
adays. 

One is inclined, however, to shift most of the 
blame for the long stretches of aridity from the 
shoulders of Rossini to that of his librettist, who 


CARUSO, 
As Hleazar in “La Juive.” 
THE BALLET IN “LA JUIVE.” 
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Carnegie 


“Her performance is already rich and rare.” 


—New York Tribune. 


“All doubts of her extraordinary and unexpected 
virtuosity disappeared.” —New York Telegraph. 


“Played with extraordinary charm and with the poise 
and assurance of a virtuoso.” —-New York Herald. 


‘“Possesses the faculty of throwing a brainy, often 
humorous, often luminous temperament into 





her bow.”—New York Evening Sun. 


“She ought to go far in her art.” 


RU1H RAY MAKES SUCCESSFUL 
DEBUT IN CARNEGIE HALL. 


Miss Ruth Ray, a young American girl, and 
the latest of Leopold Auer’s pupils, made her 
debut last night at Carnegie Hall before a 
large and interested audience, 

In a program which included the Tartini 
G minor sonata and Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” she gave notice that she will be 
heard from in the future. Her technic is 
remarkably clean, her tone warm, large and 
pure, her bowing broad and elastic, her into- 
nation true. Indeed, in her playing there was 
the assurance and poise of the artist who 
already has arrived, without any of the lan- 
guor or exaggerations which so afflict some 
of our virtuosi. Her program did not, of 
course, give her the opportunity to sound the 
deeper poetic note nor to soar upon imagi- 
native wings, but what she did attempt she 
succeeded in accomplishing to a _ perfection 
which is rare at any debut. In the shorter 
numbers, in Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” in 
Debussy’s “La Plus que Lenti,” in the Cho- 
pin-Auer E minor nocturne, she again showed 
her charm and skill. Miss Ray is without 
doubt a young woman whose performance is 
already rich and rare.—H. E. Krehbiel in the 
New York Tribune, November 5, 1919. 





RUTH RAY’S BRILLIANT DEBUT 





Girl Violinist, Pupil of Auer, Amazes 
Packed Audience at Carnegie Hall. 


Some well founded rumors of the prowess 
of Ruth Ray, a young violinist, who made her 
recital debut at Carnegie Hall in the evening, 
must have preceded her among the devotees of 
that instrument for a very large and fashion- 
able, as well as musically experienced, audi- 
ence faced her when she began the salutatory 
number of what proved to be a remarkably 
successful debut. Miss Ray, I am given to 
understand, is a pupil of Auer, and if she 
proceeds as she began last evening, she is 
certain to add new laurels to that great teach- 
er’s renown, and to make some of her mascu- 


—New York Morning Sun. 


First New York Recita 


UTH RAY 


Hall, November 4th 


SOME OF THE CRITICISMS IN DETAIL: 


line colleagues of the Auer halo look to their 
sometimes wabbly eminences, 

Miss Ray played with the poise and suavity 
of a veteran and, although she is yet in her 
teens, with an intensity of feeling and those 
indications of power in reserve which are sel- 
dom shown by older violinists of either sex. 
For the most part her tones were of velvet 
smoothness and _ shining clarity, unleashed 
without hesitance, but often with a sort of 
loving reluctance which had, I thought, the 
feminine quality rather than any denotement 
of weakness. Her bowing is a glory to behold 
and her rhythmic instinct as unfailing as I 
have heard from any of the more blatantly 
blazoned newcomers or “prodigies” of recent 
years. 

Tartini’s G minor sonata, her first number, 
came as a pleasant surprise to those who knew 
nothing of her schooling or of her progress 
until now. In Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
another selection well within her metier, she 
clinched the splendid impression of her intro- 
ductory, and in the nocturne E minor, by 
Chopin-Auer, all doubts of her extraordinary 
and unexpected virtuosity disappeared. In 
port and presence this young woman is grace 
itself. She plays with confidence and without 
ostentation, with a kind of agile ease that veils 
but does not minimize the potency of her 
tones or the celerity of her nimble arm and 
fingers. 

Both in the making of her program and in 
its projection there was none of the presump- 
tion in selection nor the bravado in execution 
which at once mar and magnify the initial 
essays of so many over-assertive and (I think) 
unduly ambitious young violinists, Conraad V. 
Bos, at the piano, accompanied the remark- 
able girl with the finest discretion and musical 
understanding, and the success of the recital 
was emphatic and of enduring worth.—John 
H. Raftery in the Morning Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 5, 1919. 


RUTH RAY, VIOLINIST 
Vastly few are good women violinists. The 
best of American musical traditions have been 
wrapped up, as a matter of fact, in just one 
woman who can play the violin excellently 





well. It was that much more of a surprise, 


therefore, to hear a young newcomer in Car 


negie Hall last night and to realize that, 


against the torrent of boyish fiddlers who have 
lately deluged the platforms, her playing 
stands as a firm rock—high, too, above th: 
common waters. This was one Ruth Ray, 
and her performance, more than pleasurable, 
classes her among the really good ones now 
before the public, 

A tone fine and eloquently sweet; a decis 
iveness which began and ended phrases with 
a will; a clean-cut, easy technic—these things 
are there, and yet are almost negligible com 
pared to the faculty Miss Ray possesses of 
throwing a brainy, often humorous, often lumi 
nous temperament into her bow. Bigness she 
has not, but there is none of the mincing 
of a miniature there, either—and her style 
flows up to proportions sizable and utterance 
most fluent. Of that school where, with many 
of the popular violinists, she learned her les 
sons she could have been no slighted member 
~The Listener in the Evening Sun, November 
5, 1919. 


RUTH RAY WINS PRAISE AT 
VIOLIN RECITAL 


Ruth Ray, young, ambitious and promising, 
gave a recital of violin works at Carnegie Hall 
last night. Her program was one that would 
test the ability and attainments of a more 
mature musician. Nevertheless Miss Ray's 
grasp of the difficulties and demands of her 
chosen vocation deserves both praise and en- 
couragement. 

The program consisted of Tartini’s G minor 
sonata; Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole”; Auer’s 
transcription of the E minor nocturne by Cho 
pin; Grasse’s picturesque “Waves at Play”; 
“La Plus que Lente” by Debussy, which, by the 
way, is included in so many violin programs 
this year; the Moszkowski sarasate “Guitarre”’; 
poeme by Fibich and Wieniawski’s polonaise 
brillante—New York American, November 5 
1919. 


RECITAL PLEASES AT CARNEGIE 
HALL 


In the evening Ruth Ray, a Chicago violin 
ist, a pupil of Auer, gave her first recital 
here. Last night her performance made a dis 


















tinctly pleasing impression. In her chief num 
bers, the G minor sonata of Tartini and 
Lalo's “Symphonie Espagnole,” she disclosed 
an admirably schooled violin technic and much 
taste. Her tone is not large, but in intonation 
it was always true. Her bowing was good 
and her rhythm adequate. Her playing was 
noteworthy for accuracy and her general style 
showed much ease and intelligence. She is 
evidently a serious young artist and ought to 
go far in her art The Sun, November 5, 
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MISS RUTH RAY, GIRL 
VIOLINIST, WINS AT DEBUT 


Elements in Playing That Speak for 
Future Greatness of Young Artist. 


Not in years has so promising a new woman 
violinist appeared here as Miss Ruth Ray, 
who gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last night 
before a large audience. She is an American 
girl, about twenty years old, who spent her 
childhood in Chicago, and who recently has 
been a pupil of Leopold Auer, who taught 
Mischa Elman and Jascha Heifetz 

She played an exacting program, starting 
with Tartini’s sonata in G major, the last 
movement of which she played with extraor 
dinary charm and with the poise and assur 
ance of a virtuoso. Her tone at the back of 
Carnegie Hall sounded small, though its qual 
ity is fine. Nearer the stage it was fuller and 
richer. Little refinements of style and rhythm 
such as only are found in soloists of the 
first rank were at times noted in her playing 

Her high notes, harmonics and all, are full 
and beautiful 

But it was the dash and the rhythmic skill, 
which were brought out most surely in the 
final movement, and her feeling for all that 
is truly musical that caught the fancy of the 
audience 

Her debut was under the most favorable 
conditions possible She had an admirable 
accompanist, Conraad Bos, and a large audience 
At its best her playing was very remarkable 

New York Herald, November 5, 1919 
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THE HOUSE OF SONG FAME 


——— 


The most extensive catalogue 


of Standard Songs in America. 
ee Lae 








First issue of New Songs 
for 1919-1920 now ready. 
a Can 


Songs Composed in America 
“MOTHER MY OWN” 


Words by Miriam Teichner—Music by Ed- 
ward R, Caldwell. 
A new, different and better “Mother” Song. 


“TEACH ME TO DO THY WILL” 
Words by Avery Werner—Music by Vernon 
Eville, 

A prayer for humility. All Creeds and Sects, 


“LONESOME”’ 


Words by Avery Werner—Music by Gustave 
Ferrari. 
Dialectic song of yearning. Very compelling. 


“WHEN PHYLLIS SMILES” 


Words and Music by Louise Ayres Garnett. 
Modern treatment cf Old English style verse. 





——— 


English Songs 
“THE GREETING OF THE DAY” 


Words and Music by Douglas Grant. 


A light rippling soprano song—good teaching ma- 
terial. 


“COME AWAY” 


Words by J, Lewis Milligan—Music by Katie 
Moss. 


Big calibre recital song. 


“A LITTLE PRAYER FOR ME” 


Words by Fred. E. Weatherly—Music by 
Kennedy Russell. 
Haunting melody and charming sentiment. 


“THE ROSE OF PERFECT LOVE” 


Words by Fred. C. Bowles—Music by Wilfrid 
Sanderson, 


A ballad very popular in England. 


“WHEN SWALLOWS FLY LOW” 


Words by Alan Herne—Music by Wilfrid 


Sanderson. 
A lilt of spring in waltz tempo. 


“INTO THE DAWN TO BE” 


Words by Longfellow—Music by T. Wilkin- 
son Stephenson. 


Vividly descriptive. 


“UNTIL” —Duet 


A masterly arrangement of Wilfrid Sanderson's 
celebrated ballad. 


Superb portraiture. 





= eo 


These numbers will repay careful ex- 
amination, They should obtainable at 
any Music Store. 


Singers and Teachers on our Profes- 
sional List will duly receive copies with 
our compliments. 


BOOSEY & CO. 


9 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ryrie Bldg., Yonge St. Toronto, Canada 











CARO ROMA CHARMS THE SOUTH 


Her Singing and Her Compositions Arouse 
Miami to Enthusiasm 








After a period which her many admirers regarded as 
far too long, Caro Roma has consented to add to her 
activities as a composer of much sung songs by once 
more appearing in public as a singer. This will be 
good news indeed’ to those who recall her previous 
vocal successes. Mme. Roma anticipates a very busy 
season, but for the present she is not going to travel. 
She has taken up her residence for this winter at least 
in Miami, down im sunny Florida, beneath the blue 
skies, amid the green leaves and within constant hear- 
ing of the song of birds, all of which are as important 
and inspirational to her artistic nature as anything else 
in the world. 

Mme. Roma has joined the staff of the Florida Con- 
servatory of Music and Art, located at Miami, and in 
addition has just been appointed directress of the choir 
of the big Presbyterian church in that city. These tu- 
torial duties are sufficient to keep any ordinary person 
busy, but such are the stores of energy at her command 
that, nothwithstanding all these new and fresh activi- 
ties, Mme. Roma finds time for the composition of her 
songs, to say nothing of the very interesting volume 
of poems she is preparing for the press. Evidently, the 
gifted composer of “Resignation,” “Can’t Yo’ Heah Me 
Callin’, Caroline?” “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” 
and such favorite sacred songs as “The Silent Voice,” 
“I Come to Thee” and “Oh, Lord, Remember Me,” 
finds the environment of the sunny South peculiarly 
happy for the exercise of her creative art, for she has 
just submitted to her publishers, M. Witmark & Sons, 

















CARA ROMA, 
Composer, singer and teacher. 


several new manuscripts, both secular and sacred, that, 
report has it, represent Roma, the composer, at her 
very best. 

Not content with this industry Mme. Roma has been 
appearing in concert with signal success, singing her 
own songs and others, and proving that her voice has 
gained rather than lost by the period of rest that the 
past few years have given it. 

To quote from the Miami newspapers: “Mme. Roma 
has a glorious voice, full, rich and powerful. In range 
it is high soprano, with a sympathetic mezzo quality. 
She made a splendid impression and was given tremen- 
dous encores.” All this is in connection with Caro 
Roma’s first appearance at the Miami symphony con- 
cert. 


Charming Surroundings for Moller Dancers 


If atmosphere is conducive to artistic development, 
then the Helen Moller dancers certainly have much in 
their favor, for they work—winter and summer—in the 
most delightful surroundings. - 

When Miss Moller’s classes increased so tremen- 
dously several years ago, she looked about New York 
to find a place suitable to meet her requirements. For- 
tunately, she stumbled upon what had been an old 
Jewish temple on Madison avenue and Sixty-fourth 
street, which she had remodeled somewhat and which 
is now the city home of the Helen Moller -Dancers, 

In the summer the dancers and their charming in- 
structor—if the latter word may be applied in this case 
—hie themselves to one of the most beautiful estates 
in the Mt. Kisco (N. Y.) region and there revel in the 
beauties of nature. * : 

The summer school session this year lasted for six 
weeks and the little colony consisted of twelve girls 
and Miss Moller. According to Miss Auge, one of the 
twelve: : 

“We got up at seven in the morning to the call of a 
funny, little old flute and’ breakfasted at seven-thirty. 
Then we would dance all morning until noon—to the 
accompaniment of the victrola set out on the wonder- 
ful lawn. After a hearty lunch—you can realize how 
good our pepetres were—we had the afternoon to our- 
selves. Either a strenuous game of tennis was in- 
dulged in or a horseback ride through the woods. 


December Ir, 1919 
Some few of us tried our skill with the bow and arrow, 
and really learned to manage it quite well after a time. 
When everything else gave out, we enjoyed a game of 
croquet. And I almost forgot—we made a fine pool 
by damming the wide stream on the place and went 
swimming.” 

Usually the winter session is resumed on October 1, 
but this year, owing to the number of out of town peo- 
ple who wanted to begin earlier, work began the mid- 
dle of August. Among those who are at present work- 
ing with Miss Moller is a pianist from Birmingham, 
ton has found the dancing beneficial to her piano 
work, 

During the winter a recital will be given every month 
at the temple. The first of these was held on Sunday 
evening, October_s. 


Ellen Dalossy Recovering 
Ellen Dalossy, lyric soprano, who was cast to sing 
one of the leading roles in Albert Wolff's opera, 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,” early in January, underwent a serious 








Photo by Hall, N. Y. 
ELLEN DALOSSY, 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano. 


operation at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. The 
young artist is now on the road to recovery and ex- 
pects to leave the hospital within a very short time. 
Her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House will be 
deferred for the present; General Manager Gatti-Ca- 
sazza wrote assuring her of his wishes to have her ap- 
pear with his company whenever her condition per- 
mits. Miss Dalossy was also obliged to cancel a num- 
ber of concert engagements in New York, Syracuse, 
Boston, Allentown, Wilkesbarre, Brooklyn, etc. 


Tirindelli Compositions Heard 

A _Tirindelli evening of music took place at the studio 
of Charlotte Lund on Monday evening, December 1, when 
violin and vocal numbers from the pen of this gifted 
musician were performed by Miss Lund and Emilie Rose 
Know, a violin pupil of Mr. Tirindelli. The program fol- 
lows: Songs, “A Girl Speaks,”’ “Good Night,” “Com- 
munion” (dedicated to Mme. Lund); violin solo, Hun- 
garian airs; songs, “Le vase brisé,” “Berceuse,” “Si Vous 
Saviez,” “Le ne t'aime plus;” violin solos, “A Sad Story,” 
“In a Garden,” “Pierrot Gay;” songs, “Pensa a me” 
(Dream of me), “Un Segreto” (A secret), “Portami via” 
(Far, far away). 
_ At the last meeting of the American Music Optimists an 
interesting group of his songs was rendered by Mme, 
Lund. Mr. Tirindelli has been invited by Eugene Ysaye 
to be his guest at the Vieuxtemps Festival in Belgium 
next summer—a signal honor. 


M. A. S. to Feature Negro Spirituals 


In search of negro he in their original forms, 
Natalie Curtis went to hear those which the negroes on 
St. Helena Island, S. C., are forever singing. A number 
of these examples are on the program of the Musical Art 
Society when it gives its first concert of the year in Car- 
negie Hall on December 16, and when Harold Bauer and 
Samuel Gardner will play Bach’s fifth concerto in D 
major, written for solo piano, violin and flute, accom- 
panied by violins, violas, cellos and basses. 


Interesting Musical Art Program Offered 


The Musical Art Society, Dr. Frank Damrosch, con- 
ductor, has some very interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram for the Christmas concert of its twenty-sixth year, 
which is to be given at Carnegie Hall the evening of De- 
cember 16. Besides the “Magnificat” of Bach and choral 
works by Mozart, the list includes “The Death Croon” 
by Granville Bantock, and a part-song, “Weep No More,” 
written in 1622 by Thomas Tomkins, who has introduced 
some astonishingly modern ideas in part writing. 


Barondess to Give First New York Recital 


Jean Barondess, the lyric soprano, who has sung in both 
opera and concert, announces her first New York recital 
for Tuesday evening, December 23, with Richard Hageman 
at the piano. She is the daughter of the former Commis- 
sioner of Education, Joseph Barondess, and is herself a 
graduate attorney with a New York University degree. ' 


Tarasova’s Concert, December 13 


Nina Tarasova, singer of Russian folksongs and ballads, 
will give her third concert of this season at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on December 13. Among other novelties are 
two Russian songs of the eighteenth century, one of which 
is set for piano and voice by Arnold Volpe. 
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Triumphal Return of 


Emmy DESTINN'| 


TO AMERICA 


Metropolitan Opera Prima Donna Scores Sensational Success 


After Three Years’ Absence from America 


What the Critics Have to Say: 


Mme. Destinn appeared in the evening as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra in the Hippodrome. Her voice 
was as round, as warm and as easily produced as ever. The 
Metropolitan is to be congratulated that Mme. Destinn is to 
appear as a member of the company in the season. She sang 
beautifully.—New York Tribune. 


Triumph for Miss Destinn. She was in gorgeous voice. 
In her aria from “La Juive” she aroused such applause that 
she had to give an encore which is against the rule of most 
orchestral concerts. Such singing as hers is not to be heard 
in New York often. Dramatic singers come and go, but 
none has appeared recently to detract from Miss Destinn’s 
fame. She sung with great care in phrasing, with a con- 
trol of color and with such fine dramatic feeling that the 
audience called her to the stage again and again.—New 


York Herald. 


The distinguished operatic soprano returned to the local 
field in excellent voice and in full command of her familiar 
dramatic style of delivery. She received enthusiastic 
applause and did not add Puccini’s air to her list until after 
many recalls.—New York Sun. 


Mme. Destinn was met with a powerful show of enthu- 
siasm and sung with fervid zeal and dramatic determination 
of her intense nature. She was in splendid voice.—New 


York Telegraph. 


Kimmy Destinn was greeted with utmost cordiality when 
she made her first appearance here. The crowd clamored 
for an encore which she finally had to vouchsafe. 
such as she put to her credit in the “Trovatore” excerpt— 
how well some of us recall her first performance of this same 
aria under the baton of ‘Toscanini in the Metropolitan—has 
been rarely heard in recent years.—New York American. 


Destinn Triumphs Anew. She was warmly welcomed 
and justified the acclaim. Her upper notes were as ravish- 
ing as ever, and her voice throughout its whole range was 
captivating.—Evening World. 


Applause seemed a bit futile to express the admiration 
of the audience for Emmy Destinn’s brilliant voice and 
superb art in an aria for “La Juive,” but they succeeded in 
recalling her until they were rewarded by “Vissi d’Arte.” 
Destinn is still one of the great soprano voices of the world. 
—Evening Mail. 


Miss Destinn is available for Concerts from February 20th, 1920, through the entire Spring of 
1920, and will return to sing in America, at the Metropolitan Opera and in Concert, the entire 


season of 1920-21. 


Singing 





© Mishkin, N.Y. 


Miss Destinn’s voice was at its best in quality and 
power. Itis a voice of some peculiarities which as usual were 
in evidence. Her singing had its customary musical and 
emotional qualities.—New York Globe. 


Her reception upon her initial appearance in “Aida,” 
allowed of no doubt as to her popularity with the American 
operagoing public; a just popularity, for Emmy Destinn is 
one of the most gratifying opera singers of the present gen- 
eration.—Philadelphia Press. 


Mme. Destinn did truly super work and sung the music 


of the Nile scene as probably no other soprano could sing it. 
—Philadelphia North American. 





Sole Management: OTTOKAR BARTIK, 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera Building) — - 
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Seattle Claims Important 
Place in World of Music 


December 11, 1919 


Far Western City, One of the First to Rise from the Turmoils of War, Bends Every Effort to Establish Leadership 
in Musical Undertakings—Records of Past Activities and Future Plans Form Foundation for 
Seattle’s Claim to a Foremost Position Among American Music Centers 


Seattle, Wash November 29, 1919 

Some modern wise man has said that the war has re- 
moved the idea of an East and West in America. For 
the Westerner this is undoubtedly true, not only commer- 
cially but musically Mountains, distance and even the 
sense of eastern halo has been removed between coasts. 
The New Yorker may now visit any small town of the 
West and feel at home in having familiar chats with the 
returned soldier or sailor about the exclusive clubs, homes 
and hotels of New York, all of which have been open to 
the fighting men of the country. More than this, the young 





DAVENPORT-ENGBERG, 


World’s only woman director of a symphony orchestra. 


MME. 


will talk about. the symphony societies, the 
opera and the recitalist, for, whether he was musically 
inclined or not, during the sojourn in the metropolis he 
was made the goat for all unused passes to musical events 
as part of his training. He has that nice free Western 
way of referring to “Walter's crowd of fiddlers,” “Poe's 
bunch of spielers,” and “Gatti’s Met” that requires a presto 
thought action in the part of the listener in order to give 
to each its proper and usual metropolitan dignity. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to mention anything about the East 
regarding which this soldier and sailor generation could 
not give one inside information. Second only to his 
patriotism, his desire in going to war was to see the world 

ard he saw it. The older generation of Westerners has 
always made the culture of the East its own by spending 
some part of the season in those centers where art and 
music are part of each day. 

There is no longer an East and West for the eastern 
tourist so far as scenery, hotels, good and bad, are con- 
cerned; but to tell an Easterner about music in the West 
puts the fear in one that he may be marked as the modern 
Munchausen, and he recalls that little book that was going 
the rounds of readers some years ago entitled “Mind 
Shrinkage by the Way of Broadway”’—a rather disagree- 
able attack upon the Easterner’s knowledge of what hap- 
pens in the country west of the Hudson. 

And yet, to see and hear what music is doing and what 
effort is made for its development; to recall the list of 
artists, much too long to enumerate, who are western 
products by birth and training, can only make one wonder 
whether the future serious musical effort of the country 
will not come out of the West; whether the art, weary in 
trying to fit its growth to the ‘traditions of the venerable 
guard of the metropolitan critics, will not betake itself 
out to a place where unfettered it may grow in the free- 
dom of a natural expression. Nothing much has been 
heard of late regarding music in Seattle, although the city 

was much to the fore during the war as a hotbed of I. W. 
W. propaganda and as the mysterious port “on the Pacific” 
where men and things were sent to aed, It was also 
the home town for the largest cantonment camp of the 
country, and the musical effort was all for this, which 
modesty kept from mention. 

Music Comes Back, 

Westerners work fast. They do things and think about 
them afterwards. The armistice was signed on Monday; 
Tuesday the city went wild in celebration; Wednesday 


Westerner 





they cleaned the place up, and on Thursday the plans for 
the future started to materialize. Music was one of the 
first things to come back, and now after a year when 
one looks over the field and sees the plans for the new 
season, he almost imagines that the war was only “the late 
unpleasantness,” and music the important thing all the 
time. The great central interest in the city, in a musical 
way, is that of the reorganized Symphony Society, which 
will back up the orchestra with all the financial aid neces- 
sary to place the organization out of the worry class of 
orchestras. John Spargur has been engaged as conductor 
foraterm of three years, and will give twenty concerts for 
his first season’s offering. The concerts are divided 
into the usual symphony and “pop” classes, although Mr. 
Spargur intends that the “pops” shall be so only in that 
the programs for them shall be made up of those works 
which are popular through their familiarity rather than 
musical rank, 


Orcuestra Concerts Move 

An innovation of much musical interest and some ques- 
tion as to the attendance effect is that of moving the con- 
certs to Meany Hall at the university, which is some seven 
miles from the theater district of the city. It is the 
reasonable plan to bring these concerts within the sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of the cultural influences of 
the university, and with the large seating capacity of 
Meany Hall the management will be enabled to offer seats 
to the students at a nominal price; surely a commendable 
idea in the cause of music, but it rains—sometimes—in 
Seattle, and the down town people are not so pleased about 
this change in location. 

Seattle feels the deepest appreciation for what Mr. 
Spargur has done in keeping the symphony flame burning 
during the past eight years. When through a series of cir- 
cumstances the Symphony Society decided that it was ex- 
pedient to disband, Mr. Spargur organized, and has 
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financed almost with his own effort, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and given the city a short series of concerts each 
year. This organization now forms the body of the new 
symphony, and it is only a fitting compliment that Mr. 
Spargur should have the honor of the directorship. He 
has the entire confidence of his men and a large following 
of admirers among the musical and lay public of the city. 
Even if this were not the case, it would make no differ- 
ence to Seattle as a music loving city, for it is the idea 
of the entire community to make the Seattle Symphony 
the greatest of them all. In addition to the standard 
symphonic works, Mr. Spargur is presenting modern 


novelties, including many works by American writers, and 
the soloists for the series of concerts have been selected 
from the list of prominent American artists. An- 
other interesting departure of the society is that of allow- 
ing a pianist, violinist, and singer from the student body 
of the city to have an appearance with the orchestra at 
one of the “pop” concerts in the spring, the soloist in each 
case to be selected through a competitive try-out before a 
competent board. It is said that already the stock of con- 
certos and arias in the local music shops has been ex- 
hausted, and that the music studios have already encoun- 
tered a winter of virtuosity never before enjoyed. 
Lapies’ Musica Cius PLANs, 

Seattle has grown up musically through the guidance of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club—the L. M. C., as it is familiarly 
known, For nearly thirty years this club of professional 
and amateur musicians has conducted its work with the 
idea of encouraging the love and interest in music in the 
city. The club’s program includes a monthly concert open 
to the public at a nominal admission fee, a meeting for 
music and study (for members only) and six artist re- 
citals, two of which are invitation affairs. Through the 
organization’s patronage the city has been given oppor- 
tunity to hear most of the world famous artists and other 
musical attractions that have visited the Far West. Dur- 
ing the eighteen years that the club has given artists’ 
recitals it has presented over 100 artists, all from the 
ranks of the first magnitude stars. This statement nat- 
urally requires the addition that in the number there have 
been some repeaters. So successful has been this part of 
the club’s work that it was found necessary some years 
ago to create a new office in the form of an executive sec- 
retary, whose sole duty is to attend to the concert business 
of the club. Mrs. M. A. Gottstein has filled the . office 
from its beginning. To her has fallen the never ending 
labor of such a position, and to her is given the honor 
and appreciation of the club and the musical public of the 
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city for the success and standard of these recitals. It 
must be a nice job—one of the sort that one would seek 
if one knew nothing of its requirements! The club has 
a membership of 600, divided into active, student and as- 
sociate members. The first duty of the executive secre- 
tary is to select a list of artists that will please every 
member, and this accomplished the seat sale must be so 
arranged that each member, who is entitled to a seat on 
her membership card, may have a seat in the eighth row 
of the middle section of the hall. Of the 600, some 100 or 
200 fail to report on the day of the opening sale, and 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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“*The greatest of the younger generation of violinists. 
— New York Sun 


“Genius of the Violin” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street - . New York, N. Y. 
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“An Evening of Melody”’ 
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Benno Moiseiwitseh 


Makes American Debut, Carnegie Hall, November 29 


RUSSIAN PIANIST PROVES SKILL 

“Yesterday Pianist No. 22 made his first American appearance in 
Carnegie Hall. The young man’s name is Benno Moiseiwitsch. He 
is Russian. He plainly invited the audience to regard him as above 
all things an interpreter of romantic music. He is a pianist of enor- 
mous technical skill and possessed of an affectionate feeling for music 
of sentimental import. He revealed a pianissimo which matched that 
of Pachmann. His forte was never stormy but sufficiently sonorous. 
Between the two he rang the changes of every conceivable shade of 
force, and by using all types of touch, from the sharpest of staccato 
to the lingering, clinging kind, he made the utterance of the piano 
vital and interesting in every moment. His reading of the Bach music 
was one emphasizing the romantic spirit of the work, while in the 
Liszt sonata he made the long drawn languishing phrases of the sen- 
timental parts sing with rare beauty. He is likely to be a very popular 
pianist.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, November 30, 1919. 


MR. MOISEIWITSCH’S RECITAL 

“Mr. Moiseiwitsch at once established his position as an artist of 
exceptional rank. He played a program not far from the beaten 
pianistic track, but he made it engrossing. He can deeply interest 
and engross the listener by a stimulating, even exhilarating vitality and 
by the perfection in its kind of playing. He is far from being a mere 
technician, though his technique is developed to the highest point of 
fine-spun delicacy of perfection. His tone is not large, but it is a 
true piano tone, singing, delicately tinted, hardly emotional in quality 
but controlled with an exquisite gradation of dynamics. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch has a strong and elastic sense of rhythm that dominates his 
playing and enlivens it. He likes fast tempos in many places. The 
fast movement of Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ were taken rapidly, some of 
them dazzlingly, and had a crisp brilliancy. His playing of them had 
a significant personal quality and was not lacking in the mood of 
tender romance nor in picturesque evocation, and there was the sense 
of clearly wrought adjustment in the composition of the whole. 

“The variations of Brahms showed a similar grasp of the series as 
a whole. It was presented not as a virtuoso’s studies but as a suc- 
cession of vividly felt musical miniatures, and with what captivating 
grace were some of them played! It seemed clear that Mr. Moisei- 
witsch made a very considerable impression on the audience.”— 
Richard Aldrich, New York Times, November 30, 1919. 


“Yesterday afternoon Carnegie Hall was crowded with lovers of 
pianists and piano playing. Sometimes they are known as ‘Encore 
Fiends,’ sometimes as the ‘Death Watch.’ The particular occasion was 
the debut of a young Russian virtuoso, Benno Moiseiwitsch. He has 
a beautiful touch. He is more than a mere technician, for he has 
brains, a soul, as well as the fleetest of fingers. He never bangs. A 
staccato, clarity itself; a singing touch. He is not cold. His tone is 
warm. We enjoyed the Bach reading.. It was splendidly vital. Of 
the Liszt sonata, an intellectual performance throughout. The Brahms- 
Paganini variations were dazzling. Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ was charm- 
ing, especially the Chopin and Paganini portraits. He coaxes from 
his instrument a rich, mellow tone. He possesses youth, a pleasing 
bearing and a decided musical personality. The ‘Death Watch’ was 
forced to defer the funeral services. Benno Moiseiwitsch made a 
genuine impression. He is sure to become admired of the ladies and 
that spells success. He was, when we left the hall, wooing the piano 
in a supplementary recital of encores.’—James Gibbons Huneker in 
New York World, November 30, 1919. 


FRANK BID MADE FOR PUBLIC JUDGMENT 

“A roomful of people, the majority of whom might properly be 
classed as intelligent lovers of pianoforte music, made a delightful 
acquaintance yesterday afternoon when Benno Moiseiwitsch gave his 
first American recital in Carnegie Hall. 

“Mr. Moiseiwitsch made one of the frankest bids for general judg- 
ment that it has been our privilege to observe. His attitude toward 
his art and toward the public was at once dignified and ingratiating 
and the fragrant guerdon of approbation which the audience bestowed 
upon him was well deserved. Clarity and elegance of utterance rather 
than broad forceful utterance were his aim, Continent he was always 
—never boisterous; seeking out and bringing to notice the charms of 
graceful and gracious contours, warm and lovely tones, dainty piquan- 
cies of contrast in dynamic and rhythmic nuances.”—H. E. Krehbiel 
in New York Tribune, November 30, 1919. 


GREAT PIANIST COMES FROM RUSSIA 
“One uf the few great pianists unknown to this country has been 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, who gave his first American recital in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday. There were many striking things in Mr. Moisei- 
witsch’s recital. He is a brilliant, forceful pianist, with technique to 
spare and temperament in great abundance. His program is calcu- 


lated to display almost every style of piano composition to advantage, 
and in most numbers he shone brilliantly 

“Bach’s chromatic fantasie and fugue opened the program. A 
clearness in all rapid passages was discerned. A firmness in all accents 
and a fine manipulation of the changing melodies in the fugue were 
heard. Without being rough Moiseiwitsch is strong. 

“In an entirely different vein he played Liszt’s B minor sonata. Tech- 
nically, Mr. Moiseiwitsch played it admirably; one could not help 
admiring some of the technical excellencies. There was sentiment in 
the slow moving melodies. The sonata was played brilliantly. 

“The Schumann ‘Carnival’ gave the artist an opportunity to put 
more sentiment into his playing than the preceding numbers. The 
slower sections were played with lovely effect. He has a command of 
tone and of accent that is remarkable. Mr. Moiseiwitsch is a pianist 
of real worth, and the audience was not backward about showing its 
appreciation. He had a real success with his hearers.”—Paul Morris, 
New York Herald, November 30, 1919. 


ANOTHER GREAT RUSSIAN PIANIST 

“Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s name is hard to pronounce, but we shall have 
to practise on it, for it is one destined to prominence as great as in 
London, where he is even more popular than in Russia. For several 
years he has been a resident of London, where his recitals are popular, 
while no orchestra series is considered complete unless his name is 
included in the list of soloists. 

“He found the prophetic romance in Bach’s chromatic fantasie and 
fugue, and in the ‘Carnival’ he simply pelted the audience with bou- 
quets of flowers from Schumann’s greenhouse. Everybody plays the 
great Liszt sonata now. Mr. Moiseiwitsch joined the list of famous 
interpreters of it. He played the whole sonata with dazzling technic 
and what is infinitely more, with such thorough comprehension of its 
subtle beauties, its ravishing melodies and unique harmonies that 
nobody ever thought of technical matters. Here is a supreme master 
of the art of concealing art. He made the beauties of Liszt’s epoch- 
making composition, so long a sealed book to many, manifest to all 
who had ears to hear, and got an ovation. The pianist need not have 
hesitated to end with Brahms, for it was in these numbers that he 
achieved the most thunderous success with the audience, which went 
wild with enthusiasm.”—Henry T. Finck, New York Evening Post, 
December 1, 1919. wo 

“A whale of a program, nothing else, was chosen by Benno Moisei- 
witsch for his American debut in Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch is likely to become the favorite with the American 
public that he is with the English public. The large audience that 
heard him on Saturday thundered its approval. The pianist has one 
of the marvelous technics. His finger work is prodigiously rapid and 
in general no less clear. He commands a wide variety of touch and 
of dynamic gradation. His phrasing, his sense of design are those 
of a finely intelligent musician. He played with a sentiment that 
was not sugary or affected. At times Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s pianissimo 
suggested Pachmann. Altogether the debut of Mr. Moiseiwitsch was 
a great success.”—Pitts Sanborn in New York Evening Globe, De- 
cember 1, 1919. —_—_——_——- 

BIG AUDIENCE IN CARNEGIE HALL SHOW APPRECIA- 
TION OF PIANO MASTER BY APPLAUSE 

“Benno Moiseiwitsch, master of the piano, made his belated debut 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall before an audience that showed 
its appreciation in a crescendo of applause. For more than two hours 
he gave a demonstration of his powers, playing a program calculated 
to display all the resources at his command, technical, spiritual, intel- 
lectual. At the outset the new master proved himself a master of the 
keyboard. His scales had amazing crispness and clarity, always 
guided by intelligence. To give an idea of what a tremendous task 
the young virtuoso had set for himself one need only say that his 
selections included Liszt’s huge B minor sonata, Schumann’s ‘Carni- 
val’ and Brahms’ transcendentally difficult variations were made the 
more hair raising because of the aeronautic bursts of speed in which 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch indulged. The other offerings, too, were designed 
to disclose the pianist’s musicianship, his fine sense of phrasing and 
nuance, his feeling for poetic values.’—Max Smith in New York 
American, November 30, 1919. 


“Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was received at his American debut 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall by an audience that in size, 
character and enthusiasm recalled to mind that which greeted Jascha 
Heifetz. Mr. Moiseiwitsch set himself no light task. His playing of 
Bach’s remarkable composition was clear, incisive of rhythm, finely 
modeled. Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ has been waiting Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s 
poetic heralding. Its gems glittered in their momentary life and the 
Davidsbrundler marched off the stage in full charge against the Phil- 
istines. There was a variety of color and mood-in the Brahms’ and 
a scintillating handling of the more rapid variations on Paganini’s 
theme.”—W. B. Murray in Brooklyn Eagle, November 30, 1919. 


(Lack of space prevents reprinting notices in full) 
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' MUCH OPERA IN BUENOS AIRES 


Lyric Delights Predominate—Not Enough Novelties— 
Yolanda Méré Conquers Buenos Aires Public 
and Critics 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 30, 1919.—The lyrical 
season of this present year is one of the most varied 
Buenos Aires has ever known, Operas and concerts suc- 


ceed each other in surprising numbers and vertiginous 
velocity, the most divers impressions thus alternating un- 
ceasingly. 

Iwo important opera companies—that of the Colon 


Opera House (the Municipal Theater) and that of the 
Coliseo, have been competing in singers and plays, and 
some have been most brilliant. Several singers well known 
to the North American public showed exceptional quali- 
ties, to mention, among others, the soprano, Claudia Muzio, 
the tenor Crimi, and the celebrated Muratore, of world- 
wide fame 

The repertory in general was not very interesting, for 
too many old operas or extremely well known modern 
ones were presented. For this reason, coupled with the 
fact that the operas put on have not always been beauti- 
ful, the merits of these operatic seasons have been some- 
what shadowed. Wagner is not heard, due to the lamen- 
table error of confusing art and politics, which has made 
a victim of the great German master, whose life and work 
were in no way either imperialistic or “junker.” 

Nevertheless, Buenos Aires has become acquainted with 
some interesting new operas, such as “The Triptica” of 
Puccini, of which “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi” 
are very beautiful, while “Il Tabarro” is too vulgar for his 
music, and the argument too realistically low. The well 
known opera of Borodin, “El Principe Igor,” has parts 
which are very beautiful. “Moses,” an old opera of Ros- 
sini, given for the first time here (exceedingly faded and 
antiquated in its form and spirit, with some beauty) was 
a great triumph for the bass, De Angelis, and the con- 
ductor, Marinucci 

“Madame Sans-Géne,” the opera of Giordano, was of 
little interest to those understanding music, despite the 
very excellent execution realized by Conductor Serafin and 
the singers of the Colon 

“Los Heroes,” a national opera by the Argentine com- 
poser Berutti, which was staged for the first time, is in- 
significant from a musical point of view; but very good 
reports are given of another opera now being prepared 
by an Argentine composer, Gaito, which he has called 
“Petronio,” and which shall be known here within a short 
time. “Monna Vanna,” by Fevrier, also will be heard soon, 
as well as the famous “Pelleas et Mélisande,” by Debussy 

the two French composers who have united their names 
with that of the illustrious Maeterlinck. Another opera 
very little known here, for it was given in an opera sea- 
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son some five years ago, is “L’Amore dei tre Re,” by Mon- 
temezzi, which is very interesting. 

Of the recent well known repertory, locally, those operas 
which call for special mention by reason of their merit 
are “Loreley,” “Marouf,” “Werther” and “Othello.” 

Apart from opera there has been a brilliant concert sea- 
son, to which have contributed the philharmonic societies, 
such as the “Asociacion Wagneriana,” in which the notable 
trio of Barcelone realize great applause; the “Sociedad 
Argentina de Misica de Camara,” and others. 

Many concert players already well known to our public 
have merited renewed aplause here, among them Maria 
Carreras, the well known pianist. Others have visited for 
the first time, and among these mention should be made 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
YOLANDA MERO, 


Pianist. 


of Yolanda Méré, who is highly appreciated in North 
American musical circles, according to the reports. Great 
interest has been shown here in Mme. Méré, this lady being 
one of the most extraordinary pianists who has ever vis- 
ited Buenos Aires. 

It was very difficult to find in a virtuoso correct equilib- 
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rium between the perfection of a highly developed tech- 
nic and the emotion of a warm temperament—an intense 
and really artistic temperament. It is very frequently 
found that either mechanical or spiritual qualifications pre- 
dominate. However, in listening to Mme. Méré one is 
surprised to find harmony between a strong, pure, and 
perfectly admirable technic, and an expressive tempera- 
ment capable of understanding and transmitting the most 
exquisite and profound emotions. Her mechanism is so 
notable and she draws forth such ample and _ brilliant 
sonority that the beautiful Steinway reminds one of an 
organ or orchestra; then again she delights with her en- 
chanting delicacy and fineness; she executes passages of 
the greatest diffculty, doubles, octaves, etc., with an im- 
peccable clarity, and combines the whole with a magis- 
terial dominion over the pedals. 

The musical knowledge of Yolando Méré and her won- 
derful interpretative powers are expressed in her execution 
of the most varied music, from the magnificent sonatas, op. 
111 and 109 of Beethoven, and other classical works, to 
the grand and brilliant virtuosity of Liszt: the capricious 
romanticism of the “Davidsbiindler” of Schumann, and 
the profound and dolorous spirit of Chopin. All of these 
are dominated by Mme. Mero in the same manner and 
with the same facility as the graceful and light pieces 
which so please the public. After Mme. Méré, whose 
triumph here has been absolute, Buenos Aires is to hear 
these pianists: Eleonor Amsel, Eduard Risler, the famous 
French player, Dumesnil, of the same nationality, already 
well known and liked here, and others. 

Ernesto De La Guarpia. 


Dr. Wolle and Gladys Lea in Recital 


Gladys Lea of Virginia, a young soprano who studied 
in New York under Frieda Ashforth and Loraine Wyman, 
made her first formal appearance in the North on No- 
vember 25, when she sang in a joint recital with Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, organist, in Packer Memorial Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. The fact that Miss Lea was introduced by the 
conductor of the Bach Choir and under the auspices of 
Lehigh University, won attention, and the result was an 
audience that filled Packer Church, Miss Lea’s program 
consisted of three groups of songs—French chansons, Eng- 
lish ballads and Negro spirituals. Her voice is a natural 
soprano of rare quality, and she employs it. intelligently 
and effectively. 

Dr. Wolle’s contribution was nine selections from Bach, 
Clerambault, Mereaux, Morandi, Widor, Lanier, Brahms 
and Gigout. His playing this season represents something 
more than a fulfillment of the standard that has won him 
rank as one of America’s leading organists. In its mas- 
terly technic and sympathetic insight, Dr. Wolle’s perform- 
ance was of the highest order. 
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Pebruary 19th 
1919 


Dear Madamo Hianchini-Cappelli, 


The news that you intend,shortly,to open 
a Conservatory of Ilunic in New York,in your 
name and under yow" diroction,gives unlimited 
satisfaction and pleasure to me personally, 
and cannot fatl,I am sure,to be of great 
interest to all lovers of art in general. 


T have always admired yow beautiful 
voice and yow conswmate artistic attitude, 
even from the days when wo studied together 
under ‘laestro Vergine in Naples, whose excel- 
lent method you and f alone - to the best of 
my knowledge and belief - aro now the only 
exponent. And my atmiration naturally in- 
creased when you mado your debut with me at 
The Cairo,Zgypt,and sang and impersonated so 
admirably ( it is all still clear and fresh 
in my memory) yow" roles in La Gioconda,Manon, 
Cavalleria and when,year after year,you passed 
from one triumph to another in the principal 
eities of Italy and of Europe. 


Such an artiste as you are,with such ex- 
ceptional experience and conscientiousness of 
character cannot but become an excellent teacher, 
not only for -beginners,who aim to make singing 
their vocation,but also and more éspecially,for 
those artists who,already in the profession de- 
sire to increase their repertory,or to perfect 
their interpretations,or to benefit themselves 
in eny manner whatsoever by the knowledge and 
the experience,both vocal and dramatic,of one who, 
as you do,possesses in such a generous measure 
the one and the other. ’ 


Together with my hearty congratulations, 
POU «oo Madame and Priend,my most cordial 
wishes for you" success,which indeed,cannot and 
should not fail to one endowed as you are,with 
all the necessary attributes to obtain it, 


Sincerely yours 


Zorn: 
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“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
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Metropolitan Opera House, November 27th, 1919 








“Miss Garrison brought to the part the charm of youthful spirit and fresh voice, which may 
well hold a place beside the past mistress of classic comedy and vocal pyrotechnics. It was note- 








7 
Peas, , 
ee 
As excellent’ singing as the role 
has had in many a long day.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 28, 1919. 


“Miss Garrison revealed herself 
in a new light. Her Rosina was 
admirable comedy, varied in its 
‘composition,’ full of personal 
touches that excellently suited the 
action and the character.—Eve. 


Journal, Nov. 28, 1919. 


“Unusual flexibility of voice was 
noted and for the most part a really 
beautiful tone.”"—New York Her- 
ald, Nov. 28, 1919. 


—_——— 
— 


“Mabel Garrison, pretty, piquant 
and youthful, made her debut last 
night as Rosina in Rossini’s ‘Bar- 
ber of Seville,’ and won immedi- 
in the difficult and 
charming réle. Few young sing- 
ers could boast such complete suc- 


ate success 


cess in a part in which New York 
has heard such famous preédeces- 
sors to Mme, 
Post, Nov. 28, 1919. 


Garrison.—Eve. 


“Hers was a Rosina cf delicious 
drollery, archness and charm, and 
she sang the music with rare skill, 
both in the coloratura passages and 


in the recitations..—New York 


Tribune, Nov. 28, 1919. 








“Miss Garrison sang the music 
admirably. There was an unwont- 
ed warmth in the timbre of her 
tones, and in all the florid pas- 
sages accuracy. and fluency of the 
York Sun, 


highest type.—New 


Nov. 28, 1919. 





worthy that the large house remained to hear her to the close.”—New York Times, Nov. 28, 1919 


“Her name will undoubtedly be 
intimately associated with this role 
hereafter. Youth and good looks 
and good acting carry far, but when 
to these a voice of most agreeable 
quality is added the combination 
spells success in big letters. The 
large holiday audience stayed to the 
end.”—New York Globe, Nov. 28, 


1919. 


Next Opera, Saturday Afternoon, December 


“MARTHA” 


With CARUSO and DE LUCA 


“The leaping applause that greet- 
ed her came from every part of the 
opera house; it did not rise per- 
from the 


functorily fingers.” — 


Evening Mail, Nov. 28, 1919. 


“Mr. Gatti need not go further 
afield to find a Rosina to pit against 
all of his or anybody else’s imported 
exemplars of the arch, dissembling 
and artificial + coquette.”—Eve. 
World, Nov. 28, 1919. 


“With all the 


equipments, physical graces and up- 


splendid vocal 
surging zeal which characterize all 
of the work of this admirable ar- 
tist, Mme. Garrison’s singing of 
Rosina, a role that is bewilderingly 
beautiful, as it is difficult and tricky, 
was emphatically successful to an 
audience which fully realized the 
momentous adventure of the eve- 
ning.”—Morning Telegraph, Nov. 


28, 1919. 


“She trilled to its golden oppor- 
tunity in such a fashion as to lift 
her higher up the ladder whereon 
she already climbs the upper 
rungs.”—New York Evening Sun, 


Nov. 28, 1919. 


13th 
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LINCOLN WOMAN’S CLUB OPENS 
SEASON WITH FINE CONCERT 
Hazel Gertrude Kinecella Arranges Fine Program— 
Werrenrath Recital Delights Huge Audience— 
Artist Course Presents Opera Singers 
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ducive to the well balanced program. Mrs. Brand, who 
formerly resided in Lincoln, was given an ovation by 
her former friends and admirers who were charmed with 
her masterly renditions. Mrs, Root sang with splendid 
control and evidenced musicianship in the highest de- 
gree. Mrs. Ross B. Curtice is the president of this splen- 
did organization. 
Notes. 


199 


organ has grown to tremendous proportions. Willard 
Irving Nevins, also a member of the faculty, is doing a 
large amount of work. There has never been such a de- 
mand for organ study at the Guilmant School as now, 
and the majority of the advanced students have been 
assigned to church positions. The winter term is scheduled 
for Tuesday, January 6. 
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—Notes 


Lincoln, Neb., October 27, 1919.—The first meeting 
of the Lincoln Woman's Club was a notable one in that 
a concert of much merit was presented, under the direc- 
tion of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella of the University of 


Warren Pershing, the young son of General Pershing, 
has arrived in Lincoln and is with his aunts, Mae Per- 
shing and Mrs. D. M. Butler. He is a member of the 
vested choir of Holy Trinity (Episcopal) Church, Dr. S. 
Mills Hayes, rector. 


Marie Ruemmeli Enjoying Busiest of Seasons 


After a wholly delightful vacation spent in Fish Creek, 
Wis., Marie Ruemmeli, the St. Louis pianist, returned home 
to take up what promises to be one of her busiest seasons. 


of Wesleyan Conservatory of 


Music. Miss Kinscella played a group of piano numbers, Carl Beutel, director 
delighting the big audience assembled in the First Chris Music, recently returned from a trip to Yellowstone Na 
tian Church. Margaret Perry, soprano, was enjoyed in tional and Rainier Glacier Parks, He is teaching the 
a number of songs, and Koby Sirinsky, violin prodigy, harmony classes in the state university this year. 


The De Vilmar Schaefer studios have opened for their 


and student with Carl Steckelberg, who recently returned 
in order tw 


from an extended Eastern Chautauqua tour, surprised fourth season at their new location, 1339 O, 
and charmed with his splendid violin numbers. accommodate their large classes. Professor Jean Schae- 
WerrenrAtn Recita, Deticnts Hvuce AUDIENCE. fer is director of the Rialto Symphony Orchestra for this 


Reinald W ath, at Epworth As bly, ge or season. ; Ree ‘is 
ee eee ee ee ee Lawrence W. Robbins, of Kansas City, has been added 


gram of much variety which charmed the huge audience ) . ! 
present. Mrs, Werrenrath and children were honored ‘. the faculty of the University School of Music. He 
guests, having previously spent some time in the Black will be at the head of the pipe organ department and is 
Hills. Among the numbers was the “Chinese Mother rganist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Goose Rhymes,” by Bainbridge Crist, the second number Lenore Burkett, who has been teaching the classes in 
of which was “Baby Is Sleeping.” The audience enjoyed the Wheatley studios during Walter Wheatley’s absence 
this selection in particular, Other numbers were Leon has been made director of the choir in Trinity M. E. 
cavallo’s prologue to “Pagliacci,” Edouard Tremisot’s Church. 


A series of interesting and educational musical convo- 














“Nuit d’Ete,” Henry pty ® “Parfums d’Automne” and 
Grieg’s “The Way of the World” and “Thanks for Thy cations have been arranged by Carrie B. Raymond at 
Counsel.” 

Mrs, H. J. Kirscustern Presents Opera SINGERS. 

\ big list of attractions is offered by the Artists’ P 
Course of Concerts which is sponsored and managed by CALL has been issued by 
Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein. The first number was given by : s 
Metropolitan opera singers, October 27, in the Audi Mrs. Julian Edwards, Acting 
torlum An audience great, both in numbers and ap State President of New York for 
preciation, greeted the singers. Mme. Alda, who made 7 - 4 
hosts of friends by her charming voice and interpreta- a meeting of representatives and 
tions last year in Lincoln, emphasized these again Mon- 


delegates of clubs in New York 
federated with the National Fed- 


day evening and the result was an ovation and numerous 
One of the charms of Lazzari’s singing is the 


encores 

heartfelt sincerity of her renditions. On account of ill i i 

ness, Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Hackett could not appear eration of Musical Clubs and other 
and Morgan Kingston, tenor, was a_ substitute The s ° "ae 

second number of the course will be Mme. Schumann interested musicians and clubs. 





The meeting will be an all-day 


Heink 


Dove.as Powe.’s First Recira, PLeases, Ps P Y 
Wesleyan Conservatory of Music reports a record at- session, beginning at 10 o’clock pees et. 10 aa 
tendance this fall and an unusual amount of interst is on December 16, and will be held vanes. 


new teacher of voice, Douglas Powell, 

baritone, recently of New York. His introductory recital 
ito ' ; 

in White Memorial Hall, October 12 was an event of 

much prominence. The program given consisted of num- 


manifested in the 

The sojourn in the northern woods was a combination of 
work and play and, as a result, Miss Ruemmeli is looking 
refreshed and more than fit for the schedule of concerts 


which has been arranged for her by her manager. Re- 


in the Music Room of Hunter 
College. 
































bers by Handel, Martini Carissimi, Brahms, Schubert, . 
Schumann, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Chaminade, Lehmann, December 8, 1919. cital dates in Chicago, Springfield, Ill, Warrenton and 
Powell = == S===== Mexico, Mo., are a pleasant prospect for the immediate 





and a delightful group of Hungarian songs. Mr. 
makes a commanding appearance and his talents place 
him much in demand, 


future, and a bit later in the winter there are to be other 
appearances in the East. 

Miss Ruemmelli is one of the comparatively small group 
who successfully maintains a large class of pupils and 
gives, in between times, worth while recitals. 


Nebraska State University for the winter. These are 
ee P roving a great factor in university life. E. E. B. L. 
August Molzer, violinist, appeared in the same program proving a great factor in u ye y 
and as is always the case, was most heartily received. 
Carl Beutel at the piano shared in the evening’s honors; New Features at the Guilmant School 
in fact, all three artists were given a warm reception. Dr, William C. Carl is introducing several important 
practical features in the work at the Guilmant Organ 


Sic6ma Acpna lora Gives Musicate. 
The first musicale of the season given by Sigma Alpha 
lota girls was held in the beautiful new home of one of 


the patronesses, Mrs. C. O. Bruce. Those taking part 
were Amy Grau, Val Fenn, Helen Hylton, Lela Raréy, 
Clara Kondelle, Ethel] Byles and Mrs. Bruce. 


First Matinee Musicace HEL. 
The opening concert of the Matinee Musicale was given 
in Temple Theater by Mrs. Alanson I. Root, contralto, 
and Helen Burr Brand, harpist of the Detroit Symphony 


School this season, to be personally conducted by him. 
Periods have been assigned to the various features, and 
these will include: how to play an effective wedding serv- 
ice; the funeral service; incidental music in the regular 
church service; the Episcopal service; the canticles; chants 
and responses; the accompaniment of oratorios ; ‘how to 
arrange a musical service, etc. These classes will continue 
throughout the season and are arousing enthusiasm among 
the student body. 

The enrollment this season is the largest in many years. 


Margaret Lawrence Guest of B. M. S. 


The November musicale of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement was held at the school the afternoon of No- 
vember 30, with Margaret Lawrence, now playing in 
“Wedding Bells” at the Harris Theater, as the guest of 
honor. After a short musical program given by the stu- 
dents of the school, Miss Lawrence gave a delightful talk 
on the relation of music to the drama, in which she spoke 
of a special matinee soon to be given at the Selwyn The- 
ater for the benefit of the New York Music Settlement 


The classes of Clement R, Gale and Warren R. Hedden 


Orchestra, The stage with its oriental rugs, palms and / 
are completely filled, and Dr. Carl’s private work at the 


shepherdess baskets of roses created an sGaoathene con- 


LOUISE HUBBARD 


In Successful New York Recital 


and this one. 











GLOBE 


“In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Louise Hubbard, who 
has sung here under another name, gave a song recital to 
the manifest pleasure of a large and friendly audience.’ 

“Mrs. Hubbard's voice is a light soprano, deliciously fresh 
and pure, and she has virtues of technique that few singers 
possess.” 


Comments from New York Press 
November 13, 1919 


SUN 


‘Mrs. Hubbard is a pleasing singer." 

“She sang florid music yesterday with smoothness and, “She was heard at her best in Haydn's ‘She Never Told 
where required, with Infectious humor. Her more serious Her Love,’ which was truly exquisite, and in Tschaikow- 
numbers disclosed feeling, an instinct for vocal color and sky's ‘Why?’ "(Pitts Sanborn.) 


beauty of style. Her diction also was generally very good.” 


(W. J, Henderson.) 
ine EVENING MAIL 
“Louise Hubbard, soprano, gave a first recital at Aeolian nian yr § ciate with Wide gatos sunday’ ite fairies. ts 


e Madame Louise Hubbard's, whose programme at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon pleased an unusually interested 
audience. Her tones are crystalline clear and sparkling 
and her personality and vocal style most refreshing.” 

“Her opening numbers by Mozart, Scarlatti, Haydn and 
Handel met every demand for ripe musicianship. The Strauss 


Hall yesterday afternoon, her program including a variety 
of songs marked by individual and intelligent selection. With 
Mozart's ‘Alleluia’ and classics of Scarlatti and Haydn, she 
gave Handel's ‘Skylark,’ arranged by A. Bunten. There were 
also Strauss's ‘Serenade,’ others of Robert Franz, Tschai- 


powaly, Gounod, and American pieces by Chadwick, La- 

‘orge, Burleigh,’ Curran’s ‘Dawn’ and ‘A Fairy’s Love 3 

, , Burlelg ; ; "e Serenade and one or two of the French group were in her 
Song,’ by C. G. Spross, who was at the piano. best style, and ‘A Fairy’s Love Song,’ written for Madame 


Hubbard by her accompanist, Charles Gilbert Spross, drew 
TRIBUNE most overwhelming applause.’’—(M. 8.) 93 

Possesses a volce “pure in quality.’ 

“In the opening group, and espec Nanny in Scarlatti’s ‘Vio- 
lette’ and in Haydn's ‘She Never Told Her Love,’ she 
showed that she had been well trained and possessed taste. x 


EVENING SUN 

“Mrs. Hubbard's is a pretty voice. 

“She uses it tastefully, and in such wise as to prove good 
schooling.’”’ 


HERALD 
‘There was a song recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday by 
Fee Hubbard, a young American soprano, who made an 
agreeabie impression singing old arias by Mozart, Haydn and 
Handel, Strauss's neglected ‘Serenade,’ songs in French by 
Wekerlin, Liszt and Gounod, and a group of American num- 


bers." 
-_ 


WORLD 


“She made a pretty picture on the stage and she pleased 
a large audience in songs both ancient and modern.’’— 
(Sylvester Rawling.) 
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HOME AGAIN—AND, OH! HOW WELCOME!! 


The Chicago Newspapers of November 20 Tell 
How the Most Distinguished of Native Tenors 


EDWARD 


JOHNSO 


Made his First Appearance in Opera in This Country After Some 
Years of Cardinal Triumph in the Principal Italian Opera-Houses 


W. L. Hubbard, in “The Chicago Tribune”: 
JOHNSON, IN “FEDORA,” WINS RARE TRIUMPH: HALTS OPERA. 


“Fedora” came to a full stop last night in its presentation at the Auditorium. Edward Johnson, the Canadian tenor whose successes in 
Italy have been frequently heralded on this side of the ocean, accomplished his debut here in opera, last evening by singing Loris, and produced 
the stop. It is the brief romanza which Giordano has written and a bit of flowing melody of appealing beauty. Edward Johnson had here the 
first opportunity the evening had given him to show his voice and his art. He sang simply, with smooth, limpid tone and finished vocal art, 
coupled with finely controlled but potent passion. 

The audience listened, suddenly gripped by a moment of beauty; and when it had passed the applause which thundered through the house 
silenced orchestra and stopped the performance then and there. Not until the romanza had been repeated, and even then reluctantly, did the 
hearers permit the opera to proceed. It was a triumph such as few singers have scored in this country; and as the evening progressed the 
tenor’s work showed that the public had made no mistake in thus welcoming him. 

He is a singer and artist of rare powers; and his appearances in future roles will be awaited with keenest interest. 


Edward C. Moore, in “The Daily Journal”: 




















JOHNSON SENSATION IN “FEDORA.” 


The first big personal sensation of the season was made last night at the Auditorium by Edward Johnson, distinguished tenor, by virtue 
of his initial Chicago appearance. The opera was Giordano’s “Fedora.” Mr. Johnson’s first entrance on the stage at the beginning of the 
second act was accomplished quietly—so quietly that the audience did not realize that a new personage was confronting them. Before very 
long a solo fell to his part—a brief one, but quite enough. The progress of the opera stopped then and there until he had done it over again. 

No one is going to be chauvinistic enough to insist upon the presence of an American in an opera cast merely because he is an American. 
But when a person like this young Canadian—a graduate from musical comedy into Italian study and the Italian operatic stage, thence to 
America—comes with both thrill and elegance in his voice, it is time to cheer. 

The time arrived last night. Johnson is both great singer and great personality. He has a surpassingly lovely voice—clear, youthful, 
buoyant, with quality and power. When he takes a high note between his teeth and opens it out at you like a tonal umbrella, your spirits 
open out in the same way. 

There is distinction in everything he does. He gives you a thrill with his singing, and he wears evening dress as though he felt accustomed 
to it. The two do not always go together; neither is it by any means invariable that an artist from this side of the ocean can both sing and act. 

It will be a very good thing for the Chicago Opera Association if Johnson is cast forthwith in a great many of the more important Italian 
and French lyric tenor roles. He is due to have a distinguished future. This one role was enough to indicate that. 











Herman Devries, in “The American”: 








JOHNSON TAKES HONORS IN “FEDORA.” 


Your chronicler, being confronted with the amazement of a tremendous fact in last night’s performance must, perforce, mention Edward 
Johnson before any other feature. 

This new and astonishing tenor sang his aria of the second act with such beautiful suavity of tone, such ease of production and such 
thrilling warmth that at its close he was given one of the greatest ovations I have ever witnessed. 

In the entire house, not a hand lay idle. For a full minute applause such as one seldom hears fairly thundered to the roof until the tenor 
was obliged to repeat the aria. Even if the rule of last year forbidding encores had been in force, it would have been broken by the insistent 
demand of an audience beside itself with delight. 

Mr. Johnson resang the aria, and if the first applause was thunderous, the second acclaim appeared to storm the very walls of the Auditorium. 

Besides possessing a voice of matchless beauty, Mr. Johnson is the actor to his fingers’ ends. If the day ever comes when he wishes to 
abandon singing—and I hope this will not occur for many years—his rank would be as exalted as is his musicianship. 








Henriette Weber, in “The Herald-Examiner”: 


NEW OPERA IDOL APPEARS: EDWARD JOHNSON, AMERICAN TENOR, HITS THE BELL. 


It was a great night at the opera! Edward Johnson, a straightforward, thoroughgoing American, looking like a real man and singing like 
one, came on the Auditorium stage last night, and with the closing note of his first song won from the audience that unanimous, deafening 
applause that comes only in response to a great achievement. 

He repeated his solo, and from then on held the audience right in his hand. His performance throughout “Fedora” was intensely dramatic 
and vocally beautiful. It was some of the best singing ever heard on the stage at the Auditorium, and placed a new idol on the operatic pedestal. 














Karleton Hackett, in “The Evening Post”: 
EDWARD JOHNSON HEARD IN “FEDORA.” 


Edward Johnson made an immediate and anticipated success. He has had a long career on the Italian stage, where he translated his 
name into Edoardo di Giovanni; but, now that he has returned to this country, he has resumed his original patronymic. He is still a slender 
man, built on clean-cut American lines, who can wear a dress-suit as though he were accustomed to it, and he had one that was a triumph of the 
tailor’s hia His voice is pure in quality, with a most grateful absence of tremolo, a true tenor voice, though not quite so resonant as | 
expected. 

He sang the romance with great feeling, and received such vigorous applause from the public that he had to repeat it. . . . Mr. Johnson 
made it very effective. 

Mr. Johnson is a singing-actor ; and he played his part with such dramatic power as established him at once as a personality on our stage. 
His next appearance will be awaited with keen anticipation; for he is of a different quality from any tenor of the Italian school we have had 
here. We have needed a singing-actor for the Italian roles and it looks as though Mr. Campanini had found just the man. 
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MARION VECKI SETTLES IN THE EAST 


Western Baritone Not Content Only to Be “the Bari- 
tone” of His Home Town 


Marion Vecki, a singer of western reputation, came to 
New York last March to look the eastern field over and 
while here he signed with Jules Daiber as his manager. 
Business terminated, he returned to his native state of 
California in order to fill engagements that had been 
booked and, incidentally, he began settling his affairs in 
preparation for his permanent residence in New York. 

“The field in the East,” explained Mr. Vecki, “is much 
broader Jeing ‘the baritone’ of my home town meant 
nothing to me. I began to feel cramped and the term ‘the 
well known local singer’ got on my nerves. You know,” 


he continued with a twinkle in his eyes, “a prophet is never 
Now you see just why I 


recognized in his home town, 
had to get away 

“This season I shall fill concert engagements in and 
around New York and spend considerable time in teach- 
ing. Eventually, though, I hope to resume my operatic 


work. As a matter of fact, I studied law at the Univer- 
sity of California. My father being a physician and my 
brother a dentist, the natural conviction seemed to be to 
have a lawyer in the family. I sometimes think if there 
had been a younger brother, he might have been headed 
for the undertaking business so as to let no one get away 
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from the Vecki family. Well, to make a long story short, 


I practised law and sang on the side. After a time, things 
were just the reverse—I sang and practised law on the 
side. ‘That’s another reason why | was anxious to get 
away. I wanted to devote all my time to singing.” 

When Mr. Vecki was asked whether his family were 
musical, he replied that ‘his mother had been a very fine 
pianist and was a graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 
where she was a favorite pupil of the famous Epstein. 
When she married, however, she gave up her public career, 
but it was always her wish that her son Marion become a 
singer. At the age of six, therefore, she began to give 
him jessons on the piano, so that by the time he had 
reached the age of eight, he was considered a prodigy in 
Vienna. He played with ease all the Beethoven sonatas 
and “played them quite well,” as Mr. Vecki expressed it 
himself, 

“Even now,” he continued, “I play all my own accom- 
paniments and my knowledge of music enables me to 
learn new music very readily. For instance, when I was 
a member of the American Opera Company, I learned 
the part of the Count in ‘The Bohemian Girl’ in four days 
and that of Don Jose in five days.” 

“Where did this occur?” 

“In Oakland, Cal. As a matter of record, all my oper- 
atic work has been on the Pacific Coast. I have now a 
repertory of twenty-six baritone roles and I sing the role 
of Valentine in three different languages.” 











November 21st and 22d.” 


From Both Audiences: 
Many recalls after each movement of the 
concerto and its conclusion: “frantic ap- 


plause”’! 


From the Chicago press unanimous praise: 
Cullied from the comments of the great 
papers. 


The Evening Post (Mr, Hackett) : 

“|. He gave a brilliant reading of the 
concerto . . . he demonstrated that he has 
a thorough grinding in the music of the old 
school—he gave a broad and vigorous in- 
terpretation.” 


The Daily Tribune (Mr, Hubbard) : 
“He played with genuine feeling and 
with admirable intelligence and taste.” 


The Examiner-Herald (Miss Webber) : 

“The second special thrill of the afternoon 
came with Leo Ornstein’s brilliant playing 
of a MacDowell concerto. This young genius, 
about whom so much has been written be- 
cause of his startling contribution to mod- 
ernism in music, both as performer and 
composer, is rhythm personified. His swing 
was fairly contagious, so that there was a 
unanimity of musical expression between him 
and the orchestra that is seldom accom- 
plished and it won for him instant recogni- 
tion,” 


The Daily News (Mr. Rosenfeld) : 

“Aeroplane speed and lightning brilliance 
combined to make Leo Ornstein’s piano play- 
ing at Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon 
something out of the ordinary, in the matter 
of the soloists who appear during the seasons 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“His selection for the afternoon was the 
better of the two piano concertos, the sec- 
ond, in D minor, by Edward MacDowell, the 
American composer, and not since Carrefio 
performed it here has it had such a thrilling, 
astoundingly propulsive rendition as that 
which Ornstein gave it. 


The Chicago Triumph 


OF 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


“Leo Ornstein appeared for the first time as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
" Orchestra, Playing MacDowell’s D minor concerto; Fredk. A. Stock Conducting, 


“The young American pianist, he might 
well be called that for most of his life has 
been spent in this country, chose well in 
selecting this, one of the most typical of 
American compositions, for no piano con- 
certo in our literature so aptly and so com- 
pletely represents the American spirit as 
does this piece. 

“Ornstein is a very gifted young pianist 
who has caught the intentions of the com- 
poser completely and has just the right tem- 
perament, the remarkable technical command 
and the rapid digital fleetness for its proper 
interpretation. The presto was played with 
such sure and steady rhythm that it fairly 
throbbed with life and motion, and sounded 
as though it were played in a more deliberate 
tempo than that indicated. On the other 
hand, the allegro molto, which followed, was 
taken at a terrific speed, driving all before it 
with its impetuosity. There were moments 
of sustained musical beauty also, as in the 
contrasting slower sections, in which some 
fine tonal weaving was brought out. 

“The entire effect of his playing was grip- 
ping, and he was given enthusiastic applause 
and frequently recalled. The orchestra un- 
der Mr. Stock gave him excellent support.” 


The Chicago American (Mr. DeVries) : 

“Never has MacDowell’s concerto so 
pleased me, because never have I heard it 
played with such skill as by Mr. Ornstein 
yesterday. 

“The young soloist is one of the big men 
of the pianoforte. He gives his tone ele- 
gance, warmth and at times exceptional 
beauty. Especially is this evident in his 
pianissimo, which is of haunting delicacy 
and loveliness. His dynamics are never 
hard. This man never pounds. He plays. 

Mr. Ornstein’s technique is a delight in 
its surety. His attacks are vigorous but al- 
ways well pondered. Never does one lose- 
sight of the personality of the young pian- 
ist, for it colors every phrase. It ‘makes’ 
his playing. Of course, his success was 
complete and spontaneous and the many de- 
mands for his bows, very justly earned.” 
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MARION VECKI, 
Baritone. 


“Do you like operatic work?” asked the writer. 

“Rather,” was the quick reply. “But I like concert work 
equally as well. In opera, one has a better chance to lose 
oneself because of the surroundings, the other artists, the 
lights, etc., and besides, one isn’t so conscious of the audi- 
ence. After all, when I come right down to it, whether 
it is opera, oratorio or concert, | love to sing and live 
just to do that one thing.” 

In speaking of his work Mr. Vecki said that he be- 
lieved that one had to have the atmosphere that comes 
with association with the artists here in New York. If a 
singer is ambitious in smaller towns, he will certainly have 
that constant desire to move on. Mr. Vecki feels now 
that he has accomplished that end, all he needs is the op- 
portunity to show what he can do. The rest is up to 
him. 

“IT have many natural advantages in my favor,” he said 
quite frankly. “A voice, first of all, then a knowledge of 
the languages, the facility for learning and good eyesight. 
Then, of course, there is soul, and if a person has not 
that requisite, he has nothing. It is just these natural 
gifts that have drawn me into the arms of music. | 
might add that I simply have to give utterance to them in 
spite of myself. 

“All my work has been in the United States and I, like 
a great many others, claim to be thoroughly American. I 
was raised an American and I have never had any foreign 
ties, although I spent several years as a child in Vienna. 
Therefore, it is safe to add, ‘American to the core.’ My 
schooling abroad made me, if anything, appreciate America 
more.” 

Mr. Vecki says that an artist must have self analysis 
and that there are so many students with good material 
who are led astray because of flattery. “The critics are 
justified,” according to the singer, “when they cast around 
to find the weak spots in the public performer’s armor. 
The true artist is benefitted by adverse criticism, and the 
moment a persons says, ‘I have achieved all,’ he is no 
longer an artist, for the very thing that makes him an 
artist is the constant striving for finesse. Listen to one, 
and at the end of the concert ask what has pleased you 
the most. After deep consideration, nine times out of 
ten you will come to the conclusion that it is nothing in 
particular but merely all the details worked out properly. 
A true artist never finishes his work, and that is why he 
is an artist. He knows that there is never an end to his 
learning.” eis 


Police Band Grows in Popular Favor 


The city is. very proud of its excellent Police Band, an 
organization. which has grown tremendously in popular 
favor, especially since America entered the great world ° 
war and won it, for the very good reason that on all 
patriotic occasions it has given its time and services fully 
and willingly. There is no slacking among its members in 
their ambition to make the organization one of the very 
best in the country and they have practically accomplished 
that ideal as many eminent musicians, including Sousa, 
have testified. 

A concert by the band on the evening of December 13, 
at the Seventh Regiment Armory, Park avenue and Sixty- 
seventh street, New York, under Conductor Walter 
Rogers, will include such celebrated artists as: Riccardo 
Stracciari, Margaret Romaine, the Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet, Sascha Jacobsen, Carmella Ponselle and George 
Meader. A concert by the band tonight at the Twenty- 
third Regiment Armory of Brooklyn will have as soloists : 
Edgar Schofield, Sonya Medvedieff, Elizabeth Wood, Teles 
Longtin, Elsie Stevenson, Walter Kieswetter, Martha 
Phillips and John Powell. 


Ten New Scott Songs 


John Prindle Scott opens his season with ten new 
songs issued and in press. Harold Flammer has “Depart 
From Me,” “The Messengers of Peace” and church songs 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas and Easter. G. Schirmer has 
“Following the Star” and “Light” (both sacred), also “To 
an Old Love” and nocturne, a trio for voice, violin and 
cello. Huntzinger & Dilworth have a new secular song, 


“Romeo in Georgia,” ready for immediate release. 
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He plays with such charm, the charm of a happy tem- 
perament, no doubt capable of falling in and out of love a 
half-dozen times a day (as Chopin did). His sparkling 
style, command of a varied tone palette, his power, elasticity 
and propulsive rhythms—even in the slowest movement you 
feel the rhythmic pulse-beat—his finished mechanism, all 
these are fascinating factors, yet do not represent the full 
measure of the young man. He is from head to heels musi- 
cal. His touch sings. His intelligence is admirable and his 
flair for the composer’s meaning is born, not made. In a 
word, a piano virtuoso who promises to be in the world’s first 
rank. 

He was a charmer in the Chopin group, changing the 
order of the program. He played the F minor nocturne— 
not the F major—the A flat study from op. 25, the “Aeolian 
Harp.” 

In the study, double sixths, the virtuoso came to the sur- 
face in astounding performance; it was almost legato, and 








LEMKE 


Still “The Phenomenal Pianist” 


“You may count such artists on 
the fingers of one hand and have 
several digits to spare.” 

New York World 
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By JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER | 





LEVITZKI CHARMS 

If only all piano recitals would be like that of Mischa 
Levitzki at Carnegie Hall last night! Unfortunately, there 
are many piano “reciters,” but one Levitzki. Here is a 
young man born in Russia, though a resident of this city 
since his childhood. He studied here with that sterling pian- 
ist, composer and pedagogue, Sigismund Stojowski. Li 
Levitzki had come heralded as the greatest living successor 
of Liszt or Rubinstein, great would have been the trumpet- 
ings. He is, however, a4 modest youth who plays the piano 
as Heifetz plays the fiddle: by the grace of God! His talent 
proclaims him the best pianistic timbre—we had almost writ- 
ten Presidential—since the advent of Josef Hofmann; and 
that is saying a lot. 


so enthusiasm-breeding that he had to repeat the piece, play- 
ing it still swifter, lighter and softer. De Pachmann is the 
only pianist who delivered this tremendously difficult study 
absolutely legato, as he did the study in G sharp minor, 
double-thirds. Levitzki achieves his legato by a deft hand 
stroke and a dexterous blending of the pedal. His pedalling 
is excellent. Exciting, too, was the Polonaise in A flat, the 
Heroic, yet it lost its massive spirit because of the too rapid 
tempo. The Polonaise is a stately dance, not a martial quick- 
step. But, then, Levitzki only patterned after other pianists 
who seek the sensational at any cost. His variety of tone- 
color was magnificent. That is his special gift. When we 
left the crowded hall he was rippling off the G flat study, 
the Butterfly of Chopin, and the evening wasn’t half over. 
He was recalled six times after the Beethoven number. 
Mischa Levitzki is, we repeat, a pianist who charms and a 
rare sort nowadays. You may count such artists on the 
fingers of one hand and have several digits to spare.—New 
York World, November 19, 1919. 
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Voice Training for Children 
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To the outsider, unfamiliar with the problems of school music, and who is not 
particularly anxious to investigate, the general impression seems to be that the singing 
(tone production) of school children is universally bad. This contention is as false as 
to assume that musical instruction is not being accomplished. It is true that years ago, 
when little attention was paid to tone production, the results were far from satisfactory. 
Today, much can be said in favor of the good being done. 

Supervisors of prominence unfortunately differ when it comes to best methods for 
obtaining results. Frequently new schemes are advanced by enthusiasts who announce 
a “cure,” and inasmuch as every cure must have a “quack” the patient is invariably the 


sufferer. 





MATERIAL AND MetHop. 


Much literature has been written on the subject, but little has found favor, due 
no doubt to the fact that the authors, while experts in the subject of voice production, 
knew little of the child problem. Choirmasters were prejudiced in favor of their rather 
limited sphere, and had little patience with the general education of the masses. How 
willing they were to criticize the schools, and how meager of suggestion, when asked 
for ways and means of improvement. Fortunately, the fine work done by school choruses 
in assisting at symphonic and oratorio performances is doing much to dissipate the 
false notions and to establish firmly voice culture as the most important feature of 
school music. 

It is not the purpose of this article to prescribe a “panacea” of all evils of poor 
tone production, but to offer a few simple suggestions of methods which have been used 
to great advantage in school work. Musical pedagogues have now brought their difference 
of opinion down to the following divisions: 

(1) The old scientific method which was based on a knowledge of muscular 
control and mechanical processes. 

(2) The universal or natural method of the functioning of the human voice, 
without a direct knowledge of the mechanical process of tone production. 

The latter seems to be more practical for class instruction, because after all it is 
the class teacher who in addition to her other duties must assume the burden of instruc- 
tion. Frequently she enters upon her duty with little knowledge of how to train the 
child voice. 

How tHe Averace Person May Recocnize Goop Tone Propuction. 


When the class teacher is called upon to improve the tone quality, the first question 
asked is, “What shall I do?” Permit us to tell you what you require. 

First: A “good ear”—that is, a highly developed sense of hearing. 

Second: A fair knowledge of a pure tone quality, and the ability to sing a tone of 
that character. It is fair to assume that ninety or more per cent. of school children 
enter school without vocal defects—but the untrained voice is crude, by comparison with 
the cultivated voice. However, it must be understood that the skill which children 
acquire in the handling of their voices, is not obtained by any knowledge of muscular 
control or aided by mechanical processes. f 

Acknowledging that faults are present, we proceed to eradicate them. 

1. The over-nasality (shrillness). 

2. The coarse or chest tone quality. 

Nasality and throatiness are frequently overcome by the use of the aspirate (wh) 
and “oo”—the controlled expulsion of breath, as in whistling, and the soft breathing tone 
which is produced by the sound of “oo” in the middle register. When this is accom- 
plished, have the children do the same thing on the pitch of D, fourth line, or E, fourth 
space. Carry this tone quality down and use it through the successive tones of the 
scale. Gradually, by proper breath control, the volume is broadened and a freedom 
takes the place of stiffness in the throat. 

By the above method certain children will produce a perfect tone. Select these for 
the slower ones to imitate, and most of your trouble will disappear. The teacher can 
learn more about good or bad tone production by listening to the children than by any 
other method, and the children learn by listening and imitating. 

Wuewn to Correct MISTAKES, 

It is generally agreed that little formalism is needed in the vocal training of school 
children. Mistakes are to be corrected only when they occur. The teacher is not required 
to anticipate the error because he believes it is going to occur. The main point is to 


provide proper guidance during the first four years of school instruction and very few 
faults will develop later on. It is during and after mutation that the danger is present. 


APPLICATIONS OF THESE PRINCIPLES To SINGING. 


_ No special exercises are needed for the vocal instruction of children. The necessary 
points are to be accomplished through singing the text, viz.: (a) pronunciation, (b) 
enunciation, (c) articulation, (d) lyric diction. 

The class teacher is concerned each day with the teaching of English. The same 
method which she uses for the teaching of phonics may be utilized in vocalization with 
excellent results. For example, sing and sustain the following words: HANG—HUNG. 
Note the difference in quality of the two words. The former, a hard tone, the latter 
a soft nasality. The very character of these words is clearly illustrated in their 
enunciation. 

Tue Use or VowEts. 

Teachers should not confine the children to a limited use of the vowel “oo,” but 
should command a@ practice of all the vowels and make a distinct comparison of “oo” 
versus “ah,” with all the intermediate sounds. One of the great dangers of continued 
drill is that while beauty of tone may be derived from such practise, frequently the 
faults return when children revert to singing words. The practise then should be around 
the proper phrasing of the song. i 

Avoid slurring; do not permit the last syllable of one word to be connected with 
the first of another. Sing at moderate speed in practise, so that the head and chest tones 
may be properly blended. If this is done there will be little or no trace of what is 
commonly known as the chest register—usually coarse shouting. Forcing of the voice 
is a cause of sharping; a poor ear is, invariably, the reason for flatting, 

Consonants. 

The same scheme for pronouncing consonant sounds should be applied to singing as 
well as speaking. Practice the sounds 1, n, m, ng, ing, b, p, s, ¥, etc., and see how 
readily phonetic practise for correct pronunciation is easily responsible for pure tone 
production. Final consonants are just as essential as initial consonants in word forma- 
tion, and have a t deal to do with success in tone production. 

‘Remember above all, that breathing and phrasing are corollaries. The pause in 
musical phrasing takes the place of the comma and period and should be observed and 
treated in the same way. 


SumMakry. 
It has jjustly said that the power of the child is limited only by the power of 
the teacher. “general tone of the class is regulated by what the teacher really hears. 


Remember always, that there is a difference between quality and quantity. There is a 
difference betw the 4 head tone quality and the heavy chest tone so frequently 
abused, and the method for distinguishing the difference in these qualities is in reality 
your own ability to hear, 

Loud singing should not be tolerated, as there is a difference between shouting and 
volume of tone. Teachers should not “hush” the voices, but should give positive direc- 
tions how to do the right thing. 

Strict attention should be paid to posture. A slovenly position will lead to slovenly 
work. Do notygive elaborate breathing exercises which are meaningless to the class. 
Nature pkovides sufficiently for our breath. The same principles apply to the speaking 
voice and‘we must not try to convince ourselves otherwise. Breathe naturally and the 
problem is solved. The only real point which we have to teach the child is how properly 
to control his breath. : 

Remember the importance of “attack” in singing. An imperfect beginning is fre- 
quently the cause of subsequent failure. 

ConcLusion, 


The subject is so tremendously misunderstood that we have no doubt our simple 
suggestions will be questioned. owever, every point mentioned is important enough 
for an individual treatise, but we cannot do more than suggest in an article of this 
nature. The problem is a simple one after all, and if it encourages and inspires teachers 
to look more deeply into the subject it will have accomplished its purpose. 

Have You Hearn THat— 


There is a new course of study announced for the Oregon high schools. State 
Superintendent Churchill has prepared, with the aid of his committee, a new scheme 
“for giving credit for music outside of school whereby the principal of the high school 
is satisfied as to the sufficiency and preparation of the teacher for the music course.” 








NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Sunday, December 14 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Sophie Braslau, so- 
loist. Afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Percy Grainger, 


soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 

John McCormack. Song recital. Evening. Hippo- 
drome. 

Paulist Choristers. Song recital. Afternoon. Hippo- 


drome. 
Viadimir Dubinsky. Cello recital. Evening. Chalif 


Hall. 

Waldorf Sunday Evening Musicale—Cecil Burleigh, so- 
loist. Evening. * Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 

Maria Grever, Song recital. Evening. Princess The- 


ater. 
MacDowell Club. Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth street. 
Monday, December 15 
~—- eee: Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Alice Moncrieff. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, December 16 
Beethoven Association—Easton, Elman and Gabrilo- 
witsch, soloists. Evening. "Aeolian Hall. 
Jacques Thibaud. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carne- 


e¢ Hall. 
Musical Art Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Sonya _—— Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Wednesday, December 17 


Carolyn Willard. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
St. Cecilia Club, Evening. Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


Thursday, December 18 
Philharm peng Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
ie Hall. 
Dai Buell. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
John Powell and Eddy Brown. Piano and violin re- 
cital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Ruano Bogislav. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Theater. 


Princess 


Friday, December 19 
Biltmore Morning Musicale. Morning. 


more. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon, Car- 
negie Hall. 7 
Googe, pam, Jr. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian 
a 


Hotel Bilt- 


Alexander De Markoff. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Saturday, December 20 
Guiomar Novaes. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all. 
Albert Vertchamp. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Sunday, December 21 

Sergei Rachmaninoff. Piano recital. Afternoon. 

negie Hall. 

Phili » aad 

all. 

Society of American Music Optimists. 
Chalif Hall. 

usic League of the People’s Institute Chamber Music 

eo ’ Evening. Washington Irving High 

chool. 


Car- 


Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


Afternoon. 


Spalding Recital, December 27 
Albert Spalding, who is now playing on the Pacific 
Coast, will give his first New York recital of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 27. 


Bonci Triumphs in Chicago 
Bonci made his Chi debut with the Chicago Opera 
Association in “The Masked Ball” during the opening 
week, and the following telegram received by the MusICcAL 
Courier speaks for itself: 


Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
Bonci scored veritable triumph as Manken in “Masked Ball.” 


Farrar, De Segurola and Godowsky 
Open Commodore Series 


The Hotel Commodore Series of Friday Evening Musi- 
cales will open on December 12 in the Grand Ballroom. 
The artists appearing on this occasion are Geraldine Far- 
rar, soprano; Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and Andres De 
Segurola, basso. OT TAOS oat 


New York’s New Concert Hall 
Opens December 14 


Music Hall, New York’s new concert hall, located on 
Sixty-third street, between Broadway and Central Park 
West, will be dedicated on Sunday afternoon, December 
14. 

Music Hall originally was intended for an intimate 
theater. It now has heen remodeled and transformed into 
a recital hall with a seating capacity of 1,000. 

S. E. Macmillen, manager of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, has taken over the management of Music Hall. 
Already many artists of prominence have engaged the 
auditorium for recitals. 

Arrangements now are being made by which the New 
Symphony Orchestra will use Music Hall for rehearsal 
purposes. Edward Seidle, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is building a platform stage to extend over the 
seats in the auditorium in sufficient proportion to accom- 
modate the 100 men of the orchestra Artur Bodanzky, 
its conductor, 
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New York THURSDAY, 





Concrete evidence that there is popular demand 
to hear Toscha Seidel, the violinist, is embodied in 
the fact that he was engaged for four New York 
appearances within eight days recently. They were 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on November 30; 
at the Hotel Biltmore, December 5; with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, December 6; 
and at a Bagby musicale on December 8. 


There is no new proof needed of Kreisler’s popu- 
larity in New York; but if there were, the flock of 
ticket speculators who invaded the sidewalk in front 
of Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon would be 
sufficient evidence. This is the first time in our ex- 
perience that we have seen the ravens hovering 
about a recital. It is to be hoped that the Carnegie 
Hall authorities will see that the City laws are en- 
forced the next time. 


Commenting on the use of the German language 
in opera here now, the Morning Telegraph says: 
“It grates on our ears! If it smelt it would smell 
of poison gas! Its sound awakens memories of the 
siege guns at Liege, or the explosion of the bombs 
hurled on defenseless Paris! If you could see the 
language it would call up the hideous visages of 
Hindenburg and Von Tirpitz and Bissing, the 
tyrannical headsman of Belgium!” % 

—— 


Ae 
Theodore Spiering is very proud, as he has a 
right to be, over the compliments paid his seventeen 


year old artist-pupil, Ruth Kemper, by Eugene 
Ysaye, under whose baton she played the Saint- 
Saéens A major concerto recently with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. The distinguished Bel- 
gian violinist and conductor had only words of the 
highest praise for Mr. Spiering’s prodigy and as- 
sured her that he would seek her assistance again 
at the earliest opportunity. 


New York is showing itself capable of absorbing 
a tremendous amount of music, provided it is good 
music, Not only are the afternoons and evenings 
filled with concerts and recitals but this year has 
seen a whole new series added, in the Friday 
Evening Musicales at the new Hotel Commodore. 
It takes just such a wide vision as John McE. Bow- 
man, the president of the hotel, possesses to realize 
that the possibilities were not exhausted by other 
series already in existence, and to add to his Hotel 
Riltmore musicales, which have been so successful 
the last few seasons on Friday mornings, the new 
series at the Commodore. That-his judgment is ab- 
solutely sound is proven by the fact that these new 
concerts are regularly sold out—not surprising in 
view of the fact that on the list of the two series 
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Manager R. E. Johnston has placed the names of 
practically every artist who stands today foremost 
in the public attention. 

saieaitimed pean 

The Theatre-Lyrique, Paris, gave its first Italian 
performance, presenting “The Barber of Seville,” 
on November 15. Polacco conducted and among 
the artists known in America who took part were 
Lydia Lipkowska, Dhin Gilly, Fernando Carpi and 
Vanni Marcoux. 

a 

As long as the printers’ strike was on, the pro- 
gram contractors for various concert halls in New 
York had at least a reasonable excuse for not sup- 
plying a sufficient number of programs, but now 
that the strike is over, there is no further reason 
why there should not be a program for every 
auditor. Judging by recent experiences in Car- 
negie Hall, we do not believe there is any attempt 
made to print enough programs to supply an audi- 
ence of good size, not to speak of the crowded 
audiences which regularly listen to orchestra con- 
certs there this year. 

—_——~<-—_-_-—- 

Unusual interest has been shown by composers 
in the so-called “contest” which Artur Bodanzky 
has planned for April, when six of the New 
Symphony Orchestra rehearsal periods will be de- 
voted to the reading of new works, with the idea 
of including some of the best of them in the New 
Symphony Orchestra programs for the 1920-21 
season, Already the scores of many of the new 
compositions have been delivered at the office of 
the New Symphony Orchestra, 25 West Forty- 
second Street, and numerous letters have been re- 
ceived from composers asking for details. Mr. Bo- 
danzky has arranged, providing they wish to do it, 
to have the composers conduct their own works. 

? oii 

The news of the institution of a suit against the 
French Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers, by the American society with a similar name 
is not surprising. Considering the attention which 
has been paid to French music and the helping hand 
which has been extended to French artists appear- 
ing in this country—not to mention the assistance 
rendered musicians in France impoverished through 
the war—there has been a general feeling that the 
enforcement of a performance fee for French 
works, especially in the case of a singer who ad- 
vertised French songs by singing them, was some- 
what bad taste. This feeling undoubtedly had 
nothing to do with the filing of the suit, which has 
to do with purely business matters, but there are 
few who will be sorry to see the activities of the 
French society in this country curbed. 

The war has been over for a year now, but ap- 
parently there is very little disposition on the part 
of American music students to go abroad for study. 
Perhaps the unpleasant conditions which still ex- 
ist in Europe account for this, or it may be now 
that America has had the opportunity to demon- 
strate sufficiently that she is, so to say, self con- 
tained in everything that relates to music and a 
musical education, that this thing of going abroad 
to “finish” has been done away with forever. It 
is a significant sign of the times when so well 
known a master as Isidore Braggiotti of Florence 
leaves his beautiful estate just outside of that city 
to come to this country in order to keep in touch 
with the clientele who before the war went to his 
country, and Braggiotti’s coming is only cited as a 
typical example. He has been preceded by several 
masters of reputation and without doubt will be 
followed. by many more. 

ae oe 


Evans and Salter, the young Atlanta, (ia., man- 
agerial firm, is making a name for itself as an en- 
terprising organization. Of course it is not hard 
for anybody to sell tickets for a John McCormack 
concert, but the Atlantasyoung men, in selling the 
house for his appearance there on November 27, 
broke even the remarkable record for an advance 
sale set by the Metropolitan Opera on its opening 
in the Georgia capital last spring. The concert 
took place on Thursday evening and on the pre- 
ceding Monday, when the ticket sale opened, no 
less than 5,500 tickets were sold, beating the At- 
lanta record for one day’s sale by several hundred. 
By Tuesday noon the entire Auditorium. seating 
seven thousand, had been sold, and the prospects 
were that several thousand would-be auditors were 
hound to be disappointed. This was McCormack’s 
fourth appearance in Atlanta. It is very evident 
that when our Southern friends like an artist they 
like him with a large L. 


Y ake 


ee eee 
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Charles Harfort Lloyd, organist of the Royal 
Chapel of St. James, London, died recently. 
cenuniiticnacn 


Don’t forget your Christmas present to your 
musical friend, a subscription to the Musica Cou- 
RIER—that is, if you can find a musical friend who 


doesn’t read it. 
owl ~@ 


The library of the Paris Conservatoire recently 
received as a gift from the widow of the late Alexis 
Rostand the manuscript of Berlioz’s symphony, 

“Harold in Italy.” 


Camille Chevillard celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day in Paris on October 14. Son-in-law of the late 
Charles Lamoureux, he succeeded him as conductor 
of the Lamoureux Orchestra in 1897, and has been 
directing it ever since. 

The first novelty to be given at the Paris Opera 
this season is “Goyescas” by Granados, which is 
to be coupled with that delightful ballet, “Sylvia.” 
The Opera-Comique has taken into its repertory a 
light opera, “Caprice de Roi” by Puget. 

Raoul Gunsbourg is to have a two months’ opera 
season at Monte Carlo in 1920, during February 
ard March. A novelty to be presented is “Satan” 
which he has recently “composed.” The principal 
roles in this will be taken by Lucien Muratore and 
Robert Couzinou. 


The Theatre-Lyrique of aris has just prese nted 
as a novelty an opera called ‘Tarass-Boulba,” the 
libretto taken from a romance by the celebrated 
Russian author, Gogol. The composer is Marcel 
Samuel—Rousseau, a Prix de Rome back in 1905 
and now professor of harmony at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, 

siceaetbiniat 

The American Women’s Club of Paris is giving 
a series of short evening recitals on Tuesdays this 
season, The first one took place October 26, the 
artist being Clara Rabinowitch, a former pupil of 
the Institute ef Musical Art, New York, and more 
recently a pupil of Isidor Phillipp of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

nictameatiliiimnitenluhi 

Guy Ropartz, director of the conservatory at 
Strassburg ever since the French re-entered Alsace, 
recently conducted the first symphonic concert of 
the season there. The opening numbers were a 
Requiem by Fauré and a Te Deum by Berlioz in 
commemoration of those who had given their lives 
in the great contest which resulted in the recapture 
of Alsace. The symphony was that of César 
Franck. 

aha 

It is beginning to be the fashion nowadays to 
discover new manuscripts of long dead composers. 
Some works of Beethoven were reported to have 
been discovered not long ago in the British 
Museum; a musician in Rome found a piano piece 
by Rossini; and now a searcher in the archives of 
the church of St. John Lateran at Rome is said to 
have brought to light a twenty-four page manu- 
script of Palestrina, a hitherto unknown work. 


Siepaaliecpiaon 

It was San Francisco that first made the reputa- 
tion of Luisa Tetrazzini in this country, for she 
was known and acclaimed there before she ever 
appeared in the East. And on November 30, when 
she returned to the city of the Golden Gate, an audi- 
ence packed the huge auditorium where she sang 
—one of the largest in the country—to the last seat 
and inch of standing room. When she appeared it 
was minutes before she could begin to sing, so loud 
and insistent was the ovation which greeted her, 
and the scenes of enthusiasm which followed each 
of her numbers are rarely equalled in the concert 
hall. Tetrazzini came back to her own with a 
vengeance ! 


ee tee 
It is too bad that all the impresarios are unable 
to meet the public half way as did one in charge 
of a recent season at Algiers. Presenting “William 
Tell,” he advertised as follows in the papers: “The 
overture will be played before the second act in- 


~stead of the first in order that all the spectators 


may hear this celebrated work.” It must have 
been a near relation of this same impresario who, 
managing a season at Athens, Greece, not long ago, 
was confronted with a chorus strike. Hesitating 
not a moment, he decided to go ahead with the per- 
formance of “Faust.” The Kermess scene had to 
be omitted, of course, but he compensated later on 
for, this by hiring a whole battalion of soldiers to 
march across the stage, while the orchestra lustily 
plaved the music of the Soldiers’ Chorus with 
double the accustomed energy. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


All the Wagner singers in America are, like 
Micawber, waiting for something to turn up. 
nermre*e 


“Why do you write only a paragraph about even 
the most important musical subjects,”? inquires 
A. E. S. on a mauve correspondence card with 
silver initialing. We do not always write only a 
paragraph. 


zee, 
Sometimes we write two. Like this. 
nme, 


Of course we admit that we are stingier than the 
Sun, which in its Sunday issue of December 7, 
gives a half page of space—in these paper shortage 
days—to the life story, picture and philosophic- 
operatic opinion of Mrs. Coleman, whose claim to 
tonal distinction lies in the fact that for thirty-one 
years she has been taking off and putting on the 
wraps of the ladies who sit in the parterre boxes 
ai the Metropolitan. 

eRe 


To say nothing of the half page belated war 
romance which the Tribune critic dishes up for 
its Sunday, December 7, readers, to the effect that 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1902, was a piece of politi- 
cal propaganda. 

RR e 

In the meantime when the American composer 
writes a new symphony he gets a dozen or eleven 
lines in the paper, if it condescends to notice him 
at all. 

RR es 

Henry T. Finck continues to preach that most 
symphonies are too long, and he is right. Many 
plays are curtailed after their first production if 
they are found to be too long. Shakespeare’s 
dramas and Wagner’s operas frequently appear in 
abbreviated form. Why should the symphony en- 
joy immunity from the pruning shears? 

ReRme 


Regarding the Kreisler uproar the Evening Post 
remarks that “it is high time that freedom-loving 
Americans remind meddlers that every American 
citizen has a right to hear whatever music he please 
if he can pay for it and does not require anyone 
else to listen to it.” 

eee 


The Harvard Crimson defends Kreisler in an 
article called “Art and the Bloody Shirt.” 
nem, 


William Howard Taft warns the American 
Legion against the foolishness of its interference in 
matters musical and theatrical. 

Rene 

Ernest Newman, writing to the Boston Tran- 
script from London (December 5) declares that 
the English public as a whole has no objection even 
to contemporary German music. Newman adds 
eloquently: “There can be little doubt that before 
long the best of the modern German songs will 
reappear in our programs, as, in our own interests, 
it is advisable that they should, and if German 
songs, why not German operas? If 1 am not a 
traitor to my country by listening with pleasure to 
‘Widmung’ or ‘Traum durch die Dammerung,’ 
ought I to be taken to the Tower and shot for want- 
ing to hear ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ again ?” 

nrme 

One thing the Ouija board can’t tell is the plot 
of “Trovatore”’—or of “Giaconda.” 

nne”e 

Suggestion for choral societies: 
“The Messiah” during Yuletide. 

neme 

F. C. Shang has evolve? these merry tonal re- 
flections : 

“I had seats on the stage,” said Mischa Elman proudly, 
as he dismounted from a Fifth avenue bus. 

“Get 'em while they’re hot!” muttered a weary standee 
at Carnegie Hall as she slipped into an aisle seat just va- 
cated by an itinerant critic. 

“That’s where I shine,” remarked the trombone player 
as he surveyed the back of his serge coat. 

“It's my blow,” admitted the tenor, benevolently, as he 
left the wings for the * ‘Celeste Aida” aria. 

“They shall not pass,” asserted the concert manager upon 
issuing a “No Complimentaries” order. 

“Well, boys, here’s how,” stated the vocal teacher, illus- 
trating the latest and most approved method of correct 


sound emission. 
“It looks like snow,” growled the box alain man, sur- 


7 


Why not give 


veying a long line of students in front of the window, 
each bearing a familiar white ticket. 
nee 


Last Sunday in New York, although dry, was 
quite bearable with music rendered at concerts ga- 
lore by the Philharmonic, New York Symphony, 
Kreisler, Elman, Rachmaninoff, the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, Moiseiwitsch, Mabel Garrison, 
Thomas Chalmers, Lester Donahue, Marie Sun- 
delius, Pasquale Amato, Guiomar Novaes. Mildred 
Dilling, Emily Gresser, Paola Martucci. It is esti- 
mated that about 25,000 persons attended the fore- 
going events. 

RRmre 

William J. Henderson takes a shy at program 
books in last Sunday’s Sun and states ‘t as his be- 
lief that “‘very few people get any benefit from pro- 
gram notes. Many persons are annoyed by the per- 
sistent rustling of the paper while idlers turn over 
the leaves in their profound examination of the ad- 
vertisements. Herein lies perhaps the principal rea- 
son for the existence of long program notes. They 
can be made to carry a valuable amount of advertis- 
ing which brief notes cannot.” Moved by Mr. Hen- 
derson’s wise view, we took occasion to examine 
several of the recent program books of the various 
orchestras throughout the country, and we were 
struck with the nature of much of the advertising 
which they carry. For instance, there is the St. 
Louis Orchestra. We were fascinated with the full 
page Ely & Walker ad. in its November 9 program 
carrying the device “Quality Shows in Topsy 
Hose,” and illustrated by a picture of a beautiful 
female in a flimsy nightie so earelessly arranged 
that it displays the entire wealth of very long stock- 
ings worn by the lovely person. Puritanical Bos- 
ton, desirous for once of not being outdone by St. 
Louis, has an attractive Boston Hygienic Corset Co. 
ad. in its program, the cousin of the hosiery lady 
being shown in intimate boudoir negligée and prov- 
ing that the Hygienic brand can be recommended, 
as the ad. says, “for comfort and graceful lines.” 
Minneapolis contributes to the collection a hand- 
some page ad. of Munsing Wear in which a colored 
portrait of a young mother and her two girl chil- 
dren demonstrates how Munsing Union Suits “fit 
and cover the form perfectly.” Mother is very 
modest for she holds a bath robe in front of her- 
self so that it emphasizes the lack of appazel behind 
it. The New York orchestral programs revealed 
no nude art. Neither did Chicago. In fact, the 
Chicago Orchestra pregrams have the reputation of 
accepting only the highest class advertising, for the 
management rejects everything else and makes it a 
privilege to grant space. At symphony concerts of 
the best kind, the program advertising should re- 
flect the same spirit. 

eRe 


“There is only one thing harder to get than a 
square deal and that is a square meal,” says the 
humorist of the American. And harder to get than 
both, is a square piano. Not that any one, how- 
ever, desires such a relic of musical barbarism. 

ner e*, 


If Hanslick never had attacked Wagner, no one 
would remember Vienna’s caustic critic. Moral for 
critics: Attack some one in the hope that he may 
become great. 

eRe, 

Formerly concert artists used to ask each other 
jealously “‘How many dates have you?” Now they 
inquire of one another slyly: “How many pages of 
daily paper advertising do you get from your 
phonograph company ?” 

mR e 


“The piano strike may be on,” communicates M. 
T., “but if so, I haven’t noticed it in our apartment 
house, for the pianos up and downstairs were work- 
ing overtime last Sunday. And it seemed to me 
that they were all playing ‘Vissi d’Arte’ from ‘But- 
terfly’ and encoring themselves with ‘Ridi Pagli- 
acco’ from ‘Pagliacci.’ ” 

eee 


The Misses Sutro, ef ensemble piano fame, have 
bethought themselves unselfishly of some of the 
older famous musicians living in the most distressed 
of the Furopean countries these parlous days. A 
subscription for impoverished Max Bruch (now al- 
most eighty-two years old) has been started by the 
Misses Sutro and it is to be hoped that musicians 
and musical persons will contribute liberally. 
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Surely those-vielinists Who have been Relved to win 
favor by playing Bruch’s works should respond to 
this appeal for help for the aged composer. The 
Misses Sutro remembered also Eduard Schiitt, cre- 
ator of many charming piano works, songs, an 
opera, piano concerto, etc. They wrote to Schiitt 
at Merano, Italy, and received this reply from him: 
Merano, September 7, 1919. 
My Dear Misses Sutro: 

Your sympathetic inquiry sunbed me deeply. It has 
convinced me anew that the world still holds some people 
whose hearts are right in spite of all the brutality of our 
time and the frightful misery of the world in which we 
are compelled to live. The fact that this spontaneous and 
warm solicitude comes to me from Americans whom | 
have not even the pleasure of knowing personally, makes 
my appreciation of your kindness even very much greater 

Please accept my warm thanks for your faithful de- 
votion, 

The events of the war and the even more terrible hap- 
penings in Russia, my native land, where my whole circle 
of near and distant relatives is living in the most miserable 
circumstances and constant danger of death, all combine 
to weigh heavily on my spirits and to render me abidingly 
unhappy. 

An admirer of America and of the American people 
even before 1914, I now hold them in higher regard than 
ever. Were I ten years younger, I would gladly and with 
a light heart leave this miserable, contemptible Europe. | 
would be happy if I could live and work in America. 
However, when one is sixty-three years old one cannot 
undertake such a decisive change in one’s life habits. 

And now I would like to hear something about yourself 
and your sister. Have you been in Europe during the past 
few years? Since the fall of 1918 German papers are for- 
bidden here, so that I am living in complete ignorance of 
all happenings in the art world. Does art still exist, or 
is it nowadays a luxury? 

Please accept again my thanks for your highly valued 
communication and accept my best regards for yourself 
and your sister. Very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Epuarp Scuutt. 


n RR 
The coal miners refuse to accept 14 per cent. in- 
crease in income. Well, if the coal miners don’t 
wish it, why not try music teachers? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


UNFORTUNATE MANAGEMENT 


The Vatican Choir completed a tour of this coun- 


try with a concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of December 2. It was a 
magnificent musical organization and its work 


spoke eloquently of the musicianship and ability as 
a conductor of the leader, Monsignor Casimiri. 
There is not and never has been a choir in Rome 
itself to compare with this selected body of men— 
chosen from the singers of the Schola Cantorum 
of the Vatican, the Sistine Choir and the Choirs of 
St. John Lateran and Santa Maria Maggiore—and 
we know whereof we speak, having made a careful 
personal study of the music in the Catholic 
Churches under the most advantageous conditions, 
during Holy Week, a few years ago. The pro- 
grams were in no sense popular—to the layman 
they must have been, to a great extent, boresome, 
made up as they were almost entirely from the 
music of the great masters of Catholic music who 
lived three and four hundred years ago. But to 
the musician and the musical dilettant, they were 
things of beauty undefiled. Some of the works of 
Palestrina, as revealed by these exquisite singers 
under the direction of Monsignor Casimiri, are of 
# beauty almost supernal. 

It is unfortunate that those who were responsible 
for bringing the choir here handled this splendid 
body of singers as a “circus attraction,” so to 
speak, instead of sending it on tour as a straight 
musical offering, and handling it through the local 
musical managers, who would have appealed to the 
public best able to understand and appreciate the 
work of the choir. It was booked in the same 
manner as Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band, Bert Williams or 
any other high priced vaudeville act, and a direct 
appeal made to the sort of audience which crowds 
the theaters to enjoy this class of attraction. 

Undoubtedly those who brought the choir to the 
United States made money. It was impossible not 
to do so in view of the enormous price at which 
the choir was sold to the local theatrical managers. 
It is understood that the huge guarantee demanded 
resulted in several cases in a large deficit for the 
local man, notwithstanding that he was compelled 
by the guarantee to demand inflated prices for 
seats. The promoters lost no chance to clean up, 
as is shown by the New York concerts. Although 
the first was on a seven dollar basis, which was 
simply profiteering from the loyalty of Catholics, 
the final concert, given just before the Choir sailed, 
was scaled at just half this price—and the Metro- 
politan showed stretches of empty seats at that. 
In fact, the prestige of the Catholic Church was 
deliberately exploited by these managers to gouge 
the local manager, who in turn was obliged to ccom- 








pensate himself by charging the piiblic ridiculous 


prices. Thus, one of the most creditable demon- 
strations of the faet that the Church, that great 
patron of art from its earliest foundation, was still 
capable of an artistic manifestation of the first 
rank, was debased for the sake of the private gain 
of American promoters. 

It is to be hoped that the lesson has been learned. 
The methods pursued were a distinct injustice to the 
local music managers who have labored so hard 
for years to build up the best interests for music 
in this country, and to the organization itself, 
which was cheapened in the public estimation and 
which failed to reach just that class of hearers 
who would have best appreciated this latest proof 
that the glory of Italian art by no means has come 
to an end, 

—_—o——_ 


DRY BUT TRUE 


There is no way to prevent the music of our day 
from running into harmonic excesses. Music has 
already gone to the extremes of certain styles in 
times past, and is likely to go other extremes in the 
future. One hundred years ago, more or less, it 
was the fashion to write extraordinarily brilliant 
passages for the voice. The fashion affected 
Haydn to a certain extent even at the end of his 
career when he was writing the arias in his “Crea- 
tion.” Mozart’s operas have many a touch of the 
prevailing style, much to the detriment of those 
operas today. Bellini and Rossini carried the art 
of florid vocal writing to such height that no one 
could go above it. Then the art collapsed of its 
own unbalanced extremity and composers would 
have no more to do with it. The vocal manner of 
Gluck, in spite of its age, proved to be saner and 
more dramatically true. 

About a hundred years before the passing of the 
florid vocal style occurred the dissolution of the 
extremely contrapuntal art derived from the 
Netherland school of composition. It had carried 
the mathematical and mechanical science of part 
writing to such a complexity that the art of music, 
properly so called, was all but stifled. Music had 
been struggling for many years to get rid of the 
contrapuntal chains which bound it. Bach and 
Handel actually created living music within the set 
and rigid forms of counterpoint, and perhaps de- 
layed for a time the extinction of the mechanical 
art of the Netherlanders. But as soon as the two 
giants were dead the trend of music turned at once 
to the monadic style. We can hardly account for 
the rapid popularity of Hydn’s early works, which 
often sound so trivial today, unless we bear in mind 
that the novelty of fresh and unconfined melodies 
was very welcome after the dreary pages of dull 
counterpoint the rank and file of composers were 
writing at the time, and had been writing for more 
than a century. 

Mozart had even more melodic charm than 
Haydn, a truer dramatic instinct, and he restored 
the contrapuntal element which Haydn had omitted 
from his instrumental works. Then came Bee- 
thoven, who uttered sentences of greater weight 
than Mozart, and who was a man of Bach’s caliber. 
But Bach, Mozart and Beethoven may be classed 
together. They all maintained an equilibrium 
among the various elements of a good style. Bach 
was less lyrically melodious than Mozart. Bee- 
thoven was far less contrapuntal than Bach. 
Mozart spoke with less authority than Beethoven. 
All three of them, however, sacrificed neither 
thematic material, part writing, nor harmonies for 
any special effect. 

ith the advent of Wagner, the balance began to 
be disturbed. How gloriously rich and bewildering 
Wagner’s harmonies fell upon our ears not so very 
many years ago. Now Wagner’s harmonies are 
mild beside the strange new sounds composers 
build their symphonic poems with and scatter 
freely in their song accompaniments. We cannot 
tell if the extremity has yet been reached or not, 
but we know from the teaching of past history that 
when any one part is over developed at the expense 
of the other necessary parts, the whole is nearing 
its end. It seems to us that far too much harmony 
in many modern musical works has banished coun- 
terpoint entirely and made a slave of melody. The 
harmonies are selected first and the tunes are forced 
to fit the harmonies. Is music any freer with har- 
mony for its master than it was when ruled by 
counterpoint? But modern taste demands modern 
harmonies, probably. Composers are but following 
the prevailing style when writing exceedingly elab- 
orate harmonies. The composer is practically help- 
less. That is why we said at the start that there 
is no way to prevent the music of our day from 
running into harmonic excess. It will continue till 
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the style 1s ba j the taste of the public 
demands a new delight. What theme Style will 
be we cannot guess. Let the future take care of 
itself, 

If we turn from music to the other arts we can 
easily trace the rise, the growth, the perfection, and 
the over-elaboration of them through centuries. 
Architecture is an open book for every one to read, 
and we need not dwell on it. Greek pottery fol- 
lowed exactly the same course in a briefer exist- 
ence. When we look at the finest specimens of the 
best period we wonder how the vases of the deca- 
dent period ever came to be made. Yet the potters 
were obliged to follow the style and produce what 
the public taste demanded. Probably the putlic of 
the decadent period considered their pottery more 
beautiful and elaborately rich than the simpler, 
chaster pottery of the period we now call the best. 

English literature likewise is old enough to have 
had several periods of prevailing styles. We can- 
not read today the hair splitting, exquisitely turned 
and sugared phrases of the fashionable poets of 
Charles the Second’s period. No one writes the 
enormous novels of Richardson n w. The great 
Elizabethan dramatists could not exist in this age 
of science. Even the poetry of Gray seemed ridic- 
ulous to the older school of Johnson. We mention 
these facts to show that taste changes. But what 
we started out to say was that the public’s taste 
leads artists, poets, composers to pander very 
often to that taste, and consequently to go to such 
extremes that the public taste becomes satiated and 
turns for relief to something new. 

Those long and narrow females found on fashion 
plates for the display of dresses and feminine un- 
derwear have parted company with art and de- 
generated into commercial conventionalities. We 
accept them for what they are and never think of 
them as works of art. But if they could be hidden 
in a cave for a thousand years to be discovered by 
exploring scientists, how amazed the public of the 
year 2920 would be to think that the distorted ex- 
aggerations of fashion plates were accepted by the 
public which had the splendid paintings of the 
human form by the great masters before its eyes. 

There is a good time coming bye-and-bye when 
all the great and little works of music will be sorted 
for the temple of fame and the caverns of oblivion. 
The neglected Bach and the acclaimed Mendelssohn 
will have their claims adjusted. The symphonies 
of Spohr which once contended so successfully 
with Beethoven’s works have left the arena, never 
to return. The charm of novelty soon fades away. 
The exaggeration which surpasses a precediug ex- 
aggeration is only one step nearer the fatal end. 
Every new work must be a novelty, of course. 
But the enduring qualities of the work are not de- 
pendent on the charm of novelty. Bach’s fugues 
were novelties once upon a time. One of these 
days Scriabin’s “Prometheus” will be two hundred 
years old. Has it the necessary enduring qualities, 
or is it merely a sensational harmonic tg, 
Those are questions for the future to decide. In 
the meantime let us enjoy what music we can’and 
give ourselves no worry about the unavoidable. It 
does no good to sigh and shake our heads in private 
or write public letters to the newspapers. We 
might as well blow against the north wind as at- 
tempt to turn aside the present fashion for har- 


monic elaboration. 
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WHEN IS A CHILD AN ARTIST? 


One of the silliest musical platitudes is the asser- 
tion that precocious young musicians should not 
be allowed to appear in public before they have 
reached comparative maturity. Such a plea ap- 
peared in the Times recently. In the first place, 
the only real test of ability for public performance 
is performance in public. Many a successful artist 
never would have been enabled to carry on the 
career had not early appearances before audiences 
demonstrated his or her fitness for the tonal calling. 

The most famous musical infant prodigy was 
Mozart. It is not on record that his future was 
blasted because he gave concerts when he was six 
years old. Mendelssohn made his pianistic debut 
at the age of nine. Liszt stood musical Paris on 
its head when he was only eleven. Paganini 
astounded audiences in his childhood. Wieniaw- 
ski’s recital as a mere lad moved Schumann to 
write one of his most flowery reviews. Rubinstein 
was a noted public performer at ten. Rosenthal 
and Joseffy, before they were in their teens, stag- 


red the critics of Vienna. Then there was 
Chopin, phenomenal boy pianist and composer, 
Josef Hofmann’s phenomenal New York concerts 
took place when he was six years old. 
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FOR ACCOMPANISTS ONLY 


We occasionally hear singers commending the 
most inenective accompanist whose only merit con- 
sists in keeping with the singer. No matter how 
badly the singer distorts the rhythm, misplaces or 
omits the accents, pauses unduly on high notes, the 
accompanist follows him unfailingly. But, in our 
opinion, an accompanist can do all of these things 
perfectly and still be a poor accompanist. The 
interpretation of a good song requires more than for 
the accompanist to keep with the singer. For in- 
stance, a very powerful singer singing “One tone,” 
by Cornelius, would be unbearable if the accom- 
panist played the piano part so softly that the 
changing harmonies could not be heard. There is 
no music in that particular song at all except the 
changing harmonies. But the changing harmonies 
in every song should be distinctly heard, no matter 
how beautiful the melodies are in themselves. This 
fact is frequently lost sight of by those subservient 
accompanists who seem to think that their whole 
duty is to keep the singer in the right key, and 
otherwise be like good children—seen, but not 
heard. 

Rhythm, the first instinct of the child and the 
earliest expression of the human race, is of very 
great importance in vocal, as in instrumental, works. 
A good accompanist should be able to keep the 
rhythm established, or at least suggested, during the 
worst of the singer’s rhythmical weaknesses. The 
singer’s lax rhythm will be more effective, even to 
the singer’s advantage, when it is contrasted with 
the firmer rhythm of the accompanist. What ad- 
vantage is there in syncopation if an unsyncopated 
rhythm is not felt by the hearer? Singers, even 
when they keep fairly good time, are often more 
concerned with their tone quality and pronuncia- 
tion than they are with their rhythm. The singer 
who neglected tone production and pronunciation 
for the sake of the rhythm would, of course, be 
rated as no better a singer than the composer of 
the song usually is. The really great singer rarely 
neglects tone or rhythm or enunciation of his syll- 
ables. He is the medium grade of singer who has 
a weak spot in his artistic armour, so to speak in 
metaphorical manner, If that weak spot is rhythm, 
the accompanist can do much to strengthen 
it. The accompanist cannot help the poor quality 
of the singer’s voice or his faulty enunciation. In 
any case, rhythm is an essential element in all 
music and the accompanist should never forget its 
importance and follow the singer so slavishly that 
the rhythm is killed. And many singers, too, are 
glad to have a rhythmical support where they are 
weak, 

Emotional intensity demands that the accom- 

anist should employ very great force at times. It 
is ridiculous to hear a singer roaring out a power- 
ful passage to a weak and flabby accompaniment. 
The singer’s voice should be covered by a thun- 
dering piano part, of course. But the louder the 
accompaniment is in vigorous passages of passion 
and declamation, the more effective will the com- 
position sound, provided the vocal melody rides the 
musical storm like a staunch ship on the tossing 
ocean. Here the accompanist will do well to follow 
the singer very carefully. A faulty accompanist 
often plays too loud in soft passages and 
too soft in loud passages. An important modula- 
tion, and in fact all harmonic changes, should be 
played Joud enough to be distinctly heard by the 
audience, whether the voice is soft or not. The 
composer thinks as much of his harmonies as he 
does of his melodies, and he does not want his 
harmonies sacrificed for the sake of a singer who 
is using the melody, as a means of displaying vo- 
cal tone. The true vocal artist, who uses his voice 
to interpret the song, will gladly welcome an ac- 
companist who has the interest of the song at heart. 
There are times in most songs,—at the ends of 

hrases, between the verses, on certain accents, dur- 
ing certain chord changes,—when the piano accom- 
paniment is of more musical importance than the 
vocal part, and the accompanist who fails to take 
advantage of those opportunities weakens not only 
the effect of the song but deprives the voice of 
relief and contrast. Let no man think in his rash 
haste that the art of the accompanist is a small 
one. 

Smee 

The “Chant Funebre,” by Alberic Magnard, the 
young French composer for whom the great war 
was, indeed, a “chant funebre,” was played recently 
at Paris at both the Colonne and the Pasdeloup 
concerts. Even the tragic fate of the soldier-com- 
poser did not prevent the critics from expressing 
their dislike of the diffuse composition. 
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ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 


Organ builders have been trying to imitate the 
orchestra for the last one hundred years. New 
stops are added every decade. Is it only a question 
of time until the main characteristics of the or- 
chestra will be found in the organ? Why not? 
Tone does not depend on the shape or peculiar 
construction of an instrument except only in so tar 
as that shape and peculiar construction make a cer- 
tain kind of sound wave. It does not matter how 
much unlike two instruments are to the eye; if 
they make the same kind of sound wave they will 
sound exactly alike. Now, the study of the organ 
builder is to find pipes that make the required sound 
wave. It makes no difference to the human ear 
whether the tone comes from a string on a violin, 
a reed or an oboe, or the mouthpiece of a brass 
instrument, if the resulting sound waves happen 
to be the same in each case. Needless to say, the 
sound waves produced by these various instruments 
are not alike. They do not, and cannot, sound 
the same nor has any organ stop yet been invented 
that can produce a tone exactly like, or anywhere 
near like, the violin. The organ oboe does not 
sound like the orchestra oboe, nor does the organ 
clarinet approach the orchestra clarinet. 

But though the organ cannot as yet rival the 
beauty of tone of individual solo orchestral instru- 
ments, it can supply a volume of full, round tone 
which even the great symphony orchestra cannot 
equal. Herbert Spencer, in fact, very much missed 
the breadth and grandeur of the organ bass when- 
ever he heard an orchestra. No doubt the limit of 
the orchestral bass has been reached, so far as 
human lungs and muscles are concerned. The or- 
chestral bass, which is destined to rival the organ 
bass, has yet to be invented. It might be made 
with a bellows operated by the feet, and with reed 
pipes opened by a keyboard. The present double 
bass stringed instrument and the tuba both lack 
sustaining power. Their tones must be short when 
loud. The bass of the double bassoon is much 
inferior to the sarrusophone, which at its best is 
feeble and wobbly beside the dignity of even a 
sixteen foot organ pedal tone, to say nothing of 
the thirty-two foot tone. 

As an instrument for filling in and adding vol- 
ume the organ may yet play a great part in the 
orchestra of the future, and that future may be 
much nearer than many of our readers suppose. 
A good violinist, a harpist, a trumpeter, and an 
organist with even a small organ, can make very 

ood music and produce a much greater volume of 
ful tone without noise or blare than almost atty of 


the ordinary theater orchestras. It is unnecessary 
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THE FAMOUS FRENCH OPERA HOUSE AT NEW ORLEANS 
Lovers of musical history and traditional edifices in America were shocked the other day to hear that the celebrated 
old French Opera House at New Orleans had been burned to the ground. 
which stood on the same spot, was the cradle of many of the first American productions of the best known Buropean 
operas. A number of the greatest singers had appeared at the French Opera House in former days, and New 
Orleans owned almost a century of the best operatic traditions. 
with real grief the passing of its historic musical edifice. 
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to tell us that this combination will not sound like 
an orchestra. We are perfectly well aware of that 
fact. So far as our own tastes are concerned, there 
is no combination of instruments or voices pos- 
sible which can take the place of the grand sym- 
phony orchestra. If it is found that an orchestra 
only one-quarter its present size, but supported by 
an organ, is just as acceptable to the general pub- 
lic as the far more expensive orchestra is, are we 
not justified in thinking that the theater music of 
the future may be an organ and a few good solo 
instruments ? 

There are many instances in musical history to 
prove that the instrument of the greater volume of 
tone stands a better chance of enduring than the 
sweeter but feebler toned instrument has. The 
harpsichord and clavichord disappeared as soon as 
the piano was improved, notwithstanding the fact 
that Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, and other great mas- 
ters had written for them. And the development 
of the piano has been in the direction of volume 
of tone. The weak toned instrument for which that 
great piano composer, Chopin, wrote, would be un- 
satisfactory in a modern concert room. The viole 
d’amour, for which Meyerbeer wrote a solo in “Les 
Huguenots,” has become obsolete during the last 
seventy-five years. The solo is now played on an 
ordinary violin, if it is played at all. Concert vio- 
linists, too, give all they possess to own a Guar- 
nerius or Stradivarius violin, altogether neglecting 
the exquisite instruments of Amati and Stainer be- 
cause of their lack of volume of tone. 

If then, this volume of tone is of such import- 
ance to modern musicians, it is evident that the 
organ has a very great advantage in that respect 
over any orchestral instrument whatsoever. The 
trumpet and trombone are thin beside the solo 
trumpet—tuba mirabilis—of the gigantic organ in 
the Royal Albert Hall, London. The volume of 
tone of those high pressure reed pipes is so tre- 
mendous that an audience of 13,000 persons in that 

vast hall hears as much sound as a small audience 
would get from a brass band in an ordinary room. 
Naturally, an organ like that is not likely to be put 
into a theater. We mention this organ only to 
show that whenever the organ builder wishes to 
produce volume of tone he can completely sub- 
merge the most powerful orchestra. It is only a 
question of a high enough wind pressure and a stiff 
enough reed. 
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MACHINE MADE MUSIC 


A wind machine and a thttnder machine are in 
the orchestration of Richard Strauss’ newest opera. 


Sure there is no infernal machine, Richard? 
: 
= 
= 
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The building, with its predecessor 


The loss is irreplaceable, and the city mourns 
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I SEE THAT— 


Julia Claussen has returned to this country from 
Europe, where she sang in Sweden and Denmark. 

“The Rose of China” promises to have a long run at 
the Lyric Theater, New York. 

King Albert awarded Otto H. Kahn the Cross of Com- 
mander of the Order of the Belgian Crown. 

Aften ten years of meritorious service, Dr. Mees has 
resigned as conductor of the Worcester festivals. 

Caruso scored his greatest triumph in Mexico in “Mar- 
tha.” 

Over 300 companies have Feist publications 
grammed for the coming Lyceum season. 
Dorothy Howell, an English composer of twenty-one, 

is hailed as the British Richard Strauss 

Anna Fitziu will devote her entire season of 
her many concert bookings. 

Ernest Davis is giving ten song recitdls during the first 
half of December. 

About 7,000 persons heard the American Syncopated 
Orchestra play in Berkeley on Armistice Day. 
Moiseiwitsch presented a “whale of a program” at his 
American debut in Carnegie Hall, November 209. 

A package containing records by Patti, Caruso, etc., 
in a vault at the Paris Opera and will not be un- 
sealed until 2007. 

Emile Ferir will hereafter be the violist of the Berk- 
shire String Quartet. 

Christine Langenhan’s Southern tour opened in Glen- 
ville, W. Va. 

John Hand’s thirty return dates on the Coast and 
Northwest begin the latter part of December. 

The recent tour of the Chicago Opera Association 
eclipsed all previous records. 

Nelson S. Coffin replaces Louis Koemmenich as con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

Reinald Werrenrath gives six recitals from December 
1 to 10. 

New York appreciates Grainger’s “Over the Hills and 
Far Away” as much as London does. 

Farrar, Graveure and Seidel were the soloists at the 
253d Bagby Morning Musicale. 

Conductor Goldman and his band give an all-American 
program at Grand Central Palace, New York, De- 
cember 22. 

Bonci is scoring one triumph after the other in concert 
and opera. 

The Sea View Hospital at West New Brighton, 
sends out a call for old phonograph records. 

Maud Powell has recovered from an acute gastric attack. 

Paul Morenzo is preparing an interesting program for 
his song recital at Aeolian Hall, January 30. 

Arthur Wilson, of Boston, is now also conducting a 

vocal studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

American Organ Players offer a medal to mem- 

bers for an unpublished original organ composi- 

tion. 

Sophie Braslau is a very versatile woman. 

Frederick H. Haywood recently gave a demonstration 
of his “Universal Song” in Albany. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is doing a phenomenal 
business on tour. 

Max Rosen replaced Maud Powell at a recent joint re- 
cital with Godowsky in Detroit. 

Emmy Destinn proved at her recent New York ap- 
pearance that her powerful voice is as fresh as 
ever. 

A Salamanca audience “went wild” 
cital there of Nina Morgana: 

A fine impression was made by the New York Trio at 
its first concert in the metropolis December 1. 

A chorus of 1,000 from Ft. Worth and Dallas will give 
“The Messiah” in those cities during the holidays. 

Prokofieff, at his recitals, grips the attention of 
audience from the first to the last note. 

During the present season Theodore Kittay Vito will 
sing in Italy. 

One hundred professional piano teachers attended the 
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recent R. Schmitz lecture demonstrations in 
Chicago. 
Idelle Patterson is booked for an extensive tour of the 


South. 

Fernando Carpi was scheduled to return to New York 
from Italy on December to. 

Josef Lhevinne made a striking success at his first re- 
cital in New York after an absence of six years in 
Europe. 

Sascha Jacobsen’s reputation as a violinist grows more 
and more brilliant. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant is a very progressive impresario 
of the South. 

You can live just as long without music, 
well—one of Sidney Silber’s reflections. 

Electa Havel, of Tacoma, Wash., is in New York 
studying voice with Herbert Witherspoon. 

The Brookfield Summer School offers superior advan- 
tages for the study of opera. 

Gladys Axman was one of the 
Evening Telegram concert. 

Seattle, Wash., is bending every effort to establish a 
leadership in musical undertakings. 

Jacques Thibaud’s playing proved a 
beauty to a St. Louis audience. 

Rudolph Ganz was given a veritable ovation at his 
Oakland, Cal., recital on November 17. 

All New Orleans mourns the loss by fire of the old New 
Orleans Opera House, 

Mary. Garden made her first appearance of the season in 
“Cleopatra.” 

Claudia Muzio is her own manager. 

Andres De Segurola sang Mana-Zucca’s “Daddy’s Little 
Boy” at the Biltmore last Friday. G. N. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 








NOVEMBER 25 


New Symphony Orchestra— 
Harold Bauer, Soloist 


rhe program for the third pair of concerts of the New 
Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky, conductor, which 
was given at Carnegie Hall on November 25 and 26, be- 
gan with Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Orpheus,” and ended 
with the “Rhenish” symphony of Schumann. Between 
these two numbers Harold Bauer played the “Emperor” 
concerto of Beethoven. Part of the Liszt poem—about 
the first half—belongs to some of the most attractive 
work which came from the hand of the composer. In the 
latter half he repeats himself with diffuse garrulousness 
and interest flags. Mr. Bodanzky directed with evident 
love for the work, and, mechanically, it was about the 
best piece of playing that the new organization has done. 
Concertmaster Guidi is deserving of special mention for 
the beauty of tone displayed in the solo which falls to his 
lot. The Schumann symphony, not a great favorite with 
orchestras, although uneven, contains some of the com- 
poser’s finest work. The first movement, for instance, is 
a distinct foreshadowing of Brahms, and has a geniality 
which that master often lacked in his symphonic 
works, though he had it to abundance in his songs. The 
symphony was well played throughout, but it was espe- 
cially in this first movement that Mr. Bodanzky got from 
his men a spirit of genuine enthusiasm for the music, 
which they do not always display. The orchestra is im- 
proving with each concert. 

Mr. Bauer played the “Emperor” concerto as one ex- 
pects a musician and pianist of his standing to play it. 
The slow movement was of special beauty. 


The Flonzaley Quartet 
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Lhe Flonzaley Quartet opened its annual New York 
subscription series for this season at Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 25. The program listed the 


quartet, op. 5, by Albert Le Guillard, for the first time in 
this country, followed by the Haydn D major quartet, op. 


76, No. 5, and Smetana’s E minor quartet, “From My 
Life.” 

The program notes—the authorship of which was not 
given—spoke of the Guillard quartet as “probably the 


most important contribution to the chamber music liter- 
ature of recent times in France.” It is a mistake to bur- 


den any new work with so weighty a pronunciamento. 
One is inclined at once to challenge the opinion of the 
writer. The Guillard quartet did not seem so 


program 
different from a great many other works that have come 
out of young France in recent years. It was ingenious, 
it was colorful, and the technics of its application to the 


string quartet were excellent; but it seemed to come from 
the head and not from the heart. There was little evi- 
dence of spontaneous melodic invention on the part of the 
composer, and there seemed often a deliberate striving 
for effect at the expense of musical honesty. The play- 
ing of it was impeccable, as was that of the other two 
numbers of the evening. The Haydn was sheer delight, 
and the genuineness of Smetana’s splendid work, full of 
life and melody, although never banal, served to empha- 
size the artificiality of Guillard. It was performed with 
a mastery that emphasized every single one of its beauties. 

Louis Bailly appeared with the organization for the first 
time as a regular member, There is no better viola player 
in the world as a quartet player, and he fits perfectly 
into his association with the three veteran members of 
the quartet, Betti, Pochon and D’Archambau. It is pleas- 
ure of the rarest sort to listen to such a supreme exhibi- 
tion of chamber music playing as the Flonzaley quartet 
affords every time it appears. 


Dora De Phillippe, Soprano 


Dora De Phillippe deserved a much larger and more 
enthusiastic audience than that which attended her song 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 25. It must have been very discouraging to the 
artist to appear before so small an audience, but, de- 
spite this, her fine performance compelled the repeti- 
tion of three numbers. Her work throughout was ex- 
cellent, for she sang with intelligence and feeling. On 
the program there were French, Italian, Russian and 
English songs, beginning with “Gia la Notte” (Haydn), 
“Carreo de Nadal” (Old Catalan nativity song), “Ah’ 
mon Berger” (French pastourelle), and “Paris est au 
Roi” (ancient minuet). Group two contained “Stars 
Ethereal” (Kalinnikoff), Prokofieff’s “Memory of Sun- 
light” and “Yellow Rays Made My Room Bright,” 
“Maori Song” (Vassilenko), and two gypsy melodies 
by Novak. A French group followed—‘La Lettre” 
(Aubert), “Suzette et Suzon” (Saint-Saéns), “Nuages” 
(Laparra), and “Toujours,” by Faure. The English 
numbers were “Among the Sandhills” (in manuscript), 
by Laurence Eyre; Alice Burnett's “Nightingale Lane” 
and “Sonnet,” and “The Three Cavaliers,” arranged by 
Kurt Schindler. James L.O’Connor accompanied sym- 
pathetically. 

NOVEMBER 26 


Josphine Lucchese, Soprano 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, whose voice 
is one of good and flexible quality, gave her first New 
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York recital on Wednesday afternoon, November 26, 
in Aeolian Hall. A large number of the young sing- 
er’s friends attended the performance. Her program 
contained many fa:niliar songs and operatic arias, which 
were well received. The new song by Vanderpool, 
“The Want of You,” made an unusually fine impres- 
sion, 

H. Heidelberg assisted with flute obligatos in Bene- 
dict’s “La Capinera,” and “Charmant Oiseau,” from 
“La Perle du Bresil” (David), and Jose M. D’Acuna 
accompanied the singer admirably. 


NOVEMBER 27 





Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra— 
Mischa Elman, Soloist 


Thanksgiving Day saw a huge evening audience at 
Carnegie Hall, where the Cincinnati Orchestra under 
Eugene Ysaye (with Mischa Elman as soloist) gave a 
delightful program consisting of Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala” overture, Franck’s D minor symphony, Ysaye’s 
“Exile” for string orchestra, and Brahms’ violin con- 
certo, 

The Cincinnati Orchestra was heard here under Dr. 
Kunwald several seasons ago, when it made an excel- 
lent impression on New York concert goers, but since 
that time the organization has made tremendous strides 
forward in point of ensemble polish, flexibility, and 
freedom of nuance. Ysaye’s sympathetic musical na- 
ture, his own experience in public solo performance, 
and his never failing poetical instinct were exactly the 
elements needed to bring the Cincinnati Orchestra to 
that point of perfection where technical accomplish- 
ments are not paraded as such, but are placed in the 
service of art and used merely as a means to an end. 
The Cincinnati symphonists now constitute a true vir- 
tuoso body. 

Full of color, sensuousness and tonal beauty was the 
ever lovely Goldmark overture as delivered by Ysaye 
and his men, Of course, in the Franck music the con- 
ductor was supreme, for the work is dedicated to him 
(Franck presented the manuscript to Ysaye as a wed- 
ding gift), and has through long and intimate associa- 
tion become a vital part of his musical organism. Light 
and shade in nuance, deep artistic reverence, and a 
marvelous smoothness in phrasing marked the reading. 
The Franck symphony has not been done better here. 
Ysaye’s own “Exile” was reviewed in the Musica 
Courier on the occasion of the latest Cincinnati May 
festival, and it corroborated again the fact that it is a 
melodious and harmonically piquant piece of writing. 

Ysaye and the orchestra received genuine ovations 
throughout the concert, and well they deserved them 
for the manner in which their music was produced. 
The performances all were of the highest class, and 
careful preparation and confident mastery marked the 
work of the evening. The metropolis is delighted to 
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“Contralto’s voice is luscious and powerful, with strong 
dramatic reserve Miss Harriet McConnell, contralto, who 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall last evening, belongs on the 
operatic stage Her voice, luscious and powerful, has a 
dramatic force back of it."—New York Tribune, November 


28, i010 








“Harriet’ McConnell, a contralto with voice and temper 
ament alike remarkable for so young a woman, made het 
first appearance in song recital at Aeolian Hall last evening 





before an audience quick to appreciate her dramatic appeal 
in the Hebrew ‘Rachem’ of ii oaadiaten as well as in 
English songs. . «Her voice has wide range and a rich 
middle register, as well as considerable variety of sty'e, 
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Harriet MeConnell, contralto, was accorded enthu 
siastic appreciation by her audience in Aeolian Hall last 
night. For her recital she had chosen a program of inter- 
esting variety, which displayed her voice, with its unusual 
range and lively dramatic expression, to excellent advan- 
tage. Two songs, which she sang with especial artistry, 
were so applauded that she repeated them, These were ‘An 
Evening Song’ by Hallet Gilberté, and ‘Now Like a Lan. 
tern’ by J Walter Kramer. Thanksgiving night is not 
the best in the calendar for a song recital, and Miss Mc- 
Connell deserves all the more credit for filling the hall with 
high spirits.’"——New York Herald, November 28, 
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Harriet McConnell in Aeolian Hall 
last evening had several interesting features, The soloist 
disclosed «a fine, natural contralto voice which she uses 
with much intelligence. It is of especially agreeable timbre 
in lower register... . Miss McConnell’s dramatic instinct 
and her power of expressing emotian, or the lighter mean 


"The song recital by 





































ings of a song, are well developed, and they lent variety, 
color and charm to her concert. A large audience enjoyed 
her singing.”—New York World, November 28, 10109. 





1 wins auditors’ favor. . . . She s- 
sesses a large voice of good quality which should develop 
into a splendid vehicle for the interpretation of song liter- 
ature.""—New York American, November 28, 1919. 


“Harriet McConnell 








“Harriet McConnell, contralto, achieved an artistic suc- 
cess which deserves more than passing comment, This 
richly gifted young artist is possessed of one of the noblest 
young vocal instruments disclosed in recital here for a long 
time, and her ‘method of tone production, her utterly easy 
and yet potent manner of singing won for her a richly 
deserved success*with her audience. Here is an artist who, 
for all of her opulent native gifts of voice and tempera- 
ment, has left nothing to chance in either the schooling of 
her instrument or in the accuracy and naturalness ps its 
utterance. Her diction is Powmemen & clear, but without any 
elocutionary striving; she has that delightful pungency or 
waxen resonance so much striven for and so seldom attained 
by contraltos, cell-like in its searching appeal and poignant 
tenderness."—Morning Telegraph, November 28, 1019. 















































“It was Harriet McConnell’s first appearance in recital, 
though she is well known in festival and oratorio, and the 
contralto easily measured up to a variety of concert de- 
mands. Her voice is a real contralto of depth and power. 
Naturally she is best equipped for the dramatic style, though 
her art in some of the pure lyrics was most grateful. 
*‘Rachem’ by Mana-Zucca, Pieta’ by Claude Warford, Gil- 
berté’s ‘An Evening Song’ and Rhea Silberta’s ‘The *Mes- 
sage’ were four songs in which Miss McConnell’s Super- 
lative interpretative sense was convincingly shown,.”—New 
York Evening Mail, November 28, 19109. 













































“The strength and bigness of her voice are already 
rounded to an infusing warmth; there is plenty of temper-« 
ament behind the instrument, too, of that robust sort which 
is to be expected—if not always found—in a contralto.”— 
The Evening Sun, November 28, 1919. 








_ “Miss McConnell’s voice has a wide range and she uses 
it with intelligence.”"—The Evening World, November 28, 
1919. 











“Mme. McConnell is an experienced singer, with a pow- 









erful voice....Her voice is of dramatic fibre... her 
singing became very interesting.”"—New York Evening 
Journal, November 28, 19109. 
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hear and honor such an orchestra as this finely poised 
and finished brand from Cincinnati. 

Mischa Elman in the Brahms concerto is a familiar 
treat to New York. The violin master was in splendid 
form and played the noble composition with warm de- 
votion and true musical insight. The audience show- 
ered him with applause. 


Harriet McConnell, Contralto 


Harriet McConnell, contralto, was heard in her first 
Aeolian Hall recital on Thursday evening, November 
27. Much has been heard of the young singer outside 
of the metropolis, and the impression she made the 
other evening thoroughly justified these reports. She 
possesses an exceedingly lovely contralto voice of wide 
range and compass, which she employs with consider- 
able taste and intelligence. Her diction and phrasing 
were commendable and she has much temperament. 
If Miss McConnell does not advance far in her art, it 
will be surprising, for her work at the present time 
indicates this possibility. Her program opened with 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Handel and Marcello, and 
ranged through French, Italian and English. Among 
the American composers represented were Mana-Zucca, 
whose “Rachem” was well received by the audience; 
Samuel Gardner, Rhea _ Silberta, Hallett Gilberta, 
Claude Warford, A. Walter Kramer, H. T. Bur- 
leigh, etc. 


NOVEMBER 28 


Philharmonic Society—Greta Masson, Soloist 


The feature of the Friday afternoon concert, November 
28, was the first performance by the Philharmonic of the 
Bruckner symphony No. 8, in C minor, but despite Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky’s skillful reading of the work, it 
again failed to impress New Yorkers. However, the only 
remaining orchestral number, Saint-Saéns’ symphon:c 
poem, “Danse Macabre,” op. 40, charmed those present 
and won for Mr. Stransky and his men a very hearty re- 
ception. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Greta Masson, a gitted 
soprano, who has also appeared with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Her voice of wide range and most 
agreeable quality easily equips her to be an orchestral 
soloist. In the “Charmant Oiseau,” from “La Perle du 
Bresil,” David, her top notes rang out clearly over tae 
orchestra and her trills were flexible and certain. For 
her group of three songs Miss Masson displayed good 
taste in the selection of Richard Hageman’s “At the 
Well,” Walter Kramer’s “A Nocturne” and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “June,” all of which were given to orchestral ac- 
companiment. These were interestingly rendered and 
proved to be an inestimable source of pleasure to the 
large audience. Judging from the many recalls (five in 
all, to be exact) that the singer received, her work met 
with the sincere approval of her listeners. And after all, 
that is the singer’s aim. 


Mary Jordan, Contralto 


It is very unusual to see chairs packed upon the stage at 
Aeolian Hall and every seat on the platform and in the 
auditorium occupied at a singer's recital. This was the 
case on Friday evening, November 28, when Mary Jordan, 
contralto, gave her first New York song recital of the 
season. The writer has heard the artist on many occa- 
sions—in concert, at festivals, and in opera—but seldom 
has she been in better voice than at this time. The beau- 
tiful quality of her tones and the delightful way in which 
she used them made the program a pleasure to listen to. 

The numbers presented were varied and _ interesting, 
comprising French, Old English, folk, Italian, and songs 
by Amierican women composers, most of which were per- 
sonally dedicated to the singer. Among her best offer- 
ings were the negro spirituals arranged by Burleigh. Nine 
of the numbers were offered for the first time. The com- 
plete program was as follows: French group—‘“La Chan- 
son des Cloches” (first time), Fourdrain; “Fileuse,” from 
“Gwendoline,” Chabrier; “La Vagabonde,” Bloch; “Le 
Jardin des Bambous” (first time), Alin; “Credo,” 
Georges; Old English group—‘Come Hither, Lyttle 
Childe” (first time), Spalding; “Wull Ye Come in Early 
Spring” (Dorset dialect), Carpenter; “I Passed by Your 
Window” (first time), Brahe; “Come Up, Come in with 
Streamers,” Deis; folksong group—‘Russalka” and “The 
Timid Lover,” Russian; “Uma Wa Saitaka” and “Komori- 
Uta” (cradle song), Koscak Yamada (Japanese); “My 
Lord! What a Mornin’,” “Balm in Gilead” and “Hard 
Trials,” arranged by Burleigh; Italian group—“I! Grillo 
Del Natale” (first time), “La Govotte Del Mistero” (first 
time), “Le Nubi Folli” (first time), Amilcare Zaneila; 
“La Gitanina” (from “Roumanian Fields), Francisco Di 
Nogero; American women composers—“Dusk in June,” 
dedicated to Mary Jordan, Foster; “Fairy Bark,” Ware; 
“The Faun” (first time), dedicated to Mary Jordan, 
Bauer; “Yon Devon Maid” (first time), dedicated to 
Mary Jordan, Gere, and “Vox Invicta,” Salter. Stella Bar- 
nard was an able accompanist at the piano. 


J. Campbell-McInnes, Baritone 


J. Campbell-McInnes, an English baritone, made his 
American debut in a song recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday 
afternoon, November 28. He sang numbers by Carissimi, 
Purcell, ‘Bruneau and Hahn, the four biblical songs of 
Brahms to English text, and a group of songs by English 
composers. The quality of Mr. McInnes’ voice is agree- 
able, and he displayed a decided talent for interpretation. 
T. Tertius Noble furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


NOVEMBER 29 





Leo Ornstein, Pianist 


Leo Ornstein was heard again in an Aeolian Hall re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon, November 29, when he 
played the D’Indy sonata, op. 63, and numbers by Scria- 
bine, Ravel, Satie and Debussy in the true Ornstein fash- 
ion. Brilliant tones of a myriad colors were woven into 
pictures giving full sway to the most vivid impressionism. 
There certainly is nothing dullrabout this fluent pianist’s 
art. In fact, it is quite fascinating to listen to. Mr, Orn- 
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stein’s technical equipment is equal to whatever demands 
he desires to make of it, and he frequently chooses to do 
decidedly audacious things. 5 

The climax of the program caime at the end with Mr. 
Ornstein’s own “Impressions of Chinatown,” “Marche 
Funebre” and “Wild Man’s Dance,” which brought forth 
unqualified enthusiasm. The audience wanted to hear them 
all over again, but had to be content with two encores. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 


A truly tremendous program was that which Benno 
Moiseiwitsch presented at. his Carnegie Hall debut in 
America before a packed throng of expectant matinee 
concert goers. Bach’s chromatic fantasie and fugue 
in D minor, Liszt’s B minor sonata and Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” constituted a whole recital within them- 
selves, but in addition the artist programmed and 

“played also Brahms’ A major intermezzo and “Paga- 
nini” variations, and Chopin’s barcarolle, “Chant Polo- 
naise,” No. 5, and B minor scherzo. It was evident 
from the list just given that Moiseiwitsch has a prac- 
tically limitless repertory or he would not recklessly 
have thrown so many big works into the arena on the 
occasion of his initial appearance. 

New Yorkers were not unfamiliar with Moiseiwitsch’s 
career-abroad, as the Musica. Courter’s foreign letters 
had been telling about his successes there, particularly in 
London, where he was taken up enthusiastically by the 
public and the press. 

When the newcomer stepped onto the Carnegie Hall 
stage, the audience beheld a young man of quiet walk 
and bearing, slim in figure, quite tall, and remindful in 


4,general facial appearance and in frisur of Jascha Hei- 


fetz and»Arthur Rubinstein, His first attack in the 

Bach number stamped Moiseiwitsch as a pianist thor- 
“oughly in technical command of his instrument, and, al- 
though a few slips occurred during the concert, on the 
whole his execution was so fluent and many sided that 
one felt no uneasiness about the reliability of his mech- 
anism. The utmost clarity in exposition marked the 
Bach reading and musically it impressed in proportion. 
The Liszt sonata was handled in a big way, its heroic 
and lyrical moods being well contrasted, and its central 
idea emphasized and expressed devotionally. In some 
respects the Liszt performance was the best thing Moi- 
seiwitsch did all afternoon. He followed it with a 
keenly perceptive and artistically rounded delivery of 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” in which several of the tempi 
and shadings were not exactly as:they are heard most 
often, but they fitted perfectly in the frame of the con- 
ception, The Brahms variations revealed _ brillian- 
cies of technic that bordered on the astonishing very 
frequently, and at the same time a refined musical 
sense kept Moiseiwitsch from exaggerating his effects 
or overdisplaying his fleetness of finger and agility of 
wrist. The’ concluding Chopin group had moments ol 
dramatic intensity and poetical depth in the barearolle 
and scherzo, and episodes of 'the lighter graces in the 
“Chant Polonais.” 

Moiseiwitsch’s tone is of clear and sympathetic qual- 
ity and lends itself readily to all his nuances. It is not 
a tone that strives principally for volume. In fact, this 
Russian keyboard exponent is not given to forceful 
promulgation of any sort. His scale of dynamics is 
pitched moderately. His instrument is treated as a 
piano and not as an orchestra. His pedaling never ob- 
scures technic or clouds harmony. His movements are 
dignified, there is no excess of gesture, and he con- 
vinces his listeners every moment of his serious and 
legitimate intentions. ; 

There was no doubt that the audience liked Moisei- 
witsch and his playing, for he was recalled again and 
again and forced to add encores galore. 

It will be more than interesting to hear further Moi- 
seiwitsch recitals, for, in spite of all the remarkable 
gifts he displayed at his debut, to trained observers it 
was evident that he was markedly nervous. 
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Concert of Irish Music 


The Irish Musical and Dramatic Society gave a con- 
cert of Irish music in Aeolian Hall on Saturday even- 
ing, November 29, the participating artists being the Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet; Cora Remington, soprano; 
Valentina Crespi, violin; Earle Tuckerman, baritone; 
Marie Narelle, soprano; Colin O’More, tenor; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto, and Hans Kronold, cello. The Elsa 
Fischer String Quartet opened the program with two 
numbers by Percy Grainger, which they played in a 
spirited and fascinating manner. The performance of 
this charming quartet was the outstanding feature of 
the entire concert, the young ladies having to respond 
to many recalls. 

Cora Remington followed with a group of three 
songs—“My Love's an Arbutus,” “The Last Rose of 
Summer” and “As a Bird.” Valentina Crespi rendered 
as violin solos “I Hear You Calling Me,” “Ave Maria,” 
Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Wieniawsky’s “Russian Airs.” 
Her beautiful playing won hearty applause. Earle 
Tuckerman sang “Would God I Were the Tender Ap- 
ple Blossom,” “Father O'Flynn” and “Sweet Peggy 
O'Neil.” Marie Narelle sang with much spirit “O’Don- 
nell Aboo,” and in addition gave two encores. Colin 
O’More offered “The Bard of Armagh,” “Norah O'Neil,” 
“She Is Far from the Land” and “Pastheen Fiomm.” 
Hans Kronold gave a fantasia on Irish airs for cello 

Among the many numbers rendered mention must 
be made of “Sweet Peggy O'Neil,” Waldrop Redding; 
“Molly,” Herbert; “Smilin’ Through,” Recor and 
‘Mother Machree,” by Ball, all of which were vocifer- 
ously applauded. 


Berkshire String Quartet 


The Berkshire String Quartet gave the delightful pro 
gram offered at Washington Irving High School on Sat- 
urday evening, November 29, at the opening of the Peo- 
ple’s: Symphony Concerts. A very large audience was pres- 
ent, the work of these well known musicians being fully 
appreciated, and the hearty applause after each number 
well deserved. Schumann’s quartet in A, Dittersdorf's 
quartet in E flat and the Saint-Saéns quartet, op. 153, made 
up the program. 

(Continued on page 34.) 


Claudia Muzio Starts Season Auspiciously 

Season in and season out of hard work seems to have 
little effect on the spitits or art of Claudia Muzio, who 
has returned from South America after a succession of 
operatic triumphs. Despite the fact that this young prima 
donna has not had a rest for several years, she has start- 
ed another season at the Metropolitan Opera with re 
newed. vigor and in. better form than ever. What. with 
one season in Ravinia Park and another in South Amer- 
ica, Claudia Muzio has barely had time to take breath in 
between operatic contracts. She won an ovation from the 
audience, and praise of. the critics of the daily press on 
the occasion of her initial appearance of the season in 
“Aida” at the Metropolitan, 

John Raftery said of her in the Morning Telegraph: 
“Claudia Muzio electrified her house with the splendid 
impersonation she gave to the regal slave last evening. 
The outlandish headgear, the dusky pigments which con- 
cealed the olive loveliness of her own handsome face, 
and the dour circumstances of the tragedy which en- 
wrapped: Aida, seemed but to emphasize the glories of 
her wonderful physical endowments, the nobility of her 
dramatic ardor, and the telling potency of her rich voice. 
Muzio has come by swift and sequential degrees .to this 
wonderful degree of vocal and dramatic excellence, and 
in her performance last night she loomed positively and 
permanently as one of the newly entrenched and fully es- 
tablished ‘great’ of the Metropolitan cast.” 

Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World says of her 
performance of Aida: “It is a character in which she has 
won distinction by reason of her singing and acting.” 
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Vol. 3—Haydn 
Vol. 4—Mozart 


complete and accurate pedal markings, Cabepes 
For all those who still are “young in technique 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO THOSE WITH FRIENDS 
YOUNG IN MUSIC 


MASTER SERIES FOR THE YOUNG 


A Piano Library in 12 Volumes, Selected and Edited by 
EDWIN HUGHES 


With biographical sketches by 
CARL ENGEL 


Vol. 1—Bach Vol. 5—Beethoven Vol. 
Vol. 2—Handel Vol. 6—Schubert 
Vol. 7—Weber 

Vol. 8—Mendelssohn 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT WILL NEVER GROW OLD 


Each volume contains a collection of the technically easiest compositions of the master represented, ar- 
ranged progressively as to difficulty and edited and fingered from a thoroughly modern standpoint, with 


it would be difficult to find a gift of more lasting value. 


The MASTER SERIES enables beginners to become acquainted with the works of the masters with- 
ed and perhaps’ discouraged by intricacies and offers more experienced musicians an 
their acquaintance with the great masters in whose company they have spent so many 


ake the aspirant happy with an entire set or start him in the right direction with a single volume. 


Price, each, 75 cents, net. 
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GRACE WOOD JESS ENJOYS CALIFORNIA, 
The young interpreter of folksongs has gone on a tour after having spent a very enjoyable summer in California. 
The accompanying snapshots show Mrs. Jess taken with other well known women musicians, (1) Grace Wood 
: ; Jess and Carrie Jacobs Bond engaged in a little chat; (2) the singer and her Russian friend, Helen Romanoff ; 
MOEL LAVIS, (3) Mrs. Jess and Myrtle Irene Mitchell reading the Musical Courier; (4) in a California palm. Mrs, Jess will 
be heard in the Southern States where her plantation melodies will be much appreciated, 





The young piano virtuoso discovered by Mme. Bell-Ranske. 


NOTABLE ARTISTS FORM NEW TRIO AEOLIENNDE. 
The Trio Aecolienne, a remarkable ensemble recently formed, is one which, because of the excellence of its 
personnel, will hold a prominent position among the few organizations of its kind in the American concert 
field. Its members are Richard Ozerwonky, violinist; Bruno Steindel, cellist, and M. Boguslawski, Russian 
pianist. Mr. Czerwonky has appeared with great success as soloist from coast to coast, and, as leader of 
the Czerwonky Quartet in Boston some years ago, won the highest praise of Hastern critics. Bruno 
Steindel needs no introduction to the American public, and is recognized as one of the great cellists. Mr. 
Boguslawski, who won the favorable verdict of astern critics last season, as he had previously done in the 
West, has a reputation unsurpassed as an ensemble pianist. The general opinion of all those who have 
heard the Trio Aeolienne is that the ensemble of that organization is remarkable. It will be heard this 
season in the Rast as well as in the West, and for neat year a transcontinental tour is now being booked. 
The Trio Aeolienne is under the exclusive management of Wendell Heighton. 


FELIX FOX AND CARLO BUONAMICI, 
Founders of the Fowx-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing, 
Boston, which recently began its twelfth year with the largest 
enrolment of pupils in its history. The success of these teachers 
is @ cause of much comment, especially as their success has 
been principally due to the fact that they have maintained that 
the individual is a unit, and not a class, and that the pupils 
should be taught and not a method. Also the splendid corps of 
instructors who are assisting these two teachers has been a big 
asset in spreading the name and fame of this Boston school. 
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SUE HARVARD, 
Soprano, who opened her season with a recital on September 
27 in New Rochelle, N. Y., for the Wykagkl Club. Owing 
to a heavily booked tour in the Middle West, the soprano 
will give her third New York recital in Carnegie Hall after 
the Christmas holidays. : 
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TWO CELEBRITIES. 
In the accompanying smiling picture at the left Edna Gun- 
nar Peterson, pianist, is shown with Cecil Burleigh, the 
composer. The snapshot was taken at the recent Lockport 
Festival. 


FRIARS DINE ALBERT SPALDING. 
Dinner given by the Friars’ Club to Albert Spalding at the 
club’s monastery, September 28. At the speakers’ table are 
Hon, Julius Kahn, Albert Spalding (X), Gen. BE. Wilkins, 
Judge Rosalsky, James F. Pershing, Augustus Thomas, 
Leonard Liebling, Rennold Wolf, Capt. J. J. Gleason, Con- 
gressman La Guardia, Senator Phelon, Rev. Dr, Atkinson, 
ete, 


Photo by Hughes & Estabrook 


SOME TEACHERS OF THE DUNNING SYS M OF 
IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, 
Top row, left to right—Virginia Ryan, Waco, Tew.; Lula 
M. Mazwell, Austin, Ter.; Mrs. F. A. Oliver, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Mrs. R. W. Savotelle, Weatherford, Tea.; 
Rose Littlefield, Oklahoma; Laura Jones Rawlinson, Port 
land, Ore.; Maude B. Littlefield, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. Charles 
H. Hanna, Independence, Kan.; Mrs. Julius Jahn, Dallas, 
Tex.; Harriet M,. Lackey, Hobart, Tex.; Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald, Chicago, Ill. Second rou Vrs, M. F. Thorn 
ton, Austin, Tex.; Miss A. BH. Wedd, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
M. HE. Hasemeier, Richmond, Ind.; Mabel M. Betts, Hobart, 
Okla.; Mra. A. EB. Williams, Dallas, Tex.; Carrie Munger 
Long, Chicago, Ill.; Cora M. Garrett, Bay City, Tew.; Una 
M. Lynnott, Dallas, Tea#.; Miss M. B. Holloweil, Lexington, 
Ky.; Beatrice S. BHikel, Sherman, Tex.; Mabel Owens, 
Waco, Tex. Third row—Louise M lvans. Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Minnie Dea Coffin, Hereford, Tex.; Libbie M. Lovell, 
Enid, Okla.; Mrs. J. Arthur Jones, Neodesha, Kan.; Cay 
rie Louise Dunning, the originator of the Dunning System, 
New York City; Vivian Braswell, Hico, Tex.; Louise 7 
Wright, Miami, Okla.; Helen Deardorff, Neodesha, Kan. ; 
Mary Sherrill, Temple, Tex. Fourth rou Burnham, 
Watseka, [ll.; Ethel W. Standefer, Waco, Mary BE 
Underwood, Muncie, Ind.; Marie Waltmon, T'ex 


(trace 
Tea.; 


Corsicana, 
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THORNER AT HIS SUMMER STUDIO 


The William Thorner summer studio is a moving one, 
and follows W. T'. wherever he goes. These belated 

vacation snapshots show the well known maestro in 

the White Mountains, In the lower picture those 

standing in the boat are, left to right, Mr. Thorner, 

Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera, one of the 

many prize pupils who have come out of the Thorne 

studios; Maestro Romano Romani, the Italian con 

ductor for the Columbia Graphophone Company, and, 

with the fishingyrod, Mra. Thorner's sister Seated 

is Alewander MacKenzie, the new tenor under Mr 

Thorner’s care, who has not yet made his first public 

appearance, and from whom great things are ea 

pected, He also appears in the gpper picture with fi : ES see 


the genial vocal maestro. The pictures were taken 
THE HELEN MOLLER DANCERS AT MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


at Lake Sunapee. 
(1) An effective silhouette. (2) A moment of relawation. (3) The attractive house situated on the top of 
a hill and overlooking the glorious surrounding country. 


HONORARY DINNER GI ARNOLD VOLPE. 
About 200 prominent musicians and music lovers attended the dinner given on October 6 ai the Hotel Astor, New York, to Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Stadium Symphony 
concerts held at the City College Stadium during the past two summers, Andreas De Segurola was toastmaster and the speakers included Rubin Goldmark, Alfred Seligsberg 
and Mra, Julian HRdwards, Nina Tarasova and Samuel Gardner furnished the musical program. Among those present were: Mra. L. R. De Cravioto, Mra. Arthur M. Reid, Dr. 
Thomaa A. Storey, Mr. and Mra, Nahan Franko, Oliver Denton, Max Rosen, Mr, and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Morris Cooper, Réné Sichel, Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs, Leonard 
Liebling, Philip Gordon, Mme. Kutcherra De Nys, Dr. Fery Lulek, Mme. Ganna Walska, Dorothy Follis, Eric Huneker, Ruth Donnelly, William Thorner, Maurice La Farge, Alma 
Mr. and Mra. Cowen, Pier Tirindelli, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, A. W. Lilienthal, 


Olayburgh; Max siebling, William Cloudman, Sigmund Herzog, Louis Svecenski, 
, Lazar Samoiloff, ete, 


Maw Gegna, Cantor Rosenblatt, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore Bauer, Mana-Zucca, Emilie Frances Bauer, Hugo Boucek 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO. 
Photo by Jamteson 
(Left) Claudia Muzio, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, by the sea at Rio de Janeiro. (Right) The singer WENDELL H. LUCE, 
en route for New York from South America, where she met with the enthusiastic approval of the musical public. The Boston concert manager 


THE TWO McCONNELLS., BIRDICE BLYBK, 


Accompanying is a snapshot of Har- Pianist, of Galveston, Tex., who now 
riet McConnell (right), contralto, and is again active with her concert work 
Marie McConnell, soprano, daughters after a vacation spent in Norfolk and 
of Minnie McConnell, vocal teacher of Old Point Comfort, Va. Miss Bly« 
New York City. Both of these artists confesses that she loves flowers, ani 
are appearing in public at the present mals, languages and antique furniture 

time. almost as much as she loves music. 


AT THE MAYOR HYLAN CONCERT. 


Nome of the city commissioners, soloists and quests present at the first of the Mayor 
Hylan Indoor People’s Concerts at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, October 4. 


International Film Service 
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(1) Pattison in the Luwembourg Gardens. 
of Deudet in the Champs-Blysees (Paris). 
Whitney-Hoff's beautiful chateau on the Rh 


MARY JORDAN, 
The contralto, whose 1919-20 season will include the fol- 
lowing appearances: December 11, Middletown, Conn.; De- 
cember 21, in Boston with the Handei and Haydn Society 
in “The Messiah” ; January 9, recital in Boston; January 
19, Bristol, Va.; February 1, Fall River, Mass.; February 
22, New Bedford, Mass.; February 28, Bradford, Mass.; 
April 9, Milwaukee, Wis.; April 20, St, Lowis, Mo.; April 
29, Indianapolis, Ind. Tours are now being arranged for 
the middle of November, the end of January and early in 
February, and between April 9 and 20. Miss Jordan has 
also been booked for appearances in Willimantic, Conn., 
and Brockton, Mass. Miss Jordan gave her annual Aeolian 
Halil recital in New York on November 28, presenting a most 
varied and interesting program to a capacity house, In 
addition to every seat in the hall being filled, chairs were 
crowded upon the stage to accommodate the overflow 
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GUY MAIER AND LEE PATTISON IN THE A. E. F. 


(2) Maier and Pattison discussing a statue 
(3) The two pianists vigiters at Mme. 
one (France). (4) Maier in front of the 


French Senate (Paris). 
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EUGENE YSAYE, 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 

Operatic prima donna, who is now appearing as Helen in 

the Americanized version of Offenbach’s opera, “Fair Helen.” 

Miss Van Dresser is shown in the accompanying picture in 

the title role of “Freedom,” a play which was produced at 
the Century Theater, New York, last season. 


YSAYE CLASSIFIES VIOLINISTS IN INTERVIEW. 
Hugene Ysaye, violinist and conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, in a recent interview which appeared 
in the shape of an article in a book written by Frederick 
H, Martens and published by the Frederick Stokes Com- 
pany, of New York, stated: “When I take the old history of - 
the violin into account I feel that the true inwardness of 
violin mastery is best expressed by a kind of threefold group 
of great artists. First in the order of romantic expression 
we have a trinity made up of Chorelli, Vitto and Vieur- 
temps. Then there is a trinity of mechanical perfection 
composed of Locatelli, Tartini and Paganini, or more mod- 
ern equivalent, César Thomson, Kubelik and Burmester, 
and finally, what I might call in the order of lyric expres- 
sion, a quartet comprising Ysaye, Thibaud, Hlman and 
Sametini, the last, of Chicago, a wonderfully fine artist of 
the lyric or singing type.” 


Apeda, N.Y. ' ° 
=~ JACQUES THIBAUD. * 
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ENTRANCE—“VALUES.” f / CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Knight MacGregor and Edna Wallace looking over A The well known soprano, watching the fleet come into 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values.” 7) Los Angeles, 


FERNANDO CARPI, 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, who after spending a 
most enjoyable visit in Italy and France sailed from Havre 
for America and was scheduled to arrive here about Decem- 
ber 11. Aside from his Metropolitan duties he is to give a 
recital in January at Aeolian Hall and will also be heard 
on tour. 


ROBERT QUAIT, 


The tenor, who has appeared recently with numerous re a 
; sacl SASCHA VOTICHENKO, 


symphony and choral societies. 
The well known player of the tympanon, pictured 


here as a Russian Cossack, 











Proto oy KRemvranut otuaiw 
KATHRYN MEISLE, © Rembrandt Studio 
Contralto, who received splendid press notices after her ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN, 
PAUL REIMERS, appearance with the Philadelphia Choral Society and the The Philadelphia pianist, who has earned a well 


Tenor, who sang at Garden City, October 28. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on October 22. deserved reputation as soloist and accompanist, 





” CHERNIAVSKY-ROGERS WEDDING 
PARTY. 
The above picture waa taken immediately after 
the wedding of Miachel Cherniavaky, cellist, to 
the daughter of the late BR. 7. Rogera, the sugar 
king of Canada, which took place in Vancouver, 
HK. C., on Auguat 1 From left to right: Leo and 
Viechel Cherniavaky, Mra, Cherniavaky, and Jan 
Cherniavsky 


OSCAR SKEAGLE (LEFT) AND HAROLD 
VAN DUNZEER, 
Photographed at Mr. Seagle’s summer home at 
Nchroon Lake, N.Y. Mr. Van Dunczee, an artist 
pupil of Mr, Seagle, with a tenor voice of unusual 
beauty, ie established in Kansas City this season, 
where he ia busily occupied both with singing and 
teaching. 


WAGER SWAYNE, 
The distinguished piano pedagogue, teaching in 
Nan Francisco this season, whose artist-pupils 
are prominent on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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DOROTHY JARDON, 


Noprano, whose Chicago debut in “Fedora” was one 
of the sensations of the opening week of the Chicago 


Opera Association's season 


HOWARD BARLOW, 


Who conducted the Peterboro Festival last summer 
and has opened a New York studié this winter, where 


In 


he is busily engaged coaching singers. 


THe rLONZALKY QUARTET 
happy mood, Left to right they are—Bailly, 
Ponchon, Betti and d’Archambeau. 
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HALLETT GILBERTE, 
Just back from a tour, making friends with his wife 
again, 


EMIL FERIR, 
Violist, who has just left the first desk of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to become a mem- 
ber of the Berkshire Quartet. 


ANNA FITZIU, 
The popular soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
who has recently won new triumphs in concert 
work on tour. 


1919 
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Photo by Edward Phayer Monroe 

EE. ROBERT SCHMITZ, 
Pianist and a specialist in the presentation of 
modern French music. He gave his first New York 
recital this season at Aeolian Hall, December 6. 


TWO CELEBRITIES. 
Frederick Vanderpool, the composer, with 
Blanche Da Costa, photographed at the 
Lockport, N. Y., Festival last September. 


MAY PETERSON SINGING TO 


After the soprano'’s appearance as soloist at the Stadium concert on August 2, the 


belongs the honors of Tacoma’s musical festivals. 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company must be given the credit for the great 
symphony otchestra, under John Henry Lyons, and her excellent accompanist, Edgar EB. Coursen, 

Grove (N. J.) auditorium, where her success was none the less impressive. 


© Boland 


Last night’s concert in the Stadium drew the biggest audience of the series, and it was also the 
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Photo by Apeda, N. Y 
HERTHA HARMON, 
Soprano, formerly of the Boston Opera Company, 
who has been meeting with exceptional success in 
concert, On October 12 she sang at Oakamere, 
Paste tt Dela Nous rap — V. Y., and was receive d with enthusiasm especially 
MAUD POWELL CASTING HER FIRST in the Mana Zucea numbers featured on the pro- 
BALLOT ON ELECTION DAY. “mts oe ea Bh PA rons or ge 
P . . ; P “ ’ ; n « 
The violinist found time to vote before leaving for On roe 23 Mise Harmon Sonaal maha sacabiiie’s 
her tour. “Rachem.” 


© Underwood & Underwood 
CHARLES CARVER, LOUIS CORNELL 
Bass, and artist-pupil of Frank La Forge, who will 
appear in recital this season in many cities. 


Pianist, who gave a splendid recital 
in Allentown, Pa., on November 1/1 


A VAST AUDIENCE AT TACOMA, WASH 
Post-Intelligencer commented on her success in part as follows: “To May Peterson thus far 
most enthusiastu I'he prima 


outpouring, since she was unsupported by other soloists or attractions except the local 
Viss Peterson left Tacoma immediately after her concert to sing at the Ocean 


On July 3 she sang to an audience of 5,000 at the New York Stadium 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra— 
Emmy Destinn, Soloist 


Emmy Destinn made her first appearance in New York 
since her return to America at the Hippodrome on Sun- 
day evening, November 30, as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. Her contributions were the aria 
“liv va venir,” from “La Juive,” the most familiar aria 
from “Il Trovatore,” and a Slovaka by Lovarovic. The 
ravages of war do not seem to have had any effect either 
upon the person or the voice of Mme, Destinn. She makes 
the same striking appearance as ever, looking not a day 
older, and her powerful voice is as fresh as ever. It has 
the true dramatic soprano character and a quality all its 
own, vibrant and intense without being in any way shrill, 
Mme, Destinn, who was escorted onto the stage by Ysaye, 
was received with great applause from the audience, in 
which the orchestra, arising from its seats, joined. After 
repeated recalls following the “La Juive” aria, she sang 
the “Tosca” aria, and after her second appearance she 
gave, in answer to insistent demand, two songs of her 
native Czecho-Slovakia to piano accompaniment, which 
also aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 

Ysaye and his men offered the “Der Freischiitz” over- 











What the Critics 
Say of 


VIRGILIO 


LAZZARI 


| 
IN MEXICO | 





| 


El Nacional ; 
“In this act, Lazzari was also applauded in the song of 


‘Piff Paff,’ which is one of the most trying passages for 
bassos, seeing that in it are traversed all the tessitura and, 
principally, the most grave notes of that compass, which 
were uttered by Lazzari clearly, powerfully, and without 
effort.” 


El Pueblo: 


“Virgilio Lazzari, the faithful, accurate and apengetbere 
| interpreter of Marcello, carried off the applause tor the 
marvelous deftness with which he recited the 

| hymn and the intricate and boisterous ‘Piff Paff,’ the touch- 
stone of the bassos whose grave notes seem scarcely credible 
in the register of the human throat, During the present 
season Lazzari has had no copertaary to show all his force 
and the unquestianable fullness of his broad and compact 
| wtterances, of a beautiful sonorousness. Lazzari confirms 
| his progress and makes us believe that he has arrived at 
the enviable goal of the perfectly consecrated,” 


Lutheran 








THE FAREWELL OF LAZZARI THE BASSO 
WAS A SUCCESS! 


“A sweet sensation of placidity bathed the spirits of those | 
who attended the farewell performance of the popular Italian } 
basso, Virgilio Lazzari, when they left the hall of Iris.... | 
It is a certainty, if Mr, Lazzari did not limit his activities 
to the playing of the parts in the various works presented 
by the companies of which he is a member, he would achieve 
great triumphs as an artistic director, seeing that he possesses 
good taste and knows how to stage scenes as perfect and 
complete as that which he presented to us yesterday... . It 
is enough to say that Lazzari reached a high degree of per- 
fection in his interpretation of the role of Mephistopheles, 
going so far, indeed, as to give a new individuality to the 
| laughing song—a rare achievement even in artists of his 
caliber. 
“Lazzari has reason to depart satisfied, and so much so 
do we believe this to be the case that we do not bid him a 





definite good-bye, but only the adieu of an adjournment. 
| n view of his talent, it matters not whether he comes 
alone or with a company.” 


El Heraldo de Mexico: 


“One of the most popular and most esteemed singers of 
the last opera season, Virgilio Lazzari, gave a farewell per- 
formance yesterday afternoon, singing Mephistopheles from 
Gounod's opera, ‘Faust.’ The departure of Lazzari grieves 
us, for we should love to have heard him sing bes:de 
Caruso in the next opera season. Perchance the full and 
decided success which he achieved in yesterday afternoon's 
performance in the Iris may prove to be a reason for his 
not leaving us after all... .If in reality Lazzari had not 
yet been consecrated, we would have sted at his conse- 
cration in ‘The Huguenots.’ There are few Marcellos such 
as this one, For him exist no difficulties and the author 
might have piled up more than the part contains without 
cubneveomnd him. His solo in the first act and his interpo- 
sitions throughout the whole work remain a model which is 
perhaps unsurpassable.” 


FAUST AT THE IRIS 


“It was well said that Virgilio Lazzari gave a marvelous 
interpretation of Mephistopheles. From the first appear- 
ance in the scene, he produced a fine aesthetic impression. 
Wonderfully garbed in purple vesture and with a flawless 
impersonation, the public followed him throughout the per- 
formance with the highest degree of interest, 

“The toast won him an ovation, but where Lazzari reached 
the climax was at the doors of Marguerite’s home. This 
monumental artist creates a delicate vocal filigree—an almost 
superhuman production of trills which would difficult even 
for sopranos. é : 

“The cultured audience perceived the merit of this cre- 
ation and had no intention of letting i pass unappreciated. 
They applauded until the artist had to repeat it. 

% ri he impert of Goethe's ep yictapheles, 
His fearful and sarcastic laughter holds the 
of cruel, fie irony.” 





ull measure 





Under Exclusive Management of Chicago Opera 
Association, Inc. 
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ture, the “Eroica” symphony, a fantasy, “Wallonne,” b 
Ysaye’s brother, Theo—an interesting and effective wor 
—and the ballet suit from Délibe’s “Sylvia.” The artistic 
virtues and the merits of the Cincinnati Orchestra have 
already been described at length in the report of the New 
York concert which preceded this Hippodrome appear- 
ance, so there is no need of going into detail here. It is 
sufficient to say that Ysaye evidently pleased, judging by 
the reception which was given to himself and his men. 
They were in best form and did justice to the widely dif- 
ferent styles of music represented by their program num- 
bers. There was an audience which almost filled the huge 
auditorium, and a great deal of enthusiasm. 


Philharmonic Society Concert— 
Margaret Matzenauer, Soloist 


afternoon, November 30, the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, Josef Stransky, conductor, gave its 
1,357th concert, the audience being of capacity size. The 
orchestral numbers were Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 4, 
_ F minor, op. 36, as well as Debussy’s “Nuages” and 
“Fetes.” 

Of the Tschaikowsky number, Mr. Stransky’s reading 
was one of dignity and musicianship. Following the ren- 
dition of this master work, the popular conductor was 
recalled many times. The two Debussy numbers were 
produced with thorough insight of the composer’s mean- 
ing, and were enthusiastically received, 

Margaret Matzenauer was the soloist, singing “Songs 
of a Bride,” No. 1 and 2, Schumann; “Ever Lighter 
Grows My Slumber,” Brahms; Schubert’s “The Erlking,” 
and the prelude and “Love ath,” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Wagner. She was in exceptionally fine form and 
rendered her numbers with that charm, depth and perfec- 
tion which invariably characterizes her work. Her open- 
ing group was given with deep feeling, “The Erlking” in 
particular being sung with dramatic power. In the clos- 
ing number she rose to great heights, thrilling her audi- 
ence with her glorious voice and artistic delivery. The 
applause was deafening after each number, and the soloist 
was recalled time and again. 


Luisa Tetrazzini, Soprano 


It is not necessary to reintroduce Luisa Tetrazzini. to 
the American musical public. Memories of her remark- 
able achievements in coloratura singing linger in the mind 
and extend over the diva’s career in this country from her 
early activities at the Tivoli in San Francisco to her great 
triumphs at the Manhattan Opera House under Oscar 
Hammerstein’s régime, immediately following upon the 
furore she created in London. 

For a number of years Mme, Tetrazzini has been sing- 
ing in public only infrequently, and therefore her ap- 
pearance at the Hippodrome last Sunday afternoon as the 
first concert of a long American tour, for which she came 
to this country very recently, caused much stir among her 
former admirers and occasioned wide curiosity in the 
ranks of those who had not heard her here in the Man- 
hattan days. 

Be it said at once that the throng of listeners who 
crowded the vast house were left in no doubt as to the 
singer's ability after she had sung only a few tones. Her 
voice, a pure coloratura and lyric soprano, has lost none 
of its clarity, quality, or flexibility, and she uses it with 
the same art in production, phrasing, and expressiveness 
as she employed when she was the acknowledged queen 
of florid song. She never forces her tones, her intonation 
is flawless, she observes all the rules of bel canto, and she 
has unfailing artistic taste. It was a positive delight to 
note her equal mastery over the cantabile and the fioriture 
yassages. Mme. Tetrazzini’s numbers consisted of the 
Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” Benedict’s “Carneval of 
Venice” variations, Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” (sung in 
Italian), and several other short ‘selections. She swept 
the audience with her and received salvos of applause 
which were duly translated by her into encores frantically 
received and reapplauded. 

Warren Proctor, tenor, was one'of the assisting soloists, 
who did a “Don Giovanni” aria and some English songs 
with well controlled voice, excellent interpretation, and 
unusual temperamental impetus. Mayo Wadler, the vio- 
linist, also added joy to the program with his beautifully 
balanced performances, embracing luscious tone, accurate 
technic, and a delivery tinged with fancy and appeal. 


Yvette Guilbert 


Yvette Guilbert, back from France, began her program 
on Sunday evening, November 30, at Maxine Elliott's 
Theater, by coming out to make an impromptu speech 
in which she said that she was glad to be back and hoped 
that her American friends were glad to have her back, 
something which they immediately proved by applauding 
her plentifully. It is a reviewer's hardest task to find any- 
thing new to say about the art of Yvette Guilbert, an art 
which seems to refine itself more and more as the years 
go by. On Sunday evening, exquisitely dressed in appro- 
priate costumes, she sang three groups; first, two trouba- 
dour songs of the twelfth century; then “Deux Brunettes 
dites 4 Danser,” with the accompaniment of the orchestra; 
and finally two popular songs, one of which was the 
eighteenth century “Ah, Vous Dirai-Je Maman.” 

t would be hard to single out ayy one number for a 
special notice, as Mme. Guilbert makes so much out of 
each one that the audience received all with equal enthusi- 
asm, She was called upon for two encores after the first 
group, two after the second, and a final one after the last 
group. Of particular interest were the “Deux Brunettes,” 
the singing of which Mme. Guilbert accompanied with 
appropriate dance movements, performed with that spe- 
cial grace which is hers. The astonishing thing about 
Mme, Guilbert’s art remains, as ever, its ease. So readily 
and spontaneously is everything done that one does not 


On Sunda 


. realize the painstaking working out of detail that: must 


have accompanied preparation of anything whieh is so 
perfect in result. : 

The orchestra, directed by Sam Franko, added to the 
pleasure of the — % playing a suite for flute and 
string orchestra with D. Marquarre as soloist; a Vivaldi 
concerto, with Emily Gresser, violinist, performing the 
solo part with fine musical taste and thoroughly adequate 
technical ability, and two n by Gossec, one of 


which was an aria for oboe, the solo being played by A. 
Marchetti. 


Mr. Franko also led his men most sympa- 
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thetically in the accompaniments for Mme. Guilbert’s sec- 
ond group. Maurice Eisner was effective at the piano 
in her other numbers. Lenora Sparkes, soprano, was an- 
nounced in the cantata “Le Berger Fidele,”by Rameau, for 
soprano and orchestra, but unfortunately, the orchestra 
parts were not ready on time, so that a suite for clarinet, 
oboe and flute, with accompaniment of the piano, by 
Saint-Saéns, was substituted. 


New York Symphony—Sascha Jacobsen, Soloist 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, who was little known a 
few years ago but who now has rapidly gained well merited 
recognition, was the soloist at the third Sunday after- 
noon subscription concert of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Aeolian Hall on November 30. He played 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” with fine rhythmic 
sense, warmth, and spirit, and his artisic performance was 
vociferously applauded by a capacity audience. 

The chief number played by the orchestra was the Mo- 
zart symphony in C (“Jupiter”), and it was given an 
especially fine reading by Mr. Damrosch and his men. 
Wagne s prelude to “Lohengrin” and “Le Chasseur 
Maudit” | We Accursed Huntsman”), a characteristic 
work by Cesar Franck, concluded the program. 


December It, 
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New York Trio 


A new organization, the New York Trio, made its 
initial concert appearance on Monday ‘evening, December 
1, in Aeolian Hall, before a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. The trio consists of such sterling artists and musi- 
cians as Clarence Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, 
and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, and created an excellent 
impression, The performance disclosed intelligence and 
unity of thought. Every minute detail of expression was 
carefully considered and brought out effectively. 

During the past few years many chamber music com- 
binations have been organized in New York, some of 
which attract a large clientele and have done much for 
the musical life of the metropolis. It is to be hoped that 
the New York Trio will be another organization to re- 
main a permanent feature of the city’s musical activities. 
The fine work of this trio at its first concert is sufficient 
proof of the sincerity of its members in endeavoring to 
produce important chamber works of the old and mod- 
ern masters, and deserves encouragement. 

The program contained trio in B major, op. 8, Brahms; 
fantasie for piano, violin and cello, by John Ireland, (first 
time in America), and Schubert's trio in B flat major, 
op. 99. 

Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club 


The fifteenth anniversary concert of the Philomela 
Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Morris, conductor, was 
held on Monday evening, December 1, at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, before a large and representative 
audience. The artistic success of this organization has 
been favorably commented upon many times in the columns 
of the Musica Courter, but it was at this concert that 
the chorus revealed its real strength in the production of 
quality and volume of tone, which at all times was satis- 
fying, this being solely due to the indefatigable efforts 
of its gifted and devoted conductor. 

The program opened with the dance from “Faust,” 
Gounod; the lullaby from “Erminie,” Jakobowski, and 
the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffmann,” Offenbach, 
all of which were beautifully rendered by the chorus. 
Other selections offered by this organization, were two 
Puccini numbers—waltz from “La Bohéme” and “Every 
Flower” from “Madame Butterfly”; chorus of cigarette 
girls from “Carmen,” Bizet; “Spring Time,” from “Lu- 
cia,” Donizetti; “Yet Once Again We Come to Greet 
Thee,” from “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; “Three Little 
Maids from School,” from “The Mikado,” Sullivan, and 
finale from second act of “Aida,” Verdi. The “Erminie” 
lullaby was given a capella, in which a charming pianis- 
simo and true pitch prevailed. 

Percy Hemus was the soloist, singing as an opening 
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number “I Am the Spirit Who Denieth,” from “Mefis- 
tofele,” Boito, which at once captivated the audience. He 
also rendered in his inimitable manner a group of four 
songs comprising “Could I,” Tosti; “Flower Rain,” 
Schneider; “I’m Not Myself At All,” Old Irish, and 
“Pirate Song,” by Gilbert, to which he added as encores 
“Deep River,” “Southern Lullaby,” and “Danny Deever” 
(the last two by request). 

Anna Newman played piano accompaniments, and Alice 
McNeil presided at the organ. 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 


Although Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, appeared 
earlier in the season in a Hippodrome concert, he was 
heard at his first New York recital at Carnegie Hall, De- 
cember 1, after an absence of six years. The reception 
given Mr. Lhevinne left no doubt as to the place he holds 
among music lovers here, and during the evening he even 
strengthened the sterling’ impression that has become asso- 
ciated with his art. His standard is of the highest musi- 
cianly quality, and the facility with which he handles the 
most difficult technicalities immediately establishes the 
feeling of his power with his auditors. 

The Beethoven sonata, op. 81-a, in E flat, was marked 
with genuine Beethoven scholarship; then there was an 
Ecossaise, by the same composer, of which the audience 
demanded a repetition, so delightful was its lilting rhythm. 
Mozart’s pastorale varie came next and was foilowed by 
Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” exquisitely performed. Lhe- 
vinne’s tone in leggiero passages is nothing less than 
magical. For an encore he played the Gluck-Brahms 
gavotte. 

The Paganini variations of Brahms, book one and two, 
are a severe test for any pianist. They were given a 
magnificent rendition and brought forth outbursts of ap- 
plause. There was a Liszt encore, and then a barcarolle 
and the A flat major waltz, Chopin; caprice in E flat 
major, nocture, op. 109, and G and C major etudes by 
Rubinstein. Among the five encores added in response 
to the spontaneous applause was the “Blue Danube” waltz. 
The occasion was, in fact, a triumph for Lhevinne. 


Merle Alcock, Contralto 


There are few contraltos now before the public who can 
give a more delightful recital than Merle Alcock did the 
afternoon of December 1 at Aeolian Hall. There was, 
consequently, a large audience on hand to hear her and 
one whose manifestation of approval was never restrained. 
To the writer, it seemed that Miss Alcock has not been 
heard to better advantage than she was the other day. 
Vocally she was superb, all that vibrant and rich quality 
of her organ being much in evidence. Like most types 
of singers, Miss Alcock cannot be characterized as a 
heavy or sombre interpreter. Everything she sings she 
delivers in a manner that interests and charms her hear- 
ers. The lighter numbers she infused with a delicacy 
that was indeed pleasing, and into the more dramatic 
numbers she brought an emotional feeling that was like- 
wise interesting. Moreover, she is an intelligent artist. 
Fine diction and careful phrasing added considerably to 
the general excellency of her work. 

Her program follows: Three old Pergolesi airs ar- 
ranged by Frederick Stock; “Mother of Mercies,” “Rosa 
Bit an Apple Red,” “Brown Locks First Ensnared Me,” 
Sinding; “The Princess,” “Good Morning,” Grieg; “Ron- 
del de l’Adieu,” Floridia; “Chanson d’Avril,” Bizet; 

> “Madrigale,” D’Indy; “Quelle Souffrane,” Lenormand; 

“L’Angelus” and “The City Child,” Homer; “Oh, No, 
John,” arranged by Cecil Sharp; “The Mother Sings,” 
“Little Mountain Maid” and “Flower Rain,” Loud. 


French Club 


An interesting program of some of Henry Hadley’s 
compositions was presented at the French Club, Mrs. John 
R. MacArthur, president, on Monday afternoon, December 
1. The program began with Mr. Hadley’s “Prayer,” a 
piece of exceptional merit for piano and cello, which was 
rendered by the composer at the piano and his brother, 
Arthur Hadley, cellist. This was followed by a likewise 
charming gavotte, which found evident appreciation 
among the guésts. Inez Barbour, in excellent vocal con- 
dition, added to the pleasure of the afternoon by her 
artistic rendition of her husband’s “Il pleut des petales,” 
Berceuse and “Agnus Dei.” The last, dedicated to Car- 
dinal Mercier, is a beautiful work. The composer’s 
“Flower Suite,” arranged for piano and cello, closed the 
program. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
DECEMBER 2 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The second concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s New 
York series took place on Tuesday evening, December 2, 
at Carnegie Hall. Leopold Stokowski began his program 
with the overture to “Don Giovanni” and ended it with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” Between them came 
the Brahms double concerto played by Thaddeus Rich, 
por 5 ed of the orchestra, and Hans Kindler, first 
cellist. 

Mr. Kindler is one of the best cellists in America at 
the present day. His part of the concerto was exquisitely 
done throughout, and he had a worthy partner in Thad- 
deus Rich, whose work was by far the best the present 
writer has ever heard from him. The splendid musician- 
ship of both artists united with that of the conductor 
secured splendid results in the first two movements and 
indeed almost succeeded in convincing one that the awk- 
ward, fragmentary final movement is not to be classed 
among the poorest efforts of its composer, where it really 
belongs. or a finished, rounded performance of the 
concerto, carefully worked out from every standpoint, this 
one must be placed ahead of every other that the present 
writer has ever heard. 

The “Don Giovanni” overture was done with fine atten- 
tion to detail and a splendid feeling for style, while the 
“Scheherazade” was an orchestral tour de force. It is 
the case of.a virtuoso conductor who, by careful and in- 
telligent drilling, has brought his orchestra up to his own 
level, for there is not a better band playing in America 
today than the Philadelphia Orchestra showed itself to be 
in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s most brilliant work. Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s methods were particularly noticeable in the second 
movement, which he took considerably slower than the 
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average conductor, and in doing so, worked out the details 
The last movement was an astonishing bit of brilliant 
playing. Messrs. Rich and Kindler must be mentioned 
again for their solo playing in this work. The audience, 
as it well might be, was extremely enthusiastic throughout. 


Edward Morris, Pianist 


Edward Morris gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, December 2, which was attended by a 
good sized and enthusiastic audience, largely consisting 
oi professional and amateur pianists. The young artist, 
whose playing has often been admired, again demon- 
strated his right to be classed with many of the best 
pianists (American and European) now before the public. 
He possesses a facile and reliable technic and plays with 
much clarity. 

His program contained prelude and fugue in D major, 
Bach-Busoni; Theodore Spiering’s intermezzo in C minor, 
and .“In Graceful Mood”; “Chorus of Whirling Der- 
vishes,” Beethoven-Saint-Saéns; sonata in F major, Mo- 
zart-Chopin’s etudes, op. 10, Nos. 7 and 4, waltz in F 
minor, No. 6, and polonaise, op. 53; nocturne, “My Joys,” 
Chopin-Liszt; “Humoresque,” Tschaikowsky; “Little In- 
dian,” Carpenter, and “Caprice Espagnole,” Moszkowski 
Every number was rendered artistically. 

The two selections by Theodore Spiering were enthusi- 
astically received, and deservedly so, for they are gems 
which should be featured often. Bach-Busoni’s prelude 
and fugue, which opened the program, was played with 
breadth, and at once stamped the concert giver as a pian- 
ist of high order. The refined interpretation of Mozart's 
sonata was another evidence of his musicianship. Chopin 
is another composer whose works Mr. Morris plays with 
much refinement. Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnole” 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Young American Giil, with No Stage Experience, Leaps 
to Fame Over Night as New Chicago Opera Star 


Evelyn Herbert, Never Having Sung Before with an Orchestra nor in Concert or Recital, Startles Huge Audi- 
torium Audience as Mimi in “La Bohéme”—Yvonne Gall and Baklanoff Score in “Le Chemineau”— 
Mary Garden Makes Initial Appearance of Season in “Cleopatra”—Rosa Raisa Divine as Aida— 

Marcel Charlier Makes First Bow at Conductor’s Desk—Numerous Stars Reappear 


“MaAvaAMe Burrerriy,” NOVEMBER 24. 

Chicago, UL, November 2%, t919—Due to the con 
tinued indisposition of Alessandro Dolci, “La Nave,” which 
was billed for its second performance, could not be given 
on Monday evening and “Butterfly,” with Tamaki Miura 
in the title role, was repeated. The balance of the cast 
was similar to the one heard the previous week. 

La Bontiue,” NovemBer 25 

A new operatic star was discovered on the stage of the 

Auditorium on Tuesday evening. This new bright light in 


the operatic constellation is an American girl who on this 
oceasion made her first appearance on any stage, having 


never sung before with an orchestra nor in concert or 
recital, Fresh, young, beautiful in appearance, of slight 
build, gracious of manner, winning in every respect, thus 
stood before a critical audience the newcomer who may 
already be reckoned as one of the popular members in the 


rostrum of the Chicago Opera Association. Evelyn Her 
bert is her name. She had her musical training solely in 
this country, where a bright future is already in store for 
her. She was the Mimi of the cast, and a better one had 
never been Auditorium stage. The part is 
well suited to show admirably the histrionic ability of the 
debutante Though she had never “played a part,” she 


seen on the 


seemed perfectly at home and acted as though she had 
done nothing else all her life. Her simplicity, magnetism, 
savoir faire won for her the hearts of the audience right 


from the start, and as the opera progressed her sincere 
acting made her Mirni a picture of loveliness, tenderness, and 
in recognition of this many an eye was moist when poor 


Mimi breathed her last. Her death scene was done so 
realistic as to find a new touch of pathos in the story. It 
is nearly incredible that so young a woman, totally for- 
cign to the business of the stage, should of her own voli- 
tion find new inspiration in the part—but genius is born 
and not made. If histrionically the debutante was excel- 
lent, even. more can be said of ‘her singing, which was 
angelic by the purity and clarity of the voice, a well 
trained organ, colorful and superbly handled. Her sim- 
plicity of mien is reflected in hér voice, as she sings with 
great ease, surety and acumen. Miss Herbert ts a singer 
who pleases. She is young enough not to know any of 
the tricks of her elder sisters, She is genuine sterling in 
every respect and her vocal equipment is homogenously 
remarkable. Her voice, though lyric, is of good carrying 
power, It has warmth and its sympathetic quality delights 
the ear. That the success of the newcomer was phe- 
nomenal can be well understood. It was legitimate. At 
the end of the performance numerous recalls attested the 
pleasure of the public in welcoming a new comet royally 
in the musical horizon. 

The star cast that surrounded Miss Herbert was excel- 
lent. Alessandro Bonci was the Rudolfo. Further com- 
ment should not be necessary regarding this great artist, 
whose appearances here this season have added eclat to 
any performance in which he is cast. Bonci, the master 
singer, has always been a favorite in America, but for 
more than one reason he has again endeared himself in 
the heart of the public not only by the beauty” of his 
voice, excellent phrasing and inimitable characterizations 
of a part, but when it was known that his wife was criti- 
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cally ill and that his appearance on the stage was only due 
to his desire to help Miss Herbert to effectuate a suc- 
cessful debut, those who knew found behind the singer a 
colleague bent on helping a younger artist. Forgetting 
his sorrow for a while to bring joy to others is indeed 
commendable, and by doing this Bonci made himself a 
hero among his numerous friends. He, too, scored 
heavily. 

The Marcello of Giacomo Rimini is a classic. Rimini, 
a serious student, spent his summer vacation studying as- 
siduously, and the big progress made since last year dem- 
onstrates beyond doubt that the time was not wasted. He 
shared equally well in the esteem of the audience. Irene 
Pavloska, a most dependable artist, found in the part of 
Musette one of her best roles. She sang the waltz glo- 
riously and was rapturously applauded. Miss Pavloska 
has a brilliant future in store for her, as besides a good 
voice and good stage presence she has more brain than 
the average operatic singer. ‘ 

Virgilio Lazzari, a pillar of strength among the bassos, 
was an amusing and well voiced Colline, the philosopher. 
Trevisan and Daddi, the two comedians of the company, 
were irresistible in their respective roles, and Desire De- 
frere, who essayed for the first time the role of Schau- 
nard, was up to the high standard of the performance. 
Theofilo De Angelis conducted. 

“Boupbour.” . 

After the opera, “Boudour,” the new ballet by Felix 
Borowski, libretto by Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky, was 
management has been lavish in money, “Boudour” was 
published recently in these columns and needs no other 
consideration, further than to say that it is most interest- 
ing, well suited for quick action, and superbly presented 
by Pavley and Oukrainsky and their corps de ballet. The 
management had been lavis with money. “Boudour” was 
given a noble setting. Next week “Boudour” will have 
a second performance, and at that time the work of the 
principals will be reviewed. Suffice to say now that they 
were all excellent. Borowski’s ballet flows with melody 
and his music is powerful and. effective. His melodie 
designs fit the action well and “The March,” a mastet 
piece of writing, will be popular. Mr. Borowski writes 
with surety of the learned, pedagogue, and although there 
is very little scope for. grace or tenderness, he, when .nec- 
essary, strikes the note of pathos, but as the incidents of 
the story crowd one upon the other the music is so well 
fitted that unwillingly the ear becomes secondary to the 
eye. Due to this, further consideration as to the merit 
of the musical score is deferred until next week. After 
one hearing it may be said that “Boudour” will probably 
be placed in the regular repertory. Composer and inter- 
preters were recalled several times after the final curtain, 
notwithstanding the late hour at which the performance 
came to a close. 

“Le CHEMINEAU,” NOVEMBER 26, 


The French wing of the Chicago Opera Association 
made its reappearance in “Le Chemineau,” which opera 
was heard here only once and that on the last Saturday 
matinee of the previous season. Yvonne Gall, the most 
brilliant French soprano heard at the Auditorium in the 
last decade, was again the Toinette. In fine fettle she sang 
gloriously and won a huge and richly deserved success at 
the hands of the audience. Her portrayal was on a par 
with excellency of her singing. She is an. artist in the 
best sense of the word. A beautiful woman, Yvonne Gall 
sacrifices her appearance in order to represent a healthy, 
vigorous French peasant, of whom she made a living 
reproduction. A better interpretation could not. be found 
anywhere on the operatic stage, and although the part is 
a difficult one to understand for those not conversant with 
French, she made the text superfluous as every gesture 
had a meaning of its own. No less remarkable was the 
presentation of Frangois by that sterling baritone Georges 
Baklanoff, a great artist, who, whenever he chooses, may 
become a famous actor on the legitimate stage. He sang 
the role eloquently but it was histrionically that the Rus- 
sian baritone made the most of the part. Mr. Baklanoft 
is a versatile artist who personifies equally well men of 
any nationality. Appearing on the stage as the American 
Consul in “Madame Butterfly” he is in appearance an 
American; when singing the role of Francois, he is a 
French peasant; and when he sings Scarpia in “Tosca,” an 
Italian chief of police. Few singers have the ability to 
obliterate so completely their own nationality as this Rus- 
sian baritone. His big scene in the second act was one 
of the potent moments of the evening. Hector Dufranne, 
after a year’s absence, came back with his stentorian voice 
as big as of yore and succeeded Alfred Maguenat in the 
title role. The French are born actors and the veracity 
of this saying was clearly manifested by the clever delinea- 
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‘Aurelio Giorni, pianist, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Jordan 
Hall, playing compositions by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Grieg, Rubinstein, Tschaikovsky, 

He is an accomplished pianist, having a tone of sweet and singin 
quality, a welldeveloped finger technic, full 
when they are brilliant, a musical nature. 
viduality and significant treatment of detail since his last appearance in 
recital in Boston,’’—Boston Post, Nov. 21, 
“His technic is thoroughly adequate for such difficult feats as Franck’s 
He plays everything with romantic Italian restlessness, yet with- 
re.—In Scarlatti’s crisp and delicate Toccata, he was at 
Boston Globe. epnmemeaeaty 

“Mr. Giorni had already made a. good impression as pianist of the 
Elshuco Trio and confirmed this in an interesting program.”—Louis C. 
Boston 


AURELIO GIORNI} 


Scores in Boston 


* Digital Fleetness, Elegance and Tonal Beauty.”—Philip Hale. 


“D.gital fleetness, elegance, and tonal beauty.—His mechanism is nim- 
ble.—-Mr, Giorni's runs ended as with the flourish and crack of a whip.”— 
Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 
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“His Zest, His Individuality Bless Him.”— The Transcript. 


“Not a Sonata, ancient, romantic, classic or modern, stood upon it. 
(Mr. Giorni’s -program.)—The Parisian impressionists, the fanciful Rus- 
were equally absent. 
from Cyril Scott; even for the ‘indispensable’ 
no room.—Such 
French sense of that abused word, bespeaks individuality.—Technically, 
fingers and wrist serve him well, while to ready skill in such music as 
Scarlatti’s he adds a pleasing elegance of roe and progress. 
in Rubinstein’s Study, he set sparks to 
quick and discerning, with quality of tone; in all his pieces he governed 
his touch, his —s accordingly.—His zest, his individuality bless him. 
—His touch is admirabl i 
Boston Transcript. 


“Aurelio Giorni is already known in this city. His delicate touch and 
musical phrasing were displayed to advantage in a program ran i 
Franck’s ‘Prelude, Chorale and Fugue’ to Liszt's 
particular beauty was his interpretation of Beethoven’s Rondo, Op. 24, a 
charming work, seldom heard.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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tion of the title role by Mr. Dufranne. Typically French, 
Dufranne finds the part tremendously to his liking and to 
that of the audience, which plainly manifested its pleasure 
at his return to the scene of-his former triumphs. Myrna 
Sharlow was a lovely Aline. Miss Sharlow is another 
American girl who yearly improves. Today she is one of 
the most conscientious and best4iked members of the com- 
pany. She, too, was accorded a warm reception. The 
Catherine of Marie Claessens was satisfactory, and ad- 
mirable was the Toinet of Edmond Warnery who, after 
a long absence due to the war, found the Chicago public 
eager to rewelcome him. He is a big asset and his future 
appearances will be watched with great expectancy. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau was capital as Maitre Pierre and he shared 
equally well in first honors. Constantin Nicolay and Desire 
Defrere made hits of the evening in their respective parts 
of Thomas and Martin. They were highly amusing and 
rounded off the cast excellently. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 
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Photograph of painting by Norman-Bel Geddes for the first 


episode of “La Nave.” 
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ROSA RAISA, 
As Basiliola in “La Nave.” 
Photo by Daguerre Studio, Chicago 
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Photograph of the original painting of Norman-Bel Geddes 
for the second episode of “La Nave.” 
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“MapaAMeE Burrerrny,” THANKSGIVING MATINEE. 

The Thanksgiving matinee brought a new Tamaki Miura 
in her inimitable~ interpretation of Madame Butterfly—a 
role. she has practically made her own in these surround- 
ings. The star was ably supported by Baklanoff, Pav- 
loska and Lamont. 

“CLEOPATRE,” EVENING, NOVEMBER 27. 


In the evening a sold out house greeted Mary Garden 
on her first appearance of the season as Cleopatre in Mas 
senet’s opera of that name. Gorgeously costumed and in 
better vocal trim than customary, she sang herself into the 
hearts of her numerous admirers. It is generally said 
that Garden has no voice, that she is an actress-singer, 
but this is far from being the truth, as she really sang on 
this occasion as few sopranos could and colored her voice 
with so many hues as to give significance to every note. 
In ravishing costume, she made a gorgeous and beautiful 

(Continued on page 49.) 







Photograph of the original painting by Norman-Bel Geddes 
for the third episode of “La Nave,” 
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(Continued from page 35.) 
closed the program, which the young artist gave with 
marked brilliancy. 


DECEMBER 3 


William Simmons, Baritone , 
Few new singers who have been heard at Aeolian Hall 


thus far this season have made as excellent an impression 
as William Simmons did on the afternoon of December 3. 
Mr. Simmons showed from the very first number, “She 
Never Told Her Love,” from Haydn's “Twelfth Night,” 
that he possesses, a baritone voice of exceptionally fine 
quality, rich and clear and of a sympathetic nature. He sings 
intelligently and his clean diction and phrasing enhance his 
work still further. A high light of his program was the reci- 
tative and air “The Rage of the Tempest” and “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” from Handel's “Julius Caesar,” 
which was delivered with proper style and smoothness. 
He also sang numbers by Secchi, Broadwood, Purcell, H. 


Lane Wilson, Brahms, Lillian Miller, Roger Quilter, H. T. 
furleigh, F. Morris Class and Frederick H. Cowen, It 
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indorses and praises very highly 
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might also be added here that the program was sung in 
English throughout, and that Richard Hageman furnished 
his usual artistic accompaniments at the piano. 


DECEMBER 4 


Benefit Concert—Dilling, 
Schofield and Collette, Soloists 


A concert in aid of the work of the women’s auxiliary 
of the Hospital and House of Rest for Consumptives at 
inwend-anaiiees: N. Y., was given at the Plaza Hotel 
on Thursday afternoon, December 4. Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Lucile Collette, 
violinist, furnished the program, which follows: “La 
Source” (Zabel), “L’oiseau prophete” (Schumann), “Le 
bon petit roi d’Yvetet” (Grandjany), Mildred Dilling; 
“L'amour de Moi” (French), “Would God I Were the 
Tender Apple Blossoms” (Irish), “Leezie Lindsay” 
(Scotch), “Swing Low Sweet Chariot” (Ne $e) “Green 
Grow the Rushes O” (English), Edgar Schofield; “Le 
Cygne” (Saint-Saéns), “Airs Bohemiens” (Sarasate), 
Lucile Collette; “Clair de Lune” (Debussy), Miss Dill- 
ing; fantasie for harp and piano (Dubois), Miss Dilling 
and Miss Collette; “Birds in the High Hall Garden” 
(Somervell), “My Menagerie” (Foster), “The Peddler” 
(Greenhill), Mr. Schofield; “Meditation” (Massenet), 
“Souvenir” (Drdla), “Hajri Kati” (Hubay), Miss Col- 
lette, and “Le Nil,” for voice, violin and harp (Leroux), 
Mr. Schofield, Miss Collette and Miss Dilling. 

Miss Dilling’s playing won instant approval and she 
was obliged to respond with an encore, “The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen,” after her first group. Miss Collette, 
likewise, pleased her listeners, especially through her ren- 
dition of the more familiar selections. Mr. Schofield’s 
choice of songs was a happy one and he rendered them 
in a manner that bespoke his artistic standard. Harry 
Kaufman accompanied at the piano. 


Luba Alexandrowska, Pianist 


Luba Alexandrowska, Russian pianist, made her debut 
before a metropolitan audience on Thursday afternoon, 
December 4, in Aeolian Hall, playing a program of com- 
positions by Scarlatti, Paradisi, imemaal Debussy, Os- 
waldo, Albert Spalding, Albeniz, Rebikoff and Paderewski. 
The young lady possesses many admirable pianistic quali- 











He has evolved a special personal method of his own 
based on the golden principles of the old Italian “Bel 
Canto” school of singing. He makes a specialty of 
placing young voices and inexperienced beginners, cur- 
ing defects and faulty emissions, instructing those who 
wish to become singitig teachers and teaching English, 
French and Italian “repertoire” for the opera and con- 
cert stages. 

The Maestro lays a special stress upon the purity 
of tone and style, the carrying power of the voice, 
the perfect attack, the smoothness and “legato” of the 





The Celebrated Florentine Singing Master 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


Has arrived in Boston and has established a studio at 
78 UPLAND ROAD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


emission, the perfect ease of each individual tone and 
especially in the high notes, the power and brilliancy 
throughout the whole voice, the clear and perfect enun- 
ciation, the beauty of the quality of each tone and the 
sympathetic, attractive way of singing and impressing 
one’s public. 

The Maestro speaks French, Italian and English like 
a native and gives to his pupils the different phrasing 
and conventions that are a part of* the French, Italian 
and English “repertoires.” 

















detail. 


movement and gesture. 


note with remarkable effect. 


News, November 28, 1919. 





The cast was a splendid one. Yvonne Gall accomplished her return and as Toinette, the 
peasant girl and woman, gave a portrayal faultlessly finished, rounded and perfected in every 
Regarded purely as a dramatic characterization it compels unqualified approval, and 
when to this is added the excellence of the French artist’s singing, the performance becomes 
one truly exceptional. She is the peasant to the life and her voice and art are deserving of only 
highest praise.—W. L. Hubbard, Chicagu Tribune, November 27, 1919. 


Yvonne Gall was charming. Peasant maid and peasant woman to the life in thought, 
It would not be a grateful role for any but an artist of the deepest 
feeling and most complete command of the technique of the stage, but Miss Gall made it 
appealing in its every phase.—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post, November 28, 1919. 


Never has the pure, sparkling silver of Yvonne Gall’s voice been lovelier, nor has she 
presented a character with more compelling sincerity. 

Especially interesting was the change of quality in her voice, as her Toinette developed 
from maidenhood to saddened womanhood. Buoyant freshness merged to the warmer, deeper 
It was a characterization marked with the intelligence and 
charm that invests all Miss Gall does.—Herman Devries, Evening American, Novembe: 28, 1919. 


Mdlle. Gall, a little heavier than last season, repeated her sympathetic and finely drawn 
impersonation of the heroine. She sang the difficult music with tone beauty and with emo- 
tional stress and she acted with realistic spirit and with genuine art.— Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily 


The Above Are Notices Received After the First Appearance This Season With 
Chicago Opera Company of 


YVONNE GALL 











December 11, I919 
ites, the most important of which are brilliant technic and 
a mod sense of color. She gave pleasure to a good sized 
audience. 





DECEMBER 5 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 

Anna Case, Toscha Seidel and Andres De Segurola, 
the artists who appeared at the third Biltmore Morning 
Musicale on Friday, December 5, attracted a capacity 
audience. 

Mr. De Segurola opened the program with a fine ren- 
dition of an aria from “Simon Boccanegro,” and later 
sang a group of numbers comprising “Sais-tu,” Fon- 
tenailles; “Daddy's Little Boy,” ana-Zucca, and 
“Margoton,” Old French, to which he added, as encore, 
an effective little song entitled “Florette.” 

Anna Case sang in her inimitable manner two groups 
which included “Lamento,” Monteverde; “Chansons les 
Amours de Jean,” Old French; “Il Passa,” Chauvet; 
“Liinsect aile,” Nerini; “Westberga Polska,” Old 
Swedish folksong; “Sanctuary,” La Forge; “To You,” 
Rodenbeck; “O, Mother, My Love,” Farley; “Rain,” 
Curran, which was repeated, and her own “Song of the 
Robin.” Miss Case was in superb voice and completely 
captivated her audience, entering wholeheartedly into 
her work and rendering her many numbers with her 
accustomed charm. Recalls were numerousand she re- 
sponded with two encores. 

Toscha Seidel gave a masterly reading of Tartini’s 
chaconne, and as an encore played a Kreisler number. 
He commenced playing a second encore, when the 
breaking of a string interfered. The concert closed 
with “Orientale,” Cui, and Sarasate’s “Zapateado,” 
which Mr. Seidel played brilliantly and with much 
warmth. As a final encore he gave Kreisler’s “Schon 
Rosmarin.” 

The accompanists were William Spoor for Miss Case, 
Harry Kaufman for Mr. Seidel, and Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek for Mr. De Segurola. 


The Philharmonic Society— 
Edwin Hughes, Soloist 


The novelty of the Philharmonic Orchestra concert of 
Friday afternoon was the manuscript performance of 
“Prelude to a Merry Play,” written by Chiaffarelli, the 
cornetist of the orchestra. The work is decidedly colorful 
and cleverly arranged and met with the warm applause of 
the audience, which made it necessary for the composer 
to come from his place in the orchestra and bow acknowl- 
edgment of their approval. 

The big number of the afternoon was the Mozart 
“Jupiter” symphony in C major, which was given a superb 
reading by Mr. Stransky and his men. This was followed 
by the Beethoven overture “Leonore,” No. 3, and the re- 
maining orchestral number was the first performance at 
the Philharmonic concerts of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” march, op. 29, No. 1. 

In the soloist of the afternoon, Edwin Hughes, the audi- 
ence found much to delight and satisfy it. Mr. Hughes 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto, No. 2, in G minor, in 
his usual brilliant and clean cut style, again revealing his 
superior musicianship. 


Minnie Hauk Blind and in Want 


Minnie Hauk, famous American opera singer and crea- 
tor of Carmen in London as well as in New York, where 
she was born nearly sixty-seven years ago, is blind and 


- in want of funds at her present home in Switzerland, ac- 


cording to word received by former friends here. She 
appealed recently to Philip Holland, Consul at Basle, and 
through him to Pleasant A. Stovall, the American Min- 
ister at Berne. 

In the letter which reached here she said that she was 
helpless through practical loss of eyesight and also of her 
property, having sold her jewelry and heavily mortgaged 
her estate, the value of which, if advantageously disposed 
of, she believed would support her declining years. Her 
home, the Villa Tribschen at Lucerne, is said to be the 
same in which Richard Wagner composed the love music 
of “Tristan and Isolde.” : 

Mme. Hauk last sang at the Metropolitan with Abbey's 
stars in 1891, both in “Carmen” and “L’Africaine.” She 
appeared with the Stanton company just before, and with 
Colonel Mapleson’s troupe she created Massenet’s “Manon” 
on December 23, 1885, at the old Academy, where she had 
first sung nearly nineteen Da: earlier, on November 30, 
1866, in “L’Etoile du Nord.” Her stage debut was made 
as a child of about fourteen years in “Somnambula,” in 
Brooklyn, just after the Civil War. She sang in all the 
capitals of Europe and made three trips around the world. 

me. Hauk’s husband, the Baron Ernest Von Hesse- 
Wartegg, an author and traveler, died about a year ago, 
and since then visitors at Lucerne found conditions at her 
villa not as prosperous as formerly, but pride kept her 
silent and they supposed her income had been reduced by 
the war. Mme. Hauk is now practically blind, scarcely 
able to find her — from room to room, and must be led 
when taking a walk. 

For the past twenty years Americans abroad have en- 
joyed the hospitality of Minnie Hauk. While it might be 
that many, if they knew of her condition, would come to 
her relief, it was thought impossible to reach so many 
scattered friends by personal appeal and it was therefore 
decided to put the facts before the public, and especially 
the opera going public of her native New York. The 
MusicaL Courier would be glad to act as intermediary 
for any of its readers who may desire to help Mme. Hauk. 


Meta Reddisch Wins New Success 
Meta Reddisch, the coloratura soprano, whose marriage 
to Major Edward Rayne, the English millionaire, was 
celebrated in London in the early autumn, recently 


achieved extraordinary success in Switzerland and on the 
Riviera under the name of Metina Rayne. The gi 
American artist will be heard in London and Paris in the 
early future. 
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Clara Novello-Davies Talks on Voice 


On Sunday afternoon, November 2, Clara Novello- 
Davies, the celebrated London authority on voice produc- 
tion, who is now permanently located in New York, gave 
a@ most instructive as well as interesting talk on her 
method, in her magnificent studios on West Fifty-seventh 
street. Over 200 invitations were issued and almost that 
number of people responded and listened to this magnetic 
woman and to several of her pupils. The guests of honor 
of the afternoon were Henry Hadley, the well known 
American composer, whose opera “Cleopatra’s Night” is 
to receive its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House 
soon; Lester Donahue, the pianist, and Minette Hirst, also 
a composer, 

After Mme. Davies’ talk, Ernest Gay, a young baritone, 
was heard in Mr. Hadley’s beautiful, new “Agnus Dei,” 
which was warmly received. He was then followed by 
a charming young soprano, Fay Evelyn, who sang one or 
two of Mrs. Hirst’s compositions and the entrance from 
“Madame Butterfly.” Both singers were well applauded. 

In addressing her guests, Mme. Davies said: 

“It is with pleasure that I find myself here this after- 
noon, amid the beautiful and congenial surroundings, ad- 
dressing so distinguished an audience. I have been asked 
to address you today on a subject which lies very near 
to my heart, and which I also feel to be of great practi- 
cal value and interest to all of us. The reason wh 
think so will be apparent before I proceed much further, 
for it is my belief, which I wish to impress upon you as 
strongly as possible, that everyone of you here today can 
sing and sing well. I have come to America partly to 
demonstrate this belief and make it actual, and partly 
because I love you—the people and the spirit of America. 
The atmosphere of this country has always been con- 
genial to me, and I am pleased to say that I have always 
received the greatest kindness, sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for my work here, and anticipate being happier 
among you than I have ever been in my life. That is 
why I intend to make my permanent residence here. 

“What I am going to say to you this afternoon is based 
upon thirty-five years of practical experience as a sing- 
ing teacher, and my method is now taught by former 
pupils in practically every part of the civilized world, or 
there is at present someone singing there according to 
my method. What I have to say, therefore, is based not 
upon mere theory, but upon practical experience, cover- 
ing many years, and many thousands of pupils who have 
attained success. 

“This subject of singing may not at first sight appear 
to be of great practical bearing and importance upon 
your lives, although it is hardly necessary to emphasize 
this to musicians or lovers of singing. I believe, however, 
that a right understanding of singing and of the prin- 
ciples underlying it will revolutionize your lives and make 
you happier, healthier, more beautiful and more magnetic. 

“For singing, as I teach it, is much more than the 
mere production of the voice. Those who have learned 
to sing according to my method, have acquired qualities 
and powers they never dreamed they possessed. My 
method is based upon certain original ideas which are 
quite different in many respects from other singing 
teachers, or any ideas I have ever heard before. 

“It is a remarkable fact that, in the cultivation of the 
voice according to my method, the personality of the 
pupil seems to undergo a profound change in many re- 
spects, as the voice develops. The health improves, the 
mind becomes finer, and success seems to be attracted to 
that person in a manner little short of marvelous. This 
is due to the fact that my system of singing is built upon 
fundamental principles, which are deep, and which pro- 
foundly affect the whole nature. Let me explain to you 
why this is so. If you were to run a motor car, you 
would require that car to be in perfect working condition 
before you started it; all parts of it would have to be 
well built, and the whole machine would have to function 
together perfectly before you throw in the lever and 
start it Bs Now, a mistake usually made is to try and 
start singing before the machinery of the body is ready 
to begin, and the result is poor production, and, fre- 
quently, premature breakdown. Before you begin to sing 
you should have the mechanism of voice production in 
perfect working order, and you can only do this by pre- 
paring the body and the whole mechanism so that, when 
you open your mouth to sing, the whole machinery, as it 
were, underlying your voice, is in perfect working order 
and a natural clear and beautiful voice is the result. 

“The way to insure this is to build up the body, to 
strengthen it and practice particular breathing exercises 
so that the power behind your singing is fully developed 
first. For it is my contention that if you know how to 
breathe you know how to sing, and that a large percent- 
age of voice production depends upon proper breath 
control. : ? . 

“My system of breath control is, I believe, unique. 
The majority of persons breathe quite incorrectly. They 
use the chest too much and the strong muscles of the 
abdomen too little. Yet it is these muscles which give 
to the voice its great driving power and force. 

“Have you ever watched a y Rts or dog out of breath? 
If so, you will have noticed that they breathe with the 
lower part of the body, not the upper part of the chest. 
If, on the other bend you notice many public singers, 
you will observe that their chest sticks out like a potted 
pigeon, so that the chin hits it ang | time they open their 
mouth, It is small wonder that they cannot sing. By 
my method of breathing the upper part of the chest is 
left relaxed and free, while the lower part of the lungs 
are filled with air and driven upwards by the great 
muscles across the abdomen, which form a natural power- 
ful bellows. After you have filled the lower part of the 
lungs with air, it is kept there by a muscular contrac- 
tion which I have named ‘the lock’ or ‘the breath lock.’ 
This is very important, and so far as I know, I am the 
only teacher in the world who uses this, I discovered it 
a number of years ago. ; 

“It is difficult for me to explain to you precisely what 
occurs in this lock, since it is largely a matter of per- 
sonal demonstration, and has to be acquired individually. 
But the principle of it is this: that after you have taken 
a full breath, this breath is held or retained by means 
of the lock, which locks up or shuts up this great quan- 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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but it can truthfully be said of Kathryn Meisle’s work last night. 
Let us hope that this sterling singer receives the plaudits she 
deserves.—-Press. 


Kathryn Meisle’s Art Admired 


Kathryn Meisle appeared as soloist on October 22 with 
the Philadelphia Choral Society and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Henry Gordon 
rhunder, singing the solo contralto part in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption,” on which occasion she scored a decided success, 
[he young singer, who possesses a voice of beautiful 
quality, rich and colorful, of wide range, was the recipient 
of spontaneous applause following her solo numbers. The 
Philadelphia press has the following to say regarding this 
performance 


Miss Meisle, also a Philadelphian who recently has transferred her 
musical activities to New York, with an operatic career in v.ew, 
has a voice of such rare quality, of real contralto power and rich- 
ness, and shows so much of talent and ambition in her work that 
the many possibilities of her future are apparent. She had two 
brief solos last evening and both were admirably sung.—Bulletin. 





Grace White Delights Syracuse Audience 
Grace White, violinist, recently appointed a member of 
the faculty of Syracuse University, gave her first violin 
reditabl She sang with resolution, excellent breath control, a recital in the hall of John Crouse Memorial College, Syra- 
see of the meaning of the words and appealing quality of tone cuse University, on Thursday evening, September 25, 


The participation of Kathryn Meisle was in all respects highly 


Public Ledger which was a decided success, as the following press com- 
The excellent work of Miss Meisle, whose fine cantralto voice ments will prove’: . eae : , 
ught her great distinction, added to the value of the per Grace Wh.te, new member of the Syracuse University faculty, is 


a genius. Both as a violinist and composer she showed her excel- 
lence Thursday evening before an audience which comfortably filled 
Kathryn Meisle who was the delightful surprise of Crouse College Hall : 
Blessed with a voice of luscious color, of remarkable The new Cecil Burleigh concerto for violin and p'ano, with Prof. 
wer and of considerable range, she charmed those who listen Harry Leonard Vibbard at the piano, was a real delight, but Miss 
White's talents revealed themselves most fully in her interpretation 
of her own number, “Three Descr-ptions from Browning.” 

Miss White is a distinct acquisition to the faculty of the College 


t the vo.ce but also delighted those who look for musicianship 
second to Nicholas Douty in artistry 
‘wed praise for nearly any alto on the American concert stage, 
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of Fine Arts, and it is to be hoped that she will be heard in con- 
on several times during the season.—Syracuse Herald, September 
26, 1919. 





Syracuse University musicales for the season were inaugurated in 
Crouse College Hall Thursday evening by Grace White, violin virtu 
oso, who gave an interesting interpretation of a varied and artistic 
program. Among her numbers was “Three Descriptions from Brown- 
ing,” one of Miss White’s own compositions. The selection is one 
of great merit and was played in splendid form.—Syracuse Journal, 
September 26, 1919. 

é elisa 

Grace White, concert violinist and composer, gave the first recital 
of the season at Syracuse University in Crouse College Hall last 
night and it proved a splendid opening for the musical season. 
_Miss White was ably assisted by Prof. Harry L. Vibbard at the 
piano. The program was of a varied character, making great demands 
upon Miss White's versatility. The numbers ranged from sentimental! 
love songs to concertos, snd each and every one was rendered with 
such sympathetic understanding, technic and mastery of tone that she 
created unbounded enthus.asm. 

“Three Descriptions from Browning,” written by Miss White, com 
pared with those of the old masters. In these descriptions Miss 
White has set Browning's word a noe to music with a deep feeling 
for beauty and the contrast of feeling set forth in this group is 
fittingly developed. 

iss White came here from Missoula, Mont., where she had been 
teaching in the Un-versity of Montana. Among the teachers unde 
whom she has studied are Cecil Burleigh, Henry Schradrick and 
Ernest Bloch.—Syracuse Standard, September 26, 1919. 


’ 


Volpe Scores as Opera Conductor 


Arngld Volpe’s recent appearance as conductor of opera 
in Washington has meant much to Washingtonians, for it 
has awakened in them a desire to develop musical activi- 
ties, and made them realize more than ever the necessity 
for a permanent organization of opera. The conductor 
made such a splendid impression that the authorities 
wished to keep him there, but up to the present the issue 
is not settled. Mr. Volpe believes that there is much good 
material among the orchestral players and singers in Wash- 
ington and that it is only necessary for the talent to be 
properly developed. During the week commencing No- 
vember 17, after very brief rehearsal, Mr. Volpe conducted 
the Washington Opera Company in “Faust” at the Shu- 
bert-Garrick Theater. This is a permanent organization, 
and other operas are now in rehearsal. The staff of the 
company includes Edouard Albion, general director; Ar- 
nold Volpe, conductor; Charles Trier, stage director; Wil- 
lem Van de Wall, choral director; Gertrude McRae, ac- 
companist, and Alexis Many, artistic director. Among the 
patronesses are: Mme. Riano, Margaret Wilson, Mrs. Lan- 
sing, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Daniels, Mme, Grouitch, Mrs. 
Breckinridge Long, Mrs. Truman Newberry, Mrs. Arthur 
Capper, Mrs. Edwin F. Gay, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. 
Marshall Field, Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Mrs. Charles 
J. Bell, Mrs. John B. Henderson, Mrs. Cary T. Grayson, 
Mrs, Theodore Noyes, Mrs, John J. White, Mrs. Franklin 
Townsend, the Misses Brickenstein, Mrs. John Davidge, 
Mrs, Walter Bruce Howe, Bettie Hammond, Mrs, Edward 
T. Brown, Mrs. Peter Drury, Mrs. Bates Warren, Mrs. 
Charles G. Matthews, Mrs, Rufus Hardy, Mrs. Hensley, 
Mrs, Elliott Wood, Mrs. George Barnett, Mary Gwynn, 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott, Mrs. William Hitz, Mrs. Charles 
W. Fairfax, Mrs. William Bankhead, Mrs. Harry Lee 
Rust, Mrs. John Dillon, Mrs. Gray, Mrs, Frederick Fer- 
rington, Mrs. Davis Ireland, Mrs. George Myers, Mrs. 
Horatio S. Abbott and Mrs. James Carroll Fraser. 

The accompanying salient paragraphs by competent 
Washington musical authorities are a tribute to the artistic 





ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Conductor. 


work done by Mr. Volpe as conductor of the Washington 
Opera Company: 

The genuine merit of the orchestra and the crisp movement 
of the entire performance was due to the forceful musical direc- 
tor, Arnold Volpe. The orchestra under Mr. Volpe and the fine 
spirit of the entire performance showed the master force of this 
leader that has brought a coonmaenty opera to a point where it 
stands on a profess-onal basis.—-Washington Times, November 18. 





_ The orchestra, on the other hand, showed a very noticeable 
improvement, rendering the most difficult passages with unfailing 
power and without a bit of raggedness.—Washington Herald. 


... Orchestra of masterly excellence conducted by Arnold 
Volpe.—Washington Star. 


Opera company gives excellent performance at Shubert-Garrick. 
The orchestra was trained by Arnold Volpe, of New York, in four 
rehearsals.—Washington Post. 


Stassevitsch a New Violin Virtuoso 


Paul Stassevitsch is another Auer pupil, although he 
did not come to America with so much heralding as some 
of those who are slightly younger than he. Not only is 
he an Auer pupil, but he was entrusted by the master, 
while they were both in Petrograd, with the preparation 
of many pupils, and he is continuing his work at the New 
York studio which he has just opened at 980 Madison 
Avenue. That Mr. Stassevitsch is no less successful than 
the other Auer pupils in his concert work is testified to by 
the press notices which he received in Christiania, Nor- 
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way. After his first appearance there the Aftenposten 


said 

He has the technical and musical superiority of other pupils of 
Auer and in addition he possesses a great power. He produces his 
music with a broad sweep of his bow. He is a great master with 
y typical mannerism and the stamp of intelligence on all he pro- 
duces. 


Mr. Stassevitsch is a most preeminent violinist. His tones and 
execution are full of fire and he showed a most impressive ability. 
—Dagbladet, August 11, 1916. 


He is a musician of the first order, who understands how to 
bring forward the musical properties of a composition in a won- 
dertul manner, and he is moreover a virtuoso on the violin, his 
technic and sense of tone being in the best relation to his purely 
artistic powers.—Tidens Tegn. 

He is a virtuoso of the first water, an excellent musician and 
a brilliant master of technic. He has an exquisite tone and a 
real understanding of music.—Morgenbladet. 

Of his second concert in the same city the papers spoke 
as follows: 

Paul Stassevitsch, who gave a concert yesterday, is one of the 
foremost among the preeminent violinists from Russia who have 
played for us this season, and one must use the superlatives of 
the language in speaking of his playing—his tone, his technic and 
his execution.—Morgenposten. 


Paul Stassevitsch showed himself to be a master of the v.olin 
The impression received at the first concert was strengthened. 
Aftenposten. 


a master and his. magnificent instrument had at 


He played like 
it.—Morgenbladet. 


times the ring of gold in 


Bonci—One of the Few Great Tenors 


It is a foregone conclusion that splendid press notices 
will result from every opera, concert and recital appear- 
ance of Alessandro Bonci, the gifted tenor who recently 
made his reappearance in this country. The following 
pithy sentences were culled from papers published in 
various parts of the country: 

His debonair manner combined 
him instant approval, and his ever 
rounds of applause, bringing him 
again.—Peoria Star, 


with his perfect singing won 
number was rece.ved with 
vefore the curtain time and 


with 
called out to bow his thanks. 


handclapp: ng as over and over again 


. cheers mingled 
Peoria Tran 


the great artist was 
script, 


The audience insisted on a repetition of his mains song in the 
second act, so entirely captivating was the performance and so 
ideally suited to exploitation of the almost incomparable. finesse 
with which he employs his. lgyely voice.—St, Paul Daily News. 

His ease in the ways of song, the superb beauty ok his unflawed 
tenor, the humanness of his interpretation, made him a_ fitting 
operatic mate for the splendid Raisa.—Wisconsin News. 

His bravura singing is a charming thing to hear, his acting 
comprehensive and understanding. In the second act his singing 
of the laughing song, in which he ridicules the prophecy of the 
witch that he is to die soon, was a wonderful bit of singing. 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
voice, coupled with h:s great dramatic talent, com- 
pelled admiration from beginning to end. Ovations weré given 
him after everything he Sia, and especially his laughing solo, 
which had to be repeated.—Omaha World-Herald. 


His lovely 


On hearing Bonci for the first time after a long pases it comes 
strikingly home to own that here indeed is one of the few great 
tenors who have brightened the world of operas.—St. Paul Pioneer 


For true bel canto Bonci leads among the pas 3 singars of the 
age.—Minneapolis Journal. m 


Bonci as Riccardo, count of | Warwick and governor of Boston, 
lived up to his reputation as one of the great. operatic actors of 
the present day.—Omaha Bee. 


Farrar a Singer of Rare Sensibilities 
Amparito Farrar appeared with the Tollefsen Trio, un- 
der the auspices of the Musical Art Club in Reading, Pa., 
Monday, November 17, and the following day the Reading 
Times printed this notice: 


Amparito Farrar, the popular lyric soprano, sang a group of 
four songs and was delightful in her part of the concert, “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” “The Venetian Sang” Tosti, a 


spiritual number, “Golden Crown” by Gantvoort and “The Heart 
Call” by Vanderpool displayed a vo.ce of resonance and were, 
of good quality and great compass. Miss Farrar sang “Le Nil,’ 

Leroux, and “Spring Song” by Otto Weil, accompanied by Mme 
Tollefsen and violin obligato by Carl Tollefsen. 

The Reading Herald speaks further of the soprano’s 
art: 

Amparito Farrar was a charming 
seems more pleasing than ever. er voice is not a large one, but 
she is a singer of rare sensibilities and ultra refinement. Her first 
group of songs were very familiar ones, and showed the purity 
and resonance of her middle register. In “Le Nil” by the Roman 
Parisian, Leroux, she rose to lofty heights of interpretation and 
gave a true Oriental atmosphere, with some deft touches of sincere 
tone painting. 


peture and her personality 


Critic Calls Werrenrath Rare Genius 


Reinald Werrenrath sang at the first concert of The 
Roanoke, Va., Music Club, November 18, and, according 
to the Times of that city, scored an instant success: 


Mr. Werrenrath, always met with popular appreciation, last night 
added a new wreath of laurels to those already culled from enthu- 
siastic audiences at home and abroad. ferrenrath’s art rests 
upon the solid foundations of sustained effort, and, combined with 
a personality and voice of peculiar charm added to a marked ver- 
satility, never fails to reach every shade of human emotion. 

He is one of those rare geniuses possessed of a power to make 
the most prosvic plodder feel something of the thing that is in 
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the singer's soul. We say it boldly and without fear of opposing 
view, but never has a singer appeared here with such remarkable 
interpretative powers. 


Hamlin’s Eighth Appearance in Worcester 

George Hamlin achieved splendid results at the Wor- 
cester Festival this year in his eighth appearance there. 
The press comments emphasize this statement very 
clearly : 


It was very good to hear Mr. Hamlin’'s beautiful ringing voice 
again. Probably ao artist is more to be depended upon for beautiful 
singing and artistic work.—Worcester Gazette, October 7. 





The applause given Mr. Hamlin was well deserved.—Worcester 


Post, October 7, 
George Hamlin sang again afid' again to the manifest. delight of 
his heasags. —Worcester Telegram, October 7. 





Mr. Himlin, as Achior, did a wonderful piece of work with the 
part. He surpassed every one in the measure of his achievement 
with a minor role.—Worcester Telegram, October 9. 


Mr. Hamlin’s return this year has been a great pleasure. His 
artistic singing and beautiful voice brought out all there was in 
the score,—Worcester Gazette, October 9. 


nar —_—— 
George Hamlin ‘sang with dramatic power and fine express.on. 
Worcester Post, October 9. 


Mr. Hamlin sang the Parker aria with the splendid musicianship 
and the high intelligence in the use of his voice, which became 
more and more characteristic of his art, and was recalled at leas 
five times.—Worcester Telegram, October 10, 

Mr. Hamlin did the cause of American music good service in 
rounding out the week’s program with the very beautiful aria, 
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question or range comes 


her more than ready —but beyond the ‘ 
manipulation of 


the acknowledgment of her wonderfully artistic 
her velvet voice. 


Mr. Hackett’s comment was as follows: 


She made a most attractive figure as the courtesan-penitent, and 
sang the score in a way that revived to the old timers among 
the patrons memories of the days of Sanderson. Her voice was 
exceptionally pure toned, and those who had gone there prepared 
to make full allowances for what might happen in a first perform- 
ance soon forgot ‘that it was necessary to make any allowances 
and settled back to take full comfort out of listening to the music. 

We have not had many opportunities of hearing the address to 
Venus in the last few years. It is generally omitted when the 
opera is given at the Auditorium, but, first performance or not, 
the music had no terrors for Miss Mason, and she went through 
it in a way that gave just the right emphasis to the whole of 
the boudoir scene, the pagan self sufficiency at the beginning and 
the terror stricken, hysterical outburst at the end. 

The. duet in the desert was a good example of the sustained 
legato style of singing, and her solo at the end of the opera was 
as triumphant as anyone could wish. She had full command of 
the role in all its phases. 
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“Urbs Sion Aurea,’ from Parker's “Hora Novissima."” Mr, Ham 

lin was exactly the singer for the aria. No one before the public 

has a more noble style nor a keener artistic sense, while his beau 

tiful voice has the smooth legato that goes w:th the true bel canto 
Worcester Gazette, October to 


Edith Mason’s Extraordinary Thais 


When a singer can arouse two veteran and conservative 
critics such as Herman Devries, of the Chicago American, 
and Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post, to 
rhapsodies of praise, she must indeed give a performance 
unusual from many standpoints and worthy to be charac- 
terized as extraordinary. [It was Edith Mason's por- 
trayal of Thais at Ravinia Pagk last summer that called 
forth this rhapsody from Herman Devries: 


Once more a genuine star of the first magnitude has been born 
of American soil and seed. . In my many years of musical life 
I have heard “Thais” reproduced by artists of many nat onalities 
Russian, French, American, Scotch-American, among others—and 
only twice have I been able to record a triumph of both vocal and 
histrionic art that created a great standard. 

he first name is that of an American, Sybil Sanderson; the 
second, Edith Mason, also an American. Miss Mason’s Thais last 
night puts Ravinia into history. If the reader thinks that my praise 
is exaggerated let me assure him that, although I do not believe 
in “faint praise that damns,” neither am I carried away beyond 
the bounds of reason by a passing enthusiasm. When I write 
that Mason’s Thais is marvelous singing and fine acting you can 
believe that the words are too cold. 

I am happy to acclaim the Mason voice, after last 
of the most exquisite, one of the most beautiful 
world. At last we heard “Thais” actually sung. The music was 
sung—not shouted, or panted, or spoken, not bluffed through 
but sung. ason brings us voice—and such a voice. Mason re 
made the music of “Thais.”” She played with it as with strands 
of silk and rockets of fire. The high pitch of the mirror act found 


night, one 
organs in the 
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“The Rose of Perfect Love,” “When Swallows Fly 

Low,” “Until,” Three Songs by Wilfrid Sanderson 


“The Rose,” words by Fred C. Bowles, is a sacred song, relat 
ing God's gift of roses, and the Rose of His undying love. It is 
very vocal, an excellent song. It it written in three keys. “When 
Swallows Fly” is a graceful waltz song, the verse endings being 
of “Rain, rain, rain,” “Spring, spring, spring’ and “Love, love, 
love.” It is in two keys, medium and high. “Until” is a duet, 
a sentimental poem by Edward Teschemacher, concerning 


“No rose in all the world until you came 


No star... No hope 
Ring on, O song, your melody of joy, for 
Love is ever mine.” 
It is in three keys, for soprano and tenor, mezzo-soprano and 


baritone, and contralto and bass. It is to be had also as a solo, 

in four keys. 

“The Greeting of the Day,” 
This is a song of the morning, 

time, echo.ng the lover's joy that his love 

eneore song, sure to be effective because of its 


Douglas Grant 

bright and spontaneous, in 6-8 
is coming. It is a fine 
f naturalness and 


rhythmic swing. The composer also wrote the words. In two keys, 
medium and high. 
“Come Away,” Katie Moss 

Another love song, with a too difficult piano accompaniment, 


working into a fine climax, impetuous and expressive, on the words 
“Hark, the song of happy birds, 
Songs they sing too sweet for words 
A first class accompanist and a singer who has temperament should 
make this song go well, for it has all elements of a hit. In four 


keys. 
“A Little Prayer for Me,” Kennedy Russell 


Sweet simplicity characterizes this song, the text by that veteran 
lyric writer, Fred Weatherly. It beg.ns with an organlike rest 
erated low F in each measure, proceeds naturally and fervently, 
the first verse ending with “Sing one little song for me,” the 
second with “Pray one little prayer for me.” It is a heartfelt 
song, particularly effective when sung by a low voice. It may be 
had in three keys. 


“When Phyllis Smiles,” Louise Ayres Garnett 


The composer is also author of the poem, which has to do with 
the lady Phyllis’s smiles, her frowns and her songs. It is a lively 
coloratura song, marked “moderato scherzando,”’ somewhat in Pur 


cell or Arne vein, although strictly up to date, playful, colorful, 
with a fine climax on the last verse. In two keys, medium and 
high. 

“Lonesome,” Gustave Ferrari 


Avery Warner has written a poem which breathes the loneliness 
of the forsaken one, beginning 
“The sun that shone so bright when you were here 
Is only makin’ shadows now for me,” 
and ending: 
“The day 


I'm lonesome, 


is ©! so dreary an’ so long, 

mighty lonesome, dear, for you.’ 

lo th.s poem Mr. Ferrari has written music which is full of appro 
priate character, the device of a regularly repeated minor grace note 
in the accompaniment giving it the necessary sad atmosphere 
Minor throughout, it is a song which echoes the dark text in every 
measure, In two keys, low and medium 


“Mother My Own,” Edward Richardson Caldwell 


A song containing much feeling, expressing the depth of love 
and reverence for a man's mother, with harmony of excellent choos 
ing, to be sung slowly and with expression. It is altogether a truly 
superior “mother song In three keys 
“Into the Dawn to Be,” T. Wilkinson Stephenson 
worthy, dignified fashion, 
and the timepiece which strikes 


Longfellow’s words have been set in 

with musical illustration of the sea, 

“Four by the clock! yet not day! 

This is another slow, serious song, in minor key, 
effective if sung with right spirit 


“Teach Me to Do Thy Will,” 
Eville 


This is an inspired religious song, text by 
vent and devotional, in part as follows 


impressive and 
Sacred Song, Vernon 


Avery Werner Fer 
“Lord God, to Thee I pray, 
_Save me from every ill 
Lifting my eyes to Thee, 
I learn to do Thy will 
is plain, the 
form The 


The melody 
and general 
climax on 


accompaniment appropriate in its chords 
second verse has more animation, with a 


“When evil beckons me, spare me, O Lord, 

Until, lifting my ‘eyes to Thee, 

I learn to do Thy will.” 

dignified chords help to achieve an effect 
marks this song, which every singer will find 
what the creed. 


And on this climax fine, 
Devotional dignity 
useful, no matter 
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SEATTLE CLAIMS IMPORTANT PLACE IN WORLD OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 10.) 


often the house has been sold out when the late comer 
calls for seats. Just how much everyone appreciates Mrs. 
Gottstein may be imagined when it is stated that she al- 
ways arranges these things to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody, so that a grouchy audience at a L. M. C. con- 
cert has never been known. 

During the period of the war the entire profits of the 
club were given to the Red Cross, which is not the first 
financial aid that the organization has voted for a worthy 
cause. Several talents have been financed for their musi- 





Photo by James & Merrihew 
MASTER JEAN KANTER, 
Phenomenal boy soprano, 


cal education, and local enterprise is constantly being 
cided by the club. 

The regular woik of the L. M. C. began with its open- 
ing concert of the season on the second Monday in Octo- 
ber. The following officers and board of directors will 
conduct the affairs of the organization: Mrs. W. H. 
White, president; Mrs. A. K, Fisken, vice-president; Mrs. 
M. A, Gottstein, executive secretary; Mrs, Michell Gil- 
liam, recording secretary; Mrs. H. S. Tremper, corre- 
‘ponding secretary; Mrs. Ivan Hyland, treasurer. On 
the board of directors will be Mrs. W. D. Perkins, Mrs. 
W. H. Moore, Mrs. A. E. Boardman, Mrs. C. H. Hopper, 
Mrs. H. C. Hibbard, and Mrs. G. A. C. Rochester. 


CoMMUNITY SINGING. 


Few cities of the country have attained greater interest 
in community singing than Seattle, and so great has been 
the success of the work that the plan has been adopted 
by many other large cities. It is all controlled by the 
music and art committee of the civic bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which for the past two years T. H. J. 
Ryan has been chairman. The famed Seattle spirit backs 
up all local endeavor, but beyond this much of the credit 
for the splendid results obtained must be given to Mr. 
Ryan. He is especially endowed for this sort of work, 
having six feet two of height to command attention, a 
basso profundo voice to match his size, and a musician- 
ship and personality that inspires confidence in all with 
whom he comes in contact. 
committee has given the city seven band concerts a week 
in connection with the community sing, and Mr. Ryan 
estimates that the chorus of singers has averaged about 
100,000 for the week. The idea is to create a love for 
music rather than to educate the people in the science of 
the art, and the program is made up to please all tastes, 
the only limitation being in the fact that it is all American 
music from the folksong to the latest popular ballad. 

During the winter work is carried on by having the 
park crowds meet in the auditoriums of the various high 
schools, and for these meetings a soloist is provided. Last 
season regular choruses were formed from among the 
workers in the shipyards, and in March a minstrel show 
was given which attracted wide attention, not only for the 
excellence of the performance but from the fact that 
nearly every walk of life was represented in the list of 
performers. The salaries offered by the shipyards, the 
least of which has been far beyond a figure that might be 
referred to as “wages,” attracted talent of every descrip- 
tion, and as Mr. Ryan expressed it, one would be sur- 
prised to see what a corking good minstrel an ex-preacher 
makes if he catches the spirit of the community singing. 
One very notable result of this work has been the marked 
increase in attendance at all musical events of the better 
class, and the record breaking enrolment in the teachers’ 
classes of the city. 

Tue State University. 


Dean Irving M. Glen, who organized and directs the fine 
arts department of the university, is glad that the war is 
over and the 30,000 sailors and marines in training removed 
from the front yard of his building so that he may resume 
in peace the work of his department. The University of 
Washington is one of the few where an appreciation of 
music is such that the student may get full credit for his 
work in the art, and President Suzzallo feels that this de- 
partment of the institution is of as much importance as 
any other, Such an attitude gives Dean Glen a free hand 
to do all that can be done to further the interest in music, 
and he takes full advantage of the opportunity. 

While the academic d t of the work is conducted 
along the usual lines under a competent faculty, there are 
many a ive features.in the school nged for the 
student. A mixed charys of 200 voices, which gives two 
choral peoprems and two light operas, is open 
to the entire student body; a glee club for men is com- 


During the summer this . 


posed of twenty-four members selected from several hun- 
dred applicants, and a similar club for women is organized 
each ear. There is an orchestra of forty members, and 
it is the plan of Dean Glen this year to give several works 
for all of these organizations with orchestral accompani- 
ment. The fact that the Seattle Symphony Society will 
give its concerts at the university in Meany Hall is a new 
interest for the students, and especially so since the large 
seating capacity of the hall will enable the society to 
place several hundred seats at the disposal of the students 
at a very nominal fee. Louise Van Ogle has been re- 
engaged for her lectures on opera, and will add this season 
talks on the symphonies and works to be given by the 
orchestra, so that the students at the “U” have much to 
anticipate in musical enjoyment. 

The University of Washington, which ranks high among 
the institutions of learning of the country, holds its fine 
art department right up to the standards of the school, 
and much splendid musical work is being done in every 
department of the art. Dean Glen directs the choruses and 
the orchestra for all of the productions given, in addition 
to his many duties as dean of the college, but the dean 
has a lot to go on, musically and physically, and seems to 
thrive under a twenty hour a day pace. 


Tue Cornish Scuoot or Music “DIrrerent.” 


Five years ago Nellie C. Cornish, who had made a study 
of the child problem in music education and successfully 
demonstrated that she had discovered something unusual 
in the subject, determined to start a school of music which 
should be developed along lines that would educate the 
student of music as a musician and a being of culture. 
Her belief was that through music the student should find 
the higher principles of life and the truth of his being. 
There was nothing occult or different in her scheme be- 
yond the fact that she was determined to have something 
above and beyond the usual “music mill” of the country. 
She visited every school of importance in the large cen- 
ters and looked over every field for the place to start, and 





ERNEST JASKOWSKY (PINNY), 
A thirteen year old violinist who won the Cornish School 


scholarship open to students from all departments. The 
scholarship is given for the most promising talent in the 
school. 


finally selected Seattle, because it was so far from the 
beaten track and because she held the belief that earnest 
students will go anywhere to find real truth in any subject. 

She was right. Five years ago she began with ten 
students and one room, and now, at the beginning of her 
fifth year, she occupies two entire floors of a large build- 
ing, has numerous outside studios and two branch schools, 
a faculty of thirty-five, and a student enrolment that will 
pass the thousand mark this season. Music alone was 
not sufficient in her scheme of things. Art as a culture 
meant to Miss Cornish all of the arts. She added a dancing 
department in its highest form; Russian ballet, esthetic, 
plastic and folk dancing of every nation, and already her 
students are holding leading engagements throughout the 
country. Her dramatic department this season will be 
peated tr Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Browne, from the Chi- 
cago Little Theater, and the course comprises a five 
months’ term of seven hours daily work. Her music 
faculty she has selected from men and women all over 
America who have demonstrated their worth through the 
test of results, and this department has made a remark- 
able showing in the finish of its students’ work. 

About a year after Miss Cornish had started her new 
idea school, just such another school was conceived by 
David and Clara Mannes and started in New York. It 
is little wonder that these two institutions should find a 
mutual interest to the end that during the summer an 
arrangement was perfected whereby the two schools should 
become affiliated. The courses of the two schools have 
been made to conform with the end in view that the 
Western student may go to New York, where the obvious 
advantages of such a center will enhance his development, 
enter the Mannes school, and continue his work without 
the usual break attending such a change. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes will spend certain periods in the Cornish school 
and conduct classes in ensemble and advanced violin play- 
ing. These are but a few of the plans that the future 
will bring to light in the affiliation of these schools that 
are doing things in a different way. Not the least of those 
unmentioned is the fact that Seattle enjoys the most beat- 
tiful summer climate in America, with a mean tempera- 
ture of sixty-eight degrees, and a surrounding country of 
interest in water and mountains that is endless in its won- 
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ders and extent. For summer study there is not a spot in 
the country that could be more ideal, and this will ulti- 
mately be brought about: 

One commendable thing about the West is the enthu- 
siasm with which the people will boost something worth 
while, and in which they believe. When it became known 
that Miss Cornish had spent $5,000 during the past four 
seasons to educate talent that was promising and without 
funds for study, several rich bachelors, the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club, and the heads of the departments of the school 
all gave scholarships, with the result that this season the 
school is offering free scholarship to about twelve students. 
The one for piano has been awarded to Jack Perine, a 
sixteen year old boy, whose talent from every angle is 
startling. 

PROFESSIONAL CLUBS IN SEATTLE, 

Two vital factors in the musical development of Seattle 
are those of the Clef Club, composed of the musical pro- 
fessional men, and the Musical Art Society, with a mem- 
bership limited to women actually engaged in music as a 
profession, The Clef Club meets for a fraternity dinner 
once a month, and conducts a round table on subjects that 
are of interest and general benefit to music in the city. 
This season the club has appointed a committee of some 
twenty members whose work consists in propaganda for 
the symphony concerts. Each man is appointed to some 
club, the Chamber of Commerce, the different high schools, 
the community choruses, and wherever there is an organ- 
ization in meeting, to give five minute talks on the sym- 
phony both as a cultural and civic value to Seattle. To 
this club the feminine part of the musical life of the city 
made request for membership some years ago and, alas 
for the blushes of gallantry, were refused. The result 
was the organization of the Musical Art Society, the en- 
deavor of which is along much the same lines as that of the 
Clef Club, with an added social attraction in the form of 
musical teas, receptions for visiting artists, a series of 
recitals and lectures, and an annual festival. These clubs, 
in their combined effort, have brought about such reforms 
as credits in the schools for students of music, the estab- 
lishment of the art and music committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the betterment of the plans for public 
school music, and many other things of public interest to 
music. 

Other clubs in the city, the work of which is purely of 
a musical nature, include three very successful women’s 
choruses: the Nordica Club, under the direction of Mil- 
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Piano pupil of Harry Krinke, who played recently with the 
Seattle Symphony and scored heavily with critics and public. 


ton Seymour; the Lyric Club, under Karl Schwerdtfeger, 
and the Schubert Club, under Mrs. S. D. McKinstry. All 
of these clubs give two public concerts each season, and 
with the program of the club presents artists in assisting 
numbers. 

The Seattle Study Club and the Monday Practice Club 
are composed of members who might be styled amateur 
artists from the fact that. they are in no way connected 
with the professional work of the city, but are entirely 
competent to enter the field if judged purely from the 
musical standpoint of talent and interest. Both clubs are 
quite as exclusive in their retirement as in their member- 
ship, for the public rarely hears what is going on within 
the closed doors of the sanctum of their art. 


ENTHUSIASM MARKs AMPHION Socrety’s ProcrEss. 


Alexander Meyers, president of the Amphion Society— 
incidentally a bank president and a very busy prominent 
citizen of the city—is more than full of enthusiasm re- 
garding the plans of this splendid body of singers for the 
coming season. One expects the professional musician to 
be enthusiastic about his work, but when he finds a ame 
lot of laymen giving one evening of each week and muc 
time during the day to the promotion of musical interest, 
he begins to feel that America is really a musical nation. 

The Amphion Club is composed of eighty-five busy men 
from all walks of life, whose desire is to promote musical 
interest in Seattle and who form the Amphion Singing 
Society in order that they may cultivate and develop a 
refined musical taste in its eamibets by the study and ren- 
dition of music for male voices. The club has an asso- 
ciate membership of 400 members, each being entitled to 
four tickets to the two formal concerts which the club 
gives each season, thus insuring an appreciative audience. 
At the two concerts a soloist of note assists, and the con- 
certs are repeated at the different high schools of the city 
for the benefit of the students. Claude Madden, who 
ranks as one of the very distinguished musicians of the 
West—in fact, ranks as such anywhere—has been the 
club’s conductor from the time of its organization, and 
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under his musicianly training it is not saying too much 
to state that the performances of the Amphion Society 
are not surpassed, and rarely equaled, by any male chorus 
in the country. The club was organized about eight years 
ago, and in the beginning any business man who could 
make a singing sound was welcomed as a member, but the 
requirements for active membership have taken on new 
standards, until today one must be almost a musician as 
well as a business man to get in. In the hands of leading 
business men of the city the affairs of the club are con- 
ducted on real business principles, so that the club has 
become a permanent organization in every way. 


Oruer Cuuss, 

The Temple Choir, under the directorship of Montgom- 
ery Lynch, is said to be the largest mixed choir in the 
country. It is composed of several choirs of the city, and 
besides the Sunday work in the churches, choral works 
and oratorios are given in public in the winter and spring 
season each year. The Norwegian Singing Society and 
the Svea Club are also large singing clubs that present 
several concerts with assisting artists during the season. 
The Composers’ Society, of which Claude Madden is 
president, gives two public concerts a year, with programs 
made up of numbers by local composers. In the private 
meetings (for members only) manuscript numbers are 
performed and discussion follows which decides usually 
for or against those to be used in the public performances. 
The pay Club has a membership of clever young pian- 
ists from the classes of Louise C. Beck. The organiza- 
tion meets every month for programs and study of piano 
literature. The Theo Karle Club is an interesting organ- 
ization of young men and women, under the direction of 
Clifford Kantner, who meet every week for special study 
in choral work. The past season the club has made ex- 
tensive study of the old Russian choral works. 


Mme, EnGperc’s SYMPHONY. 

Mme. Davenport-Engberg, who enjoys an enviable repu- 
tation as a violinist in Europe and especially in the west- 
ern part of the United States, holds the unique position in 
the music world of being the only woman director of a 
symphony orchestra. The symphony orchestra is some- 
one’s financial responsibility in the musical centers; in the 
small city it becomes a financial burden, and for the big 
town it would seem an impossibility, but chance landed 
Mme. Engberg in Bellingham, a city of 50,000 people, and 
she wanted a symphony orchestra. So she organized it, 
and after a year or two drew national attention, through 
the fact that Bellingham possessed a symphony orchestra 
of eighty-five members which was self supporting and 
presented a series of concerts with the leading artists of 
the day as soloists. While the orchestra is composed 
largely of professional players, the greater part of the 
violin section has been taught by Mme. Engberg, and stu- 
dents from her classes are occupying prominent places in 
the professional work of the West. Her versatile talents 
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are only equaled by her energy in putting them all to use. 
During the past season she has given about forty recitals 
in different parts of the country, written many articles of 
interest on musical subjects for several magazines, and 
taught“a very large class in the art of playing the violin. 
She now divides her time between Seattle and Bellingham, 
and for the coming season has many engagements which 
will take her as far east as Chicago. As a virtuoso Mme. 
Engberg ranks very high among the women players of the 
day, and her press comments from all over the world 
compare her playing favorably with the great violinists of 
either sex. She has published several charming composi- 
tions for the violin which are played by many artists, both 
in this country and abroad, The West, and especially the 
State of Washington, is very proud of the achievements 
of this artist. She was born in Spokane and entirely 
trained in the State until she went to Europe for finishing 
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work, which at that time was felt to be only obtainable 
“on the other side.” 
Tue Artist CoLony, 


Seattle has for many years been quite as proud of the 
list of artists in its musical colony as it has of its com- 
mercial importance in the business world. The lure of 
the West and the fact that Seattle was the natural center 
of the Northwest has attracted many of these artists from 
cities of the East and Europe, and their activities in con- 
certs and teaching have been such that little has been heard 
of who is who in Seattle outside of the wide range of 
the Western coast. The war turned the music clubs of 
the country into sewing societies for the Red Cross, and 
little thought was given to the annual recital by the artist, 
but the new season finds conditions back to normal in the 
club life and work, and a visit to the studios finds everyone 
teaching all day and working all night on new programs 
for the winter engagements. 

Louise Van Ogle, who has spent much time in Russia 
in the study of its music and drama, has in the past few 
years established the popularity of her lectures on the 
modern Russian operas throughout the whole length of 
the coast, and will this season, in addition to her many 
Northwest engagements, spend six weeks in California. 
Part of this time will be given to the course which she is 
to give at the University at Berkeley. The Seattle lec- 
tures will be given under the patronage of the Cornish 
School and are included in the course given by the school 
to the students. In addition to the lectures on opera, 
there will be two Russian plays, “The Cherry Orchard,” 
by Anton Chekhov, and “Provincialka,” by Ivan Turge- 
niev. At the University of Washington, Mrs. Van Ogle 
will give three courses of lectures on musical apprecia- 
tion, for the beginning and advanced students and for the 
layman. Her engagements in the Northwest and Canada 
include bookings with most of the clubs of the larger 
cities. Mrs. Van Ogle’s splendid musicianship, combined 
with the charming intimacy which her residence in Russia 
permits her to bring into her work in the lectures on ‘the 
Russian music, makes her audience feel that each par- 
ticular member is being given a personal account of a 
visit to the opera of Petrograd. 

Harry Krinke, who has presented many startling tal- 
ents among the young pianists of the State, will continue 
his success in this respect by bringing out two young men 
this winter whom he considers among the best of his large 
class. Carmen Frye has created quite a sensation up and 
down the coast as a pianist, and now has been engaged for 
a number of recitals by the Ellison-White Musical Bureau. 
She was entirely taught by Mr. Krinke, and her art has 
received the highest praise from many of the world’s 
great pianists. Some of the coast critics have called Miss 
Frye “the little Leginska.” Mrs. Theo Karle, wife of 
Seattle’s famous tenor, is assistant to Mr. Krinke, and 
the schedule of both teachers is about filled for the 1919- 
20 season. Clyde Lehman, another student from the 
Krinke studios, appeared recently with the symphony or- 
chestra and received splendid notices for his playing of 
the Grieg concerto. He will appear in his own recital 
during the winter. 

Kirk Towns, who has been a prominent member of the 
musical fraternity of the world through his work in Ber- 
lin, Paris, Chicago and New York, has joined the Seattle 
forces, and will act as dean of the voice department of 
the Cornish School. Mr. Towns came West for an en- 
gagement as soloist for the closing symphony concert and 
to do some teaching in the summer course at the Cornish 
School, but the charm of the country and the apprecia- 
tion of his students were sufficient to induce him to ac- 
cept the permanent position, and he has already received a 
cordial welcome from the city and musical profession. He 
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gave his first recital early in October, and during the sea- 
son will do much concert work in the Northwest. Mr. 
Towns is very enthusiastic over the talent which has come 
to him, and former students from all over the country are 
journeying to Seattle to work with him this winter. 

Silvio Risegari, one of the very successful pianists and 
teachers of the city, has returned to his studio work after 
a summer spent at the beach which was more in the form 
of a chance to practice than a real outing. Mr. Risegari 
has many engagements for the 1919-20 season, including a 
series of joint recitals with Mme. Davenport-Engberg, 
the distinguished violinist. He will present several of hw 
advanced students in recital and continue his interesting 
weekly musicales at his studio in the Fine Arts Building. 

Francis Armstrong, who is now the dean of the violin 
department of the Cornish School, returns to his concert 
work this season and will be heard locally in recital, as 
soloist with the symphony orchestra, and in a series of 
historical programs from the literature for piano and vio- 
lin in the form of sonatas, in which he will have the col- 
laboration of Boyd Wells at the piano. Mr. Armstrong 
will continue to divide honors with Mr. Ritchie in the 
first chairs of the symphony orchestra and to conduct his 
own Young People’s Orchestra of some forty members. 

George Kirchner, solo cellist with the symphony orches- 
tra, will give a recital early in the season and has been 
booked with several of the music clubs of the State for 
appearances later. He will continue to teach in the Cor- 
nish School, and has been secured for some teaching at the 
State University. With new symphony orchestras spring- 
ing into being in every part of the country, offers for new 
posts are almost daily correspondence for artist string 
players, and it is a source of satisfaction that Mr. Kirchner 
has refused several flattering propositions and will remain 
as a member of the local traternity. Mr. Kirchner ranks 
among the very few fine cellists of the country and is a 
musician of high attainments. 

Anna Grant Dall, a leading exponent of the Leschetizky 
method for the piano, who spent many seasons in Vienna, 
has been re-engaged as accompanist for the Amphion So- 
ciety, in which capacity she has acted for several years. 
The Amphion Club feels that to her efficient assistance 
much of its success has been due. Miss Dall will be heard 
in recital at the Cornish School this month and appear 
as pianist in a series of trio concerts with Mr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Kirchner. She heads the intermediate department 
of the Cornish School. 


A REMARKABLE Boy Soprano, 


Among the artists who belong to Seattle should be in- 
cluded Master Jean Kantner, son of Clifford W. Kantner, 
who is the local exponent of the Meyer method of, sing- 
ing which produced Theo Karle. Just to hear young Jean 
sing would lead one to think that he was one of those 
freaks of reincarnation wherein youth is possessed with 
the maturity of mind and art that is little short of un- 
canny, but Jean is exceedingly normal in every way, and 
it is rather interesting to know how he comes to be a 
real artist at twelve years of age. He was born in Lon- 
don of American parents who happened to be studying 
there at the time, and when he was six months old his 
musical father began to teach his son to do his cooing 
in recognized intervals so that at eighteen months the 
young singer, through imitation, would run a major scale 
for something over an octave. At three he began his 
regular training, and since then has been under the direc- 
tion of his father in his entire musical and school train- 
ing, with the result that he entered high school last year 
and received the highest marks obtainable in all of his 
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studies. He sings in three languages which he understands, 


-and his repertory includes operatic arias, numbers from 


the oratorios, many songs, and several soprano parts in 
concerted works. The young singer’s range is quite re- 
markable, extending from A below middle C to F above 
high C, and is of a beautiful even quality throughout its 
length. All over the West this young artist is popular as 
an assisting artist for choral clubs, orchestral societies, and 
is always sure of a sold out house for his own recitals, 
which are of a caliber musically and artistically to attract 
music lovers of all tastes. Jean’s father has been a con- 
cert singer of wide experience, and it is interesting to 
hear these two in a joint recital for basso-cantante and 
coloratura-soprano. 


More SEATTLE ARTISTs. 


Orvil Stapp, who has conducted a school of music in 
Chickering Hall for some years, has opened branches in 
Bremerton and North Seattle, making necessary several 
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and several of those abroad, fits her admirably for this work. 
She has gained the entire gratefulness of the studio force 
of the State through her efforts to bring a recognition for 
music in the public schools in a way that it should be of 
real value to the students and free from any organization 
that might have ulterior motives. Mrs. Beck’s talent for 
leadership would be expected from one who successfully 
teaches others to teach, and this has inspired her in tak- 
ing an active part in such organizations as the Fine Arts 
Society, the Manuscript Club, and her own club of clever 
pianists, known as the Joseffy Club. During the summer 
Mrs. Beck has instructed a large class of pedagogues who 
have come to her from all over the Northwest, and her 
time for the season is nearly all taken. 

Alfred Rollo, whose distinguished success in the art of 
producing singers has brought him to a place where he 
has as many in his waiting list as in his class, has returned 
to the city and started his work for the season. Mr. 
Rollo feels that he has several pupils at present who will 
be quite the equal of the many that he has given the city 
in the way of successful singers in the past. His students 
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additions to his faculty. Mr. Stapp conducts teachers’ 
courses in the psychology of music teaching and success 
of presenting the subject of music. 

Hale E. Dewey has opened a school for violin playing 
in the People’s Bank Building and will teach theory and 
other branches of music in connection with his violin 
work. 

Moritz Rosen, who has charge of the violin department 
of the Fine Arts School of the State University, also 
teaches a very large private class in his downtown studio. 
Mr. Rosen has produced a number of the most 
prominent younger violinists of the Northwest and has 
several talents which he will present this season in their 
own recitals. Mr. Rosen came to Seattle from Moscow 
several years ago, and as a teacher there produced many 
of the younger generation of artists in Europe. He was 
a rival of Auer some years ago in producing talented vio- 
lin virtuosi, a gift in teaching which seems all too scarce. 

Louise Beck, who is rather regarded as the dean of 
the teaching force in Seattle, has limited her studio work 
of late to instructing young teachers, and her wide ex- 
perience in the art, together with the fact that she has 


been a student under most of the masters of this country (Continued on page 55.) 
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STARS AT THE BILTMORE AND COMMODORE. 


The thirty-seven artists who are to participate in the musiciles ‘at the Biltmore and the Commodore during the fall and 
winter months number among them the greatest of singers and instrumentalists. They comprise most of the Metropolitan 
Opera stars and the leading soloists of the concert stage, ranging from Caruso, who is without doubt the biggest card 
among the male contingent, to Galli-Curci, Destinn and the new contralto Gabriella Besanzoni The Biltmore Friday 
morning musicales are an established institution in this country and heretofore R. EB. Johnston was content with the 
daily newspaper as his only medium of public announcement. However, since the Pershing Square string of hotels has 
become a fact under the astute leadership of John McE. Bowman, Mr. Johnston conceived the idea of utilizing these 
hotels as a medium for the exploitation of his concerts, and when he had concluded his arrangements for the Commodore 
Friday evening musicales, which would about consume the remainder of the available great artists in this country who 
are not on his bill at the Biltmore, he conceived the idea of showing all the faces of his artists in miniature oil painting 
form on one canvas, the same to be exhibited at all the hotels in the Pershing Square group with a few additional places 
in certain spots in New York's big thoroughfare. The photograph accompanying this story gives one a fair idea of this 
hundred thousand dollar salary list and incidentally shows all the big artists grouped together under one management. 
The making of the original of this picture consumed months of planning and hard work and employed the skill of four 
high class portrait artists who worked unceasingly for a long period. Mr, Johnston was determined to have his idea 
for this piece of advertising matter worked out in such a manner as would reflect in every possible way the quality of 
his musicales, 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 





With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Countzn 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Musicat Covurizr will uot, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 


Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 257 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7996, N. Y. City 


Exmilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor. Both St.), N. Y. C. Appo: 


john BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 


20 Kast 23rd Street. New York. Teleph 328 cy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


With the Metropolitan Opers Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE ¥. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


CECIL FANNING H. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
: t t H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


























William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


BELL-RANSKE= 


A limited number of pupils 
for public appearances 
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Apply Sec’y Drama Forum 
56 Irving Place, New York 


ALFREDO, MARTINO 


The Eminent Vocal Teacher and Author of “The Mechanism 








of the Human Voice,” announces that he has secured the 
followin authorities for his faculty: Mr. CESARE 
SODERO, Conductor and Composer, will coach operatic 


repertoire; EDARDO TRUCCO Comperer will direct a 
class in Music Reading; LUIGI ALBERTIERI, World's 
Ballet Master and Stage Director, will direct and coach 
stage deportment. 
For Terms and Dates address 
New York School of “Bel Canto” 
131 Riverside Drive - ° New York 
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C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Application. 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aediian Hall, New York 
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CLARA NOVELLO-DAVIES 
TALKS ON VOICE 


(Continued from page 39.) 
tity or air in the lower part of the lungs, allowing none 
of it to escape, so that it is all there to use in singing, 
and you have complete control of it. 

“When you have this complete control of your breath 
you can use it as you see fit in singing, and it gives you 
a marvelous sustained tone which enables the singer to 
sing for hours without becoming tired. In fact, many 
of my pupils sing better towards the end of a two hours’ 
recital than they did at the beginning. This shows you 
the possibilities of this method—‘as long as they can 
stand, they can sing.’ 

“I have another great secret which I teach my pupils, 
and which has the marvelous faculty of linking together, 
as I express it, mind and body. Three thousand years 
ago the Hindoos discovered that there were certain words, 
which if used possessed the power of causing the whole 
body to vibrate and adjusting the body to itself and to 
its environment. I have discovered a word which has this 
peculiar effect internally as applied to the singing voice. 
This little word is of four letters. It is ‘Ning’ and seems 
to have the marvelous power of linking together body and 
mind, and enabling the voice to reach heights otherwise 
quite impossible. have known many of my oy who 
could not reach an F but who, by means of this little 
word ‘Ning’ were within a month enabled to sing an octave 
higher, and at the same time developed a control over the 
voice, a power, resonance and quality, of which they had 
not dreamed before. 

“Now I come to another important point. 
teachers deal with the throat a great deal. I, on the con- 
trary, tell my pupils to forpst it entirely. The throat is 
merely a funnel through which the liberated tone passes 
and a voice properly produced is not felt in the throat 
at all. On the other hand, the lips and the tip of the 
tongue are employed very extensively in my method of 
singing. I have certain exercises for strengthening the 
lips and the tip of the tongue and these strengthen and 
give control to these parts of the singing apparatus to 
such an extent that they impart a marvelous quality and 
power to the tone, and serve to unite, as I express it, the 
body and brain. They give it external expression. For 
what is song? Here is my definition: ‘Body and brain 
wedded in sound.’ When the brain and the body are thus 
linked together, by the lips and tongue and by means of 
this magical word ‘Ning’ here we have, in truth, a ‘Celes- 
tial marriage’ which gives birth to the children of song in 
beautiful flowing tones. 

“Let me once more draw your attention to what I be- 
lieve to be a unique characteristic of my method of teach- 
ing. This is the emphasis I place upon the consonants as 
distinct from the vowels. Many singers float about on the 
vowels without the audience being enabled to understand 
what they are talking about. The result is that the singer 
frequently works himself into a high stage of excitement 
over the sentiments of the song, while the audience sits 
there cold and unaffected wondering what it is all about. 

“This is because the consonants have not been exercised. 
It has been said that man_is the only consonant using 
animal, and this is what distinguishes his speech. This 
shows us then, why it is so important to emphasize these 
in singing, and when teaching my pupils I emphasize this 
importance over and over again by means of specific 
exercises. 

“It is largely because of this that my pupils are known 
the world over for their perfect diction, and the fact that 
ovety word can be heard in the largest hall without diffi- 
culty. 
“fp teach my pupils to impart a living quality to their 
singing, which is rarely heard and which, I believe, is due 
partly to the cultivation of their magnetism and true inne: 
selves, and partly due to the method itself. The emotion 
which is thrown into the song, and which is the very heart 
and soul of the singer himself, reaches the audience and 
stirs in them the same depth of emotion which the singer 
himself feels, provided the tone is rightly produced. 

“Many singers feel deeply, but owing to inadequate or 
importers production, cannot impart this to the audience. 
When the production is perfect, however, the audience is 
ssible if a true magnetic, 
tween the singer and the 


Many singing 


deeply stirred, but this is only 
vocal connection is established 
senses and soul of the audience. 

“By way of illustration, I will give you one of the many 
methods which I employ in order to insure this. I place 
a pupil at one end of the room, facing the wall, and re- 
quest several other pupils to sit at the other end of the 
room, so that only the back of the singer is seen, and 
never the face. Under these conditions, the pupil is re- 
quested to oon a certain tone (no word being spoken) 
which shall convey to the listening pupils the emotion 
desired. They are to tell from his tone what that 
is. As you will see, this is a very strenuous task, but I 
have had pupils who could succeed in conveying the de- 
—_ ae in practically every case to those who were 
istening. 

“It is naturally impossible for me, in the limited time 
at my disposal this afternoon, to convey to you any ade- 
quate idea of my method in its completeness, or of the 
truly astounding results which invariably follow its prac- 
tice. It is my conviction that ‘Everybody can sing and 
sing well.’ Remember, if you can breathe, you can sing. 
It is my intention this winter, to give a series of talks 
upon singing, when I hope to give more fully the details of 
my method which will be accomplished by demonstrations. 
If people knew how to breathe and how to sing, they would 
find an entirely new world open to them, they would find 
an added interest in life, both for themselves and for 
their friends. They would find that their health would 
be improved, that the throat and | troubles, now so 

revalent, would disa’ r, that their inner sense of well 

ing would be multiplied, that their magnetism, vitality, 
and attractiveness would be increased a hundred fold and 
that their power of concentration would similarly be 
improved. 

“These are some of the results which you would gain 
by developing your voice and singing according to the 
method which I advocate. What I say is based upon many 
years of experience and I tell you this with all the earn- 
estness and strength of deep conviction. Let me impress 
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upon you once more that singing is far more than merely 
voice production, that it will revolutionize your entire 
mental and physical life, and prove a source of lasting 
pleasure and profit to you, so long as you may live.” 

Among those present were: Princess 0a, 
Mrs. Gustave Helme, Dagmar Perkins, Florence Par- 
bury, Alfred Leotard, Jacob Ruppert, Mr. Steiner, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roland Perry, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Wayte, Lester 
Donahue, Alma Clayburgh, Helen Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hadley, Margaret Namara, Mme. Cobina, Mar- 

erite D’Alvarez, Jeanne Eagles, Mrs. Ricardo Martin, 

r. and. Mrs, Walter Pulitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Sal- 
zedo, Mr. and Mrs. Baruch, Dr. and Mrs, Fraenckel, 
Mile. Roshanan, Minnette Hirst, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Guard, Mrs. John R. MacArthur, Dudley Buck, Dr, and 
Mrs. Heywood Carrington, Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins, Mrs. Harrison Irwin, Louis Doyle, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dillabough, Dr. Jose Ramirez, George Torrey, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Atkins, J. A, Black, Mrs. L. X. Croxton, William Sul- 
livan and Pier Tirindelli. 


FRENCH SOCIETY OF AUTHORS, i 
COMPOSERS AND PUBLISHERS 


American Society of Same Name Alleges Breach of 
Contract in Appointment of New Agent 


Damages aggregating $555,683 are sought in three suits 
filed last week against the Société des Auteurs, Com- 
positeurs et Editeurs de Musique, a French organization 
which handles the sale in this country of musical, dra- 
matic and publication rights of the works of its members. 

The Society of Authors, Composers and Publishers of 
Music of New York is the plaintiff in the largest suit, 
brought for $500,000, In its complaint that corporation 
alleges that a contract was made with the French concern, 
July 20, 1910, whereby Ovide Robillard was to act as its 
agent here. 

Originally the contract was for a five year period, the 
complainant alleges, but a clause in it provided that it 
should run for five years more at the termination of the 
original period, if notice in writing was not given of its 
cancellation. 

Under the terms of the contract, the complainant says, 
Robillard was to receive fifty per cent. of all money col- 
lected by him under the agency contract. Later, it is 
alleged, an additional contract substituted the Society of 
Authors as agent instead of Mr. Robillard. 

January 11, last, it is alleged, the French corporation 
violated its contract by appointing Oscar Osso its agent 
here, and the $500,000 is asked to cover the damages said 
to have been sustained by the plaintiff. 

Ovide Robillard is the plaintiff in the second action, 
alleging that he rendered professional services to the de- 
fendant in legal actions to the value of $50,000, and that 
he expended $5,000 in its behaif, bringing the total amount 
demanded to $55,000. 

The law firm of House, Crossman & Vorhaus, bringing 
the third action, demand 3 as an unpaid balance for 
legal services alleged to have been rendered the defendant. 


Paris Hears Orchestral Novelties 

Paris, with four sets of symphonic concerts in action 
regularly (Lamoureux, lonne, eloup, Société du 
Conservatoire), has been hearing a lot of novelties this 
fall. Recent works played at the Lamoureux concerts 
were a tryptich by Marc Delmas, this year’s Prix de Rome, 
entitled “Au Pays Wallon,” and an ecologue—a “Virgilian 
poem for orchestra”—by the industrious and moderate ex- 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri Rabaud. 
Another composition played at these concerts recently 
was a “Hymn to Justice,” by Alberic Magnard, a young 
composer who sacrificed his life for his country in the 
great war, : 

Pierné, at the Colonne concerts, also played a new tryp- 
tich, “The Three Souls.” The composer, a M. Fumet, 
seems to have bitten off rather a mouthful in presenting 
the souls of the earth, of water and of fire. A Paris 
critic remarks that Fumet owes a decided debt to one 
Richard Wagner. The Colonne audiences also heard 
those “Films of War,” by Casella, which so astonished 
New York audiences at Mr. Damrosch’s hands last season. 

Gaubert, who was first flute of the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra when it was in America last year, but has since 
been elected as Messager’s successor by his coll es, 

ve a suite, “Masques et Bergamasques,” by Gabriel 

aure, taken from his lyric comedy of the same name that 
was presented at Monte Carlo last season. Rhene-Baton, 
he of the luxuriant whiskers and unflagging energy, con- 
ductor of the Pasdeloup concerts, affects orchestral songs 
and has recently presented two new series of them: “Six 
Arabian Poems,” music by Louis Aubert, to poems taken 
from Franz Toussaint’s “Jardin des Caresses,” and a set 
of five, “Du Reve au Souvenir,” also by Marc Delmas, the 
latest Prix de Rome. 


Maeterlinck Will See “Blue Bird” Premiére 


The world’s premiére of “The Blue Bird,” a fairy opera 
in four acts and eight scenes by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
music by Albert Wolff, will take place on Saturday even- 
ing, December a7, at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
pei formance will be given under the auspices of the Inter- 
Allied Art Association, under the patronage of the King 
and Queen of Belgium and President Poincaré of France. 
The proceeds will go to the Queen of the Belgians Fund, 
Millerands’ Fund for French Children, the Three re 


Sisters Organization (Catholic, Protestant and Jewis 
and the Milk for Children of America Fund. . 
The — sung in French, will be given with the fol- 
lowing lengthy cast: Raymonde Delaunois, Mary Ellis, 
Florence ston, Paolo Ananian, Louise Berat, Leon 


Rothier, Gladys Axman, Flora Perini, Mario Laurenti, 
Edna Kellogg, Minnie er, Helena Marsh, Margaret 
Farnam, Cecil Arden, Jeanne Gordon, Frances Ingram, 
Margaret Romaine, Robert Couzinou, Mary Mellish, Ade- 
lina Vosari, Marie Tiffany, Octave Dua and Angelo Bada. 

The composer, Wolff, will conduct. Maurice Maeterlinck 
will be the guest of honor at the performance, The King 
and Queen of Belgium will be officially represented by 
the Ambassador and Ambassadress o ium. The 
French Ambassador and Ambassadress may also he 
present. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbia, S. C., December 3, 1919.—A students’ re- 
cital was given in the auditorium of the Columbia College 
Conservatory of Music on Monday evening, December 1. 
Among those participating were Thelma Hair, Frances 
Smith, Minnie Lee Freeman, Edith Gramling, Sallie Fairy 
Tyler, Vernell Buie, Mary Davis, Blanche Amaker, Doro- 
thy Price, Pauline Smith, Mary Sue Wilson, Ludie Shuler, 
Eugenie Drafts, Lola Dickmann, Isabel Ferguson, Jennie 
Googe, Mattie Timmons and Professor Church. 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Worth, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., November 23, 1919.—The recent arrival 
in Miami of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Davis is of interest to 
music lovers. Mrs. Davis was at one time head of the 
piano department at the State Normal College, Vir- 
ginia. She is also an organist of ability and will give 
lessons on the organ, as well as piano. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Keene delighted her audience at a 
meeting of the Daughters of the World’s War with two 
beautiful vocal solos—‘Sylvia,” by Speaks, and “Al- 
lah,” Cadman, 4 

Barcellos De Braga has returned from a concert tour 
on the West Coast. He created a profound impression 
upon his audiences, which were exceedingly enthusi- 
astic over his superb pianism. The Tampa Times re- 
ported him as a marvel of tone and technic, and added 
that he seemed an incarnation of Paganini, so fiery 
and wonderful was his playing. Mr. De Braga was the 
guest of honor at a recent reception given by Helene 
Steer-Saxby, president of the Florida Federated Music 
Clubs. 

The Florida Conservatory of Music and Art has ob- 
tained the services of the Misses Postal and Lake, 
teachers of esthetic and ballroom dancing. These 
young ladies are excellent teachers, having studied 
with the best instructors in the country. 

Caro Roma, director of the vocal department of the 
Conservatory of Music, was the soloist with the Miami 
Symphony Orchestra on November to. This was Mme. 
Roma’s first appearance before a Miami audience, and 
she was received with tremendous applause. Her of- 
ferings were “Can’t You Hear Me Calling, Caroline?” 
“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” and a little melody, 
all of which were her own compositions. She also 
sang, to her own accompaniment, “Annie Laurie,” as 
an encore. 

Of special interest is Grace Porterfield Polk’s victory 
song, “We Sing to You, America,” which is one of the 
official songs of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and which was sung throughout the country on 
Armistice Day. Mrs. Polk expects to return to her 
Miami home after December 1. 

One of the rare treats in store for this season is the 
forthcoming recital by Mario Ciuro De Porter, who is 
a graduate of the Conservatory of Music in Barcelona, 
Spain, her native country. She has also studied with 
Barcellos De Braga. 

Mrs. James H. Wilson has opened her attractive 
esthetic dancing studio in the Havlin Building. Mrs. 
Wilson recently returned from New York, where she 
took a special course in this work under the best in- 
structors available. 

Mrs. John R. Livingston and Robert L. Zoll were 
the soloists at the final “Pop” concert rendered by the 
Miami Symphony Orchestra. 

At an maneuaiie attractive program rendered by the 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. John Graham, contralto, sang 
“Summer’s Gone,” by Freeman, and Mrs. A. G. Keene 
played Jose Islan’s “Mexican Saul Waltz.” 

Leona F. Dreisbach, teacher of voice, returned a 
short time ago from her summer home in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Dreisbach expects to reopen her studio at an 
early date. 

J. A. C. Riach is being welcomed back to Miami after 
an absence of over two months, spent in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where he did general Y. M. C. A. work, and established 
musical programs for the association there. Mr. Riach 
is the musical director of the Miami “Y” singers. 

A number of Mrs. U. C. Glaser’s friends accepted in- 
vitations to a recital at her elegant studio rooms on 
October 31. The program was opened by Ben Gill, 
who gave a number from Gounod’s “Faust.” Mrs. 
John Seybold then sang “The Dawn,” D’Hardelot, and 
“Noon and Night,” Hawley. “The Robin Sings in the 
Apple Tree” and Woodman’s “Open Secret” were of- 
fered by Mrs. Ralph Fuzzard. Naomi Elliott was heard 
in “Alla Stella Confidente” and “Bright Star of Love,” 
by Robandi. Helen Kaufman and Charles Sharman 
were the assisting artists, Miss Kaufman playing Nev- 
in’s “Love Song” as a cello solo, and Mr. Sharman 
presenting a Scotch ballad, “My Ain Folk,” and 
“Mother Machree.” The Verdi School of Music is rec- 
ognized as a very fine institution, and Mrs. Glaser’s 
pupils demonstrated her splendid training at this bril- 
liant recital. 

Adelaide Sterling Clark, of Boston, has been se- 
cured as contralto soloist at the White Temple. Mrs. 
Ralph Powers is the soprano soloist; Phelps Hopkins, 
bass, assisted by E. H. Pfeiffer, for several years a 
singer in a large church jn Louisville, Ky. Charles 
Cushman is the able director, and has secured a fine 
chorus of thirty-four voices. 

Florence Panly, pianist, charmed a large audience at 
the Woman’s Club reception for professional women 
held in the Y. M. C. A. She played Liszt’s eleventh 
rhapsody and Ever’s gavotte. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 
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Rocky Mount, N, C,—(See letter on another page.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah, November 1, 1919.—The great 
Mormon Tabernacle choir heads the list of musical 
activities for the coming season in this State. Among 
the artists who will appear this winter are Sousa’s 
Band, December 2; in the last week in that month, 
Mme. Tetrazzini; in January, Alice Nielsen; in Febru- 
ary, Olive Fremstad; in April, Frances Ingram, and 
probably Joseph Bonnet, the organist, in the same 
month. The choir will meet the popular demand with 
a few choice selections at each concert under the in- 
spired baton of Anthon H. Lund. The choir concert 
manager Edward P. Kimball, is largely responsible for 
the splendid array of talent which will be offered in 
this mammoth world famed institution. 

The Musical Arts Society is again demonstrating its 
power and prestige in this community by the superior 
quality of its management, its choice of artists and its 
maintenance of popular appeal, which is not destroyed 
by the classical nature of its offerings. Salt Lake is 
looking forward to a long list of artistic concerts and 
especially to the appearance of Galli-Curci in May. 

J. Ellwood Jepson, a prominent Salt Lake composer, 
has returned from an Eastern tour. In his opinion the 
best in music is represented here, ranking with the 
Eastern cities he visited. H. E. Giles is playing his 
own compositions and arrangements for the organ with 
various ward choirs of the city with great success. 

The L. D. S. U. School of Music, under the direction 
of Brigham Cecil Gates, has opened a campaign to 
boost the school. The work of the school in this and 
past years warrants the claim made by its teachers 
that it is one of the best equipped of its kind west of 
Chicago. One of the features of the course this year is 
a class in pedagogy, which prepares its scholars for 
choir leadership. 

Schenectady, N. Y., November 20, 1919.—In the high 
school, in addition to the regular classroom course, 
there has been organized an elective chorus of 200 
members, a boys’ and a girls’ glee club, and an orches- 
tra of thirty pieces. A concert by these organizations 
is planned for next spring. One hundred and thirty- 
five students are registered this term to receive high 
school credits for study of music under private instruc- 
tion, 

In the grade schools eight orchestras have been 
formed. The registration of the piano and violin 
classes has been heavy. Thirty teachers are required 
to teach the piano classes. 

In order to acquaint children with the less usual or- 
chestral instruments that they may be interested in 
studying them, an orchestra “demonstration” is being 
arranged. The high school orchestra, augmented by 
the players of such instruments as the high school does 
not possess—the bassoon, for instance—will give a 
series of programs before the high school freshmen 
and children of the grades. There will be numbers by 
the entire orchestra, followed by individual demonstra- 
tions and explanations of the less familiar instruments, 

A sum of money has been given to the public school 
music department by a “friend of the schools.” This 
money will be used in two ways—to buy a circulating 
library of records to supplement those already owned 
by the individual schools, to the end that a music mem- 
ory contest may later be established among the chil- 
dren, and to help out on the expense of a series of 
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concerts to be given for school children. This plan is 
for the purpose of bringing good music to children 
who otherwise would have no opportunity to hear it 
The children pay 5 cents admission to these concerts. 
It is planned to have at least three condtrts, one by a 
boy soprano, one by a pianist and one by a violinist. 

The work of the music department is under the direc- 
tion of Inez Field Damon and her assistants, Annie 
Johnston and Louise Chapman. 

Yonkers, N. Y., November 22, 1919.—Elks’ Hall, 
Yonkers, was well filled with an enthusiastic audience at 
the piano recital given by Robert W. Wilkes, assisted by 
John Finnegan, tenor, Mr. Wilkes’ principal numbers 
were the Beethoven “Moonlight” sonata and Schumann's 
“Carnaval.” Mr: Finnegan sang a group of modern 
songs, followed by an Irish group. Both artists were 
heartily applauded and were compelled to grant encores 
Percival G, Entwistle was an efficient accompanist. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” Opens Tonight 
Messager’s “Monsieur Beaucaire,” with Marion Green 
in the title role, is scheduled for its New York opening at 
the New Amsterdam Theater tonight, December 11. Mr. 
Green made a sensation in the piece in London, where it 
ran for a year. 











ALFRED MAGUENAT 


Wins Critics On His Return with 
Chicago Opera 


Mr. Maguenat was heard for the first time 
this season, and as Mare Antony found a role 
nicely suited to his virility and manliness as an 
actor and to his rich, full, finely schooled bari- 
tone. He is a singer of high worth and artistry, 
and his performance last evening contributed 
much to the enjoyment.—W. L. Hubbard, Chicago 
Tribune, November 28, 1919. 


Maguenat was heartily welcome as Mare An- 
tony, a role that fits him completely. One of the 
few lyric moments in the opera comes in his read- 
ing of Cleopatra’s message in the second act, 
which won for him one of the biggest outbreaks 
of applause during the evening.—Chicago Ex- 
aminer, November 28, 1919. 


Alfred Maguenat also found, as previously, in 
the role of Marc Antoine a grateful characteriza- 
tion. It is not only a singing character, but one 
which requires skill in its dramatic delineation 
and this young baritone knew how to impart into 
the role its artistic demands. He shared in the 
| na of the evening.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily 

ews. 


Maguenat, as Marc Antoine, gave his virile, 
passionate characterization. 

He sings the role in masterly style. His “Sol- 
itaire sur ma terrasse” was given with exquisite 
assion and ravishing mezza-voce.—Herman 
evries, Chicago American. 


Mr. Maguenat made a fine Mare Antoine, play- 
ing the role with distinction and singing his aria 
with great feeling.—Karleton Hackett, Evening 
Post. 


























Miss Emily Gresser Pleases Large Audience 
With Difficult Program — Mastery of 
Instrument Quickly Appreciated at 
Benefit Concert for Jewish School 


Miss Emily Gresser, one of the youngest of the Amer:can 
violinists, proved to an audience at the Mizpah auditorium last 
night that not all of the great violin players of the day hail 
from Russia, With youth and a fine musical understanding in 
her favor Miss Gresser is destined to become one of the great 
artists of th:s generation. Her mastery of the instrument was 
quickly appreciated and she was rewarded with a reception that 
was hearty and spontaneous. 

Miss Gresser is one of the most courageous of musicians. 
While she does not belong to the “child wonder” class she is 
a mere girl, and without hesitancy opens her recital with two 
great concertos that test the ability of such players as Ysaye 
of the older school as well as many of the younger men 


violinists. 
She is justified in this sort of a program because she plays 


with a finish and maturity that is nothing short of startling at 
times. Her bowing is a delight, she brings forth a lovely tone 
of a velvety quality and never gets away from that smoothness 
and beauty that characterized her authoritative playing through 
out the evening. 

Miss Gresser first played the Vivaldi-Nachez concer in A 
minor and then the much played but always delightful Bruch 








EMILY GRESSER 


Pleases Large Syracuse Audience 


concerto in G minor. The latter was given a particularly de- 
lightful reading with a climax of genuine brilliancy and color 
Miss Gresser clearly set forth her fine musicianship in the 


melody and dance arranged by herself and again in the 
Rimsky-Korsakov “Hymn to the Sun.” She concluded with the 


Rondino by Vieuxtemps, which was beautifully played. Maw 
rice Eisner was at the piano. The Post-Standard, Syracuse, 
B.:7. 


Young Violinist Scores Triumph in Recital 


That America has as great artists as Europe has long been 
contended by authorities and Emily Gresser, born at Newark, 
N. J., made this contention more emphatic at the Mizpah audi 
torium Monday evening when she gave a violin concert for 


the benefit of the Jewish People’s School of Syracuse 
Miss Gresser is very young, but she possesses a splendid 
cantilena, a masculine breadth, wealth of emotion and noble 


legato, which delighted the lovers of violin who were fortunate 
to be in her audience 
From the time this young artist opened the concert with 


Vivaldi Nachez concerto in A minor until she finished her pro 
gram with that beautiful sprightly Rondino by Vieuxtemps, she 
never lost sight of the magnificent tone and depth of insight 
which is sure to place her in the front ranks of violinists. 
Maurice Eisner was an able pianist, sustaining Miss Gresser 


in the most delicate parts of her work and never intruding his 
work on the audience.—Syracuse Journal | 
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JEANNE GORDON, 
addition to the Metropolitan forces, who, 
feucena in “Il Trovatore,” was tendered an 
ovation by the such as very rarely greets a new 
artist at the Metropolitan, The critica were unanimous in 
proclaiming her voice one of the best that has been heard 
at the Metropolitan for years. 


Contraito, a new 
at her debut as 


audience 
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without a rival today. The Metropolitan is very for 
tunate indeed in having three artists like Hackett, Garri- 
son and De Luca as custodians of the best tradition of 
Rossini. Louise Berat sang Berta for the first time with 
the Metropolitan, giving a capital character sketch. Jose 
Mardones’ magnilicent voice sang the Don Basilio mu- 
sic superbly, and he was genuinely comical as well. 
Malatesta is a good Dr. Bartolo. Papi conducted. 
Since Hackett joined the Metropolitan forces, “The 
tarber” has been one of the best performances which 
the Broadway house has to offer, a statement the truth 
of which was further emphasized by the Thanksgiving 
periormance 


“La Forza Det Destino,” Fripay, Novemper 28. 


Verdi's “La Forza del Destino” appeared in the Met- 
ropolitan repertory for the first time this season on 
Kriday evening, November 28 The. principal roles 
were played by the cast of last season with two excep- 
tions Raymonde Delaunois appeared for the first 
time as Preziosilla, and did as well as could be expect- 
ed with the ungrateful role. Pasquale Amato was the 
Don Carlos and lent his vocal ability and histrionic 
talent to a seasoned interpretation of the role. Rosa 
Ponselle, appearing in the role in which she made her 
Metropolitan debut, was in decidedly better voice than 
in “La Juive.” She sang throughout with unflagging 
energy, pouring out a wealth of tone at all times, and 
seemed just as fresh at the end as in the beginning. 
Caruso, too, was unsparing in his vocal contribution. 
rhomas Chalmers again scored as the comic Monk, and 
Jose Mardones lent his gorgeous voice to the music 
which falls to the lot of the Abbot. Papi conducted. 
Burrerrcy,” Saturpay, Novemper 20 
(MarTINeEE). 


“MADAME 


A huge audience was in attendance at the perform- 
ance of “Madame Butterfly,” given on Saturday after- 
noon, November 28, with Geraldine Farrar, Frances 
Ingram, Edna Kellog, Giovanni Martinelli, Antonio 
Scotti, Giordana Paltrinieri, Louis D'Angelo, Paolo 
Ananian, Francesco Cerri and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
appearing in the chief roles, Farrar sang and acted 
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the part of Cio-Cio-San charmingly. Signor Martinelli, 
vocally and dramatically, was enjoyed as Pinkerton. 
His splendid voice and manly bearing won for him 
much applause. Scotti, whose performance of Sharp- 
less is well and favorably known to Metropolitan opera- 
goers, once more gave a masterly portrayal of the 
American Consul. 

The debutantes were Frances Ingram and Edna Kel- 
log. The former, as Suzuki, made an excellent im- 
pression. Her voice is rich, resonant and of good qual- 
ity. Miss Kellog was assigned the small role of Kate 
Pinkerton, which offers so little opportunity to display 








vocal powers that, in justice to the singer, this reviewer 
will defer judgment for some later date. 
Robert Moranzoni conducted authoritatively. 


“Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR,” SATURDAy, NOVEMBER 29 
(EVENING). 

The season’s second Metropolitan production at the 
Brooklyn Academy was “Lucia di Lammermoor,” with 
Mabel Garrison appearing in the title role. This Ameri- 
can soprano not only looks the part, but invests her por- 
trayal of the unhappy bride with a charm of manner that 
compels unanimous admiration. She did some lovely vocal 
work in the Mad Scene, although throughout the entire 
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evening she was a dominant figure, her singing giving un- 
alloyed delight to the large audience, 

De Luca as Enrico and Crimi as Edgaro, two of the 
Metropolitan’s reliable artists, also won their due share 
of laurels. Martino was Raimondo, and enacted the part. 
with dignity. Minnie Egener, the Alisa, and Boda as 
Arturo made the most of the opportunities given them. 

The end of act two, where the sextet holds forth, was 
very creditably handled by all concerned, and brought 
vociferous applause. Papi was responsible for the smooth- 
ly conducted performance, which was the Metropolitan's 
first “Lucia” this year. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert, NovemBer 30. 


The usual huge Sunday night throng crowded the 
Metropolitan, November 30, to hear Toscha Seidel, 
Claudia Muzio and Morgan Kingston, the three soloists 
who appeared with the Metropolitan Orchestra, Richard 
Hageman conducting. It was one of those treats to 
which frequenters of the Metropolitan have become well 
accustomed, and it is needless to say that the program 
was a most enjoyable one. Claudia Muzio was in fine 
voice and not only sang her numbers exquisitely, but also, 
for her encores, proved a capable pianist. Toscha Seidel 
won an ovation after his Mendelssohn E minor concerto 
which he played with his customary fiery style. He, too, 
was recalled many times. Morgan Kingston pleased all 
immensely with his several numbers, his “Pagliacci” aria 
creating the most interest. The orchestral numbers were 
splendidly rendered under Mr. Hageman’s skillful guidance 
and included the Bizet overture “Patrie,” and the Liszt 
fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody, 

Other noteworthy numbers were “Depuis le Jour” aria 
from “Louise” beautifully sung by Miss Muzio; the duet 
from “Aida,” finely executed by Miss Muzio and Mr. 
Kingston; a Welsh ballad, arranged by Kurt Schindler, and 
one of the best offerings rendered by Mr. Kingston. 


“Operon,” MONDAY, DECEMBER I. 


“Oberon” came back to the Metropolitan on the evening 
of December 1 with a number of new faces in the cast. 
Mr. Bodanzky, who is primarily responsible for the re- 
vival of this rather worn out work—only the fairy music 
is still alive; the libretto is dead and far beyond a 
was in the pit. If he will look at the tempo indication in 
the Weber piano piece which he orchestrated to use as an 
intermezzo in “Oberon,” he will notice that it is marked 
prestissimo. A little more prestissimo with this intermezzo 
and throughout the work for Mr. Bodanzky would liven 
things up very much. Rosa Ponselle was again the Rezia, 
in even better voice than in “La Juive.” She sang prodi- 
gally. The other principal female role, Fatima, fell this 
year to Jeanne Gordon. It is an unsatisfactory role at 
best, and it is to Miss Gordon's credit to say that she was 
much more acceptable in it than any of her predecessors. 
Mr. Martinelli was again the Huon, and sang valiantly, 
struggling heroically as ever with a style and a language 
which do not fit him. New to the part of Oberon him- 
self was Raphaelo Diaz, who acquitted himself splendidly. 
Oberon -has little to do except to sing one or two numbers 
well, and this Mr. Diaz certainly did, evincing a sound 
appreciation of style and his usual thorough vocalism. 
Mme. Delaunois was again the Puck, the best role which 
she does at the Metropolitan. Octave Dua had the thank- 
less task of succeeding Albert Reiss in the role of Sheras- 
min, so that it is now done with a French accent instead 
of a German one, Mr, Dua, be it said, made the most of 
his opportunities, which are few. Mme. Sundelius’ delight- 
ful voice lent beauty to the short solo of the Mermaid, and 
Mr. Martino, who succeeded Rothier as Charlemagne, was 
acceptable. The chorus and ballet were excellent as usual, 
and the beautiful scenery of Mr. Urban wears much bet- 
ter than does the music of Weber. _ f : 

[Later opera reports will be published in next week’s 
issue.—Editor’s Note.] 


Morrill Artist-Pupils’ Activities 


Claire Lillian Peteler, an artist-pupil from the studios 
of Laura E. Morrill, vocal teacher of New York, is now 


in the Middle West 6n tour with the Edisons. Upon her 
return to the metropolis she will appear as soloist with 
Caruso at the Hotel Commodore the last of February and 
at an evening concert of the Mozart Society. Another 
Morrill artist, Eugenie Besnier, coloratura, has been sing- 
ing with the French Opera in New Orleans and has re- 
ceived much praise for her voice and work. Lillian 
Crosmann, Sarah Edwards, Lillian Ring and Grace Nott 
are a few of the professionals in Mme. Morrill’s large 


vocal classes -this winter. 
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appearance, and many a Marc Antoine would have fallen 
at the feet of such a Cleopatre. A vamp, if you please, 
Garden is unique. She is an artist among artists—an in- 
spiration to a composer as well as to a librettist. An 
object of admiration, she has done much for French 
opera, and indeed makes the music of Massenet sound 
better than it really is. Her work was meritorious in 
every respect and her return adds eclat to the present 
season, 

Alfred Maguenat was impeccable as Marc Antoine. 
Superbly costumed he made a stunning figure on the stage 
and gave nobility to the role. Vocally, Maguenat was 
never heard to better advantage. He sang with great 
freedom of tone and gave a matchless conception of the 
trying role. Whenever a chance was given his efforts 
were crowned with vociferous plaudits. He divided first 
honors with the heroine. Another welcome return was 
that of Charles Fontaine, the gifted French tenor, and al- 
though the role of Spakos gave him but few opportuni- 
ties, he made each count so much as to make the part stand 
out conspicuously. He, too, was given a royal welcome. 

Lillian Eubank finds the role of Octavie vocally well to 
her liking, as it is written especially high and as her upper 
register is the best in her vocal equipment she impressed 
more favorably than when, singing a contralto role, as 
her voice is weak in its lower range. On this occasion, 
therefore, she did creditably, and although she looked 
more like a Roman senator in her toga costume than the 
beautiful Octavie, she met with much favor at the hands 
of the public. 

The other roles were in capable hands, especially meri- 
torious, the Emnius of Huberdeau, the Severus of Desire 
Defrére, the Amnhes of Constantin Nicolay. A word 
of thanks is not amiss toward Marcel Charlier, who made 
his first bow at the conductor’s desk, as he understands 
fully the wonderful acoustics of the Auditorium. While 
his confreres have allowed the orchestra to run amuck, 
he on the contrary, kept it so well in hand as to allow 
the singers to be heard all the time, a feat well worth 
mentioning as the other conductors this season have been 
too impetuous and have hampered the singers often. It 
is after all only by comparison that a conductor’s worth 
may be gauged and it is by comparison that Marcel Char- 
lier’s worth is appreciated not only by the public and 
critics, but also by the artists, who are delighted to sing 
under his direction. 

“THAIS,” MATINEE, NOVEMBER 29. 


Since her American debut at the Manhattan Opera 
House as Thais in Massenet’s opera on November 25, 1908, 
Mary Garden has been heard and seen nearly annually as 
the arch-temptress of the famous novel by Anatole France 
so well adapted by Louis Gallet. Garden is probably the 
only artist with the Chicago Opera Association who could 
come back yearly in the same repertory and still continue 
to attract packed houses to the Auditorium. Garden, as 
has so often been said, is unique. Although her Thais is 
well known to the public, it is always with the expectancy 
of some surprise that one goes to the theater, as Garden 
is a wonderful woman and one of rapidly changing hu- 
mors. Old and young still pay tribute to this remarkable 
artist, who must have drunk at the spring of eternal 
youth, as she is now as beautiful of face and form as she 
ever was, reigning supreme as an actress and impressing 
more favorably as a vocalist. She scored a huge and 
richly deserved success. 

Many Athanaels have been heard since Renaud created 
the part at the Manhattan. The gifted French baritone 
sang the role for several seasons with the Chicago Opera 
Company and was succeeded by Hector Dufranne who 
sang the role innumerable times. Clarence Whitehill was 
another baritone who essayed the difficult part with 
marked success. Not so Titto Ruffo, who only sang it 
once. The latest Athanael was Georges Baklanoff, who 
reappeared in his sterling impersonation of the monk. 
Although following conventionality, the Russian baritone’s 
addition of many subtle touches give further attractions 
to the part. He sang well and acted in like fashion. 
Charles Fontaine appeared as Nicias, and although the 
role is small, the French tenor made it an important part 
in the episode. The other roles were not all in capable 
hands, but under Louis Hasselmans’ forceful baton the 
score was given an illuminating reading. A word of 
praise is also due to Dubois, the new concertmaster, who 
played the “Meditation.” 

“Awa,” EVENING, NOVEMBER 20, 

The second week came to a happy conclusion with 

“Aida” given at popular prices with a star cast which 
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included Rosa Raisa in the title role; Alessandro Dolci pretation. She will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 


as Rhadames, Giacomo Rimini as Amonasro, and Cyrena 
Van Gordon as Amneris. This quartet has appeared so 
often in the same roles that comment on their work seems 
out of place. Suffice it to say, however, that Raisa was 
divine as Aida, in which role her luscious tones electrified 
her hearers; that Alessandro Dolci, Rimini and Van Gor- 
don were in their respective parts, if anything, better than 
ever; and that Conductor De Angelis had a great oppor- 
tunity to allow his orchestra to bang away and he took 
that opportunity, as he does too often, to cover the voices 
of the singers. Rene Devries. 


Samoiloff Students Sing at McAlpin 


Several hundred invited guests heard a number of Lazar 
S. Samoiloff’s pupils sing at a students’ recital, which took 
place at the Hotel McAlpin, Sunday afternoon, December 
7. The assemblage paid deep compliment by listening 
with intense interest. Elsa Wulf and Jeanette Harris 
began the program with Mendelssohn’s “Autumn Song,” 
sung with vivacity and skill. Mary Scheel sang the ro- 
mance from “Faust” in such a pleasing manner that she 
had to sing again, an Indian song. “Chanson Provengale” 
showed the coloratura capacity of Elta Farrier, who 
finished with a brilliant high E flat. “Will 0’ the Wisp” 
was her encore song. Jeannette Arens sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” excellently, continuous applause lead- 
ing her to sing a cuckoo song with archness, It was hard 
to tell whether the audience liked best Jeanette Harris’ 
singing of Faure’s “Apres un Reve” or her encore, “Dear 
Little Girl.” Real Italian fervor has Angelo Foster, who 
sang the tenor aria from “Andrea Chenier,” following it 
with a lively Tosti song, again in Italian. Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour” displayed the beautiful voice of the youthful 
Elsa Wulp, an added love song increasing the effect of 
her fine singing. Another altogether unusual voice was 
that of Constantin Bouketoff, who sings with professional 
style. The prologue from “I Pagliacci” is seldom sung 
better; the singer’s colorful voice and high A flat at the 
close brought much applause. Jean Barondess is another 
professional, who not so long ago was an artist-pupil, but 
is now one of the representative young singers of the 
metropolis. She sang “So Soon Forgotten” and “One 
Spring Morning” with true expression ‘and artistic inter- 


York, December 23. The “Bird Song,” from “Pagliacci,” 
was brilliantly sung by Helen Benson, who followed it 
with “The Lass With the Delicate Air.” Miss Barondess 
and Mr, Bouketoff closed the interesting program with 
an Old Italian duet, “Voga,” the voices sounding as one 
Lazar S. Weiner played good accompaniments. Worth 
mentioning is the fact that everyone sang from memory, 
with commendably distinct enunciation. 





Richard Czerwonky Kept Constantly Busy 

Richard Czerwonky, the violinist, gave a recital in Elgin, 
Ill., on November 13, before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. His program included a group of his own com 
positions—romanze, menuet in E, barcarolle and waltz. 
Mr. Czerwonky gave a joint recital with Christine Lan- 
genhan at the Woods Theater (Chicago), November 16 
On December 2, he was heard in recital in Decatur, IL, 
when among other numbers he played the Nardini E 
minor concerto and the Bruch G minor concerto. The 
program also included Gustav Saenger’s “Improvisation,” 
which was written especially for Mr. Czerwonky and was 
played by him in New York and Chicago last season with 
great success. 


Johns Hopkins Orchestra Suffers by Fire 


The Johns Hopkins Orchestra, of Baltimore, Md., com 
posed of seventy-six members, lost considerable equip 
ment in the recent fire which destroyed McCoy Hall 
Through the courtesy of Director Harold Randolph, of 
the Peabody Institute, the December 2 rehearsal of the 
organization was held in the concert hall of the conser 
vatory. The orchestra has been doing splendid work 
under the efficient direction of Charles H. Bochau. 


Gala Concert at Seventy-first Regiment 
The Orchestral Society of New York (Max Jacobs, 
conductor), Marie Rappold, Pasquale Amato and Toscha 
Seidel will appear at a gala concert on Sunday evening, 
December 21, at the Seventy-first Regiment, Thirty-fourth 
street and Fourth avenue, New York City. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Honors 
Founder With Memorial Program 
of Major Higginson’s Favorite Pieces 


FELIX FOX, SOLOIST ON SHORT NOTICE, DEMONSTRATES MUSICIANSHIP— 
ORCHESTRA NOT REMEMBERED IN FOUNDER’S WILL—HAYES WINS NEW 
SUCCESS—HANBURY PLEASES IN BOSTON DEBUT—WERRENRATH TRI- 
UMPHS IN RECITAL—ELSHUCO TRIO HEARD FOR FIRST TIME— 
JANACOPULOS, FRIJSH AND BRARD, SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 


Boston, Mass., November 29, 1919.—The Sixth program 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given “In Memory 
of Henry Lee Higginson (November 18, 1834—November 
i4, 1919), founder and sustainer of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” The program was made up of compositions 
which Major Higginson loved particularly. It included 
two pieces which he never tired of hearing, Schubert's 
tuneful, melancholy and altogether romantic “Unfinished” 
symphony; Beethoven’s familiar C minor symphony of 
noble grandeur—passionate and dramatic; and a third 
composition, to which the late philanthropist seems to have 
been quite as devoted—Brahms’ rugged, occasionally tune- 
ful, and ever exacting concerto in B flat for piano and 
orchestra. Mr. Monteux’s mature understanding of the 
dramatic and emotional values inherent in the Beethoven 
and Schubert works, combined with the customary glories 
of his superb orchestra, contributed to unusually sympa- 
thetic and highly effective interpretations of these high- 
water marks of instrumental song. 

Between the symphonies came the difficult music of 
Brahms. Although Harold Bauer had been originally an- 
nounced to play the solo part, he later declined and the 
management invited Félix Fox, the Boston pianist, to un- 
dertake the task. Mr. Fox summoned his courage, and, 
with only two days of actual preparation, this fine pianist 
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gave a performance which reflected his sound musicianship 
and brought much pleasure to his hearers. The Brahms 
concerto is not a composition to bewitch the general pub- 
lic. This involved expression of Brahms’ seemingly pro- 
found thoughts is essentially music for musicians. The 
beauty of the andante and the piquant charm of the last 
movement do not make complete amends for the preced- 
ing asceticism and solidity. Mr. Fox’s conception of 
artistic self-abnegation was illustrated by the manner in 
which he made himself part of the ensemble. This work 
is primarily orchestral in its tonal effects, and the skillful 
pianist never pushed his instrument unduly into the fore- 
ground. He did not seize the magnificent opportunity to 
display the prodigious technic or the emotional understand- 
ing which he commands. Music was the end of his en- 
deavors; the adequacy of his means to successful accom- 
plishment was clear throughout the performance. Mr. Fox 
proved anew that he merits wider recognition than he 
has heretofore received, 


Major Hiccinson Leaves No ENDOWMENT FUND FOR 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Musical Boston was surprised and disappointed when 
the announcement was made last Tuesday that the late 
Major Henry L. Higginson, contrary to gentral expecta- 
tions, did not leave an endowment to provide for the 
future of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which he 
founded and financed until shortly before his recent death. 
In the terms of his will his only bequests to the orchestra 
are his musical library, musical scores and musical instru- 
ments, the combined value of which is estimated at $75,000. 
The Major’s widow, Ida Agassiz Higginson, receives prac- 
tically his entire estate. 

It was generally believed that Major Higginson had in- 
tended to make the orchestra a permanent institution by 
endowing it with a $1,000,000 fund, the income of which 
would have been adequate to meet the average deficit of 
the organization. This belief was strengthened a few 
years ago when Major Higginson, before sailing for Eu- 
rope, told a Boston editor that “if anything happens to me 
on this trip or hereafter, the Symphony concerts will go 
on just the same.” While Major Higginson did not at 
that time specify that he had made provision in his will 
for continuing the orchestra, about six years ago the an- 
nouncement was made that he planned to leave $1,000,000 
for that purpose. At the time this announcement was 
made, Major Higginson was quoted as saying: “It is my 
desire to have the Symphony Orchestra benefit all of the 
people; that was my early ambition in founding it, as I 
believe that a man who lives for himself and his individual 
interest is a poor specimen of a citizen.” Although Major 
Higginson’s failure to endow the orchestra created sorrow 
in musical circles, fears that the orchestra would be 
obliged to disband because of lack of financial support 
were allayed Tuesday when Judge Frederick P, Cabot, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the organization, 
announced that a campaign would be conducted soon to 
raise a permanent fund for the orchestra to provide 
against future emergencies. 

The presumption is that Major Higginson had executed 
an earlier will several years ago in which provision for 
the orchestra was made. His heart and soul were in the 
Symphony Orchestra. For many years he met the annual 
deficits, which ranged from $20,000 to nearly $100,000. All 
these he paid cheerfully until the last two years when they 
were met by subscriptions from music lovers. The codicil 
of the will, which was executed December 26, 1918, con- 
tains the gift to the Symphony Orchestra. The testator’s 
library of music, including scores used by the orchestra, 
and his musical instruments, including those used by the 
symphony, were given to Charles Francis Adams in trust. 
Mr. Adams is instructed to allow the Symphony to use 
the library and instruments free of expense, except 
charges for care and insurance; but he is also- instructed 
in not less than three years or more than five,.either to 
turn the library and instruments over to the orchestra or 
to sell the same wherever he thinks most advantageous. 
The testator says, incidentally: “I hope he (the trustee) 
will be guided by the manner in which the Symphony Or- 
chestra shall have been managed and is being managed, 
and the prospect of continued existence in accordance 
with high standards.” 

The will remembers Harvard in the event that the fam- 
ily line stops. On the same contingency the Massachusetts 
General Hospital may benefit. The document also gives 
some art objects to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
These are the only public gifts of the will and codicil. 
The will leaves to the son, Alexander H. Higginson, os 
testator’s gold watch, jewelry and swords, and the 
to select thirty paintings, thirty ornaments, ten po 
articles and 300 books, and gives the rest of his personal 
effects to the widow. Then the will leaves to the widow 
the entire residue of the estate, the bulk of it outright. 
In the event of her death within thirt days the residue 
is to be placed in trust with Charles Francis Adams and 
judge Frederick P, Cabot for the benefit of the son, who 

ave discretion in payment of income, 


Major Hiccinson’s Deatit Mournep BY Au. 


Major Henry Lee Higginson,;Boston’s most prominent 
citizen and a most quaeaune cou of music, died Friday 
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evening, November 14, in a private ward at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, where he was taken after a 
sudden attack of illness in the morning at his home on 
Commonwealth avenue. On Friday afternoon Major 
Higginson underwent an operation, from the effects of 
which he failed to rally. If he had lived until Tuesday, 
November 18, he would have been eighty-five years old. 
The funeral of Major Higginson took place on Monday 
noon at the Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. The Harvard Choir and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra provided the music. In recognition of his im- 
portant benefactions to Harvard niversity—notably 
Soliders’ Field and the Harvard Union—of his services 
as one of the Fellows of the college, and of his life-long 
interest in his alma mater, all activities at the university 
— suspended during the exercises. 

Henry Lee Higginson was born in New York City on 
November 18, 1834, the son of George and Mary Cabot 
(Lee) Higginson. He was a descendant of Francis Hig- 
ginson, who came to this country in 1629, settling in 
Salem, Mass. He was brought up in Boston, where his 
parents moved in the early days of his youth. At the age 
of seventeen years he entered Harvard in the class of 
1855, but left before graduating to enter the counting 
room of a local business house. Although he had decided 
upon a business career, he devoted himself also to music; 
and when he was twenty-two years old he went to Vienna 
to study. In that city he associated much with musicians 
of note and determined that he would give to his home 
city an orchestra that would vie in excellence with the 
finest orchestral playing in Europe. He returned to Bos- 
ton with pregnant plans for the realization of his lofty 
ambition; and throughout his long life, in an exemplary 
manner, he carried out this purpose. He retained his 
connection with the Austin counting house until the out- 
break of the Civil War. At the first call for troops he 
offered his services to the Government and on May 28 
1861, he was commissioned second lieutenant in the second 
infantry of Massachusetts volunteers. He was later trans- 
ferred to the cavalry arm of the service and his face car- 
ried the scar of a saber cut until the day of his death. 
Great gallantry won him successive promotions, his last 
rank being that of lieutenant-colonel. 

After his war service Mr. Higginson returned to Bos- 
ton and gee entered the banking business as a member 
of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. When Henry Lee, 
in 1897, relinquished the leadership, Mr. Higginson be- 
came the virtual head of the firm. Aside from his bank- 
ing business Major Higginson had numerous other in- 
terests. He was deeply interested in the artistic educa- 
tion of the people. His first notable enterprise for the 
benefit of the public, as well as to gratify his chief pas- 
sion, was in the work of perfecting the musical culture 
of Boston by providing a higher class of musical enter- 
tainment than was ever known before in this city. It was 
in 1881 that Major Higginson undertook, at his personal 
financial risk, to be responsible for the expenses of a 
series of orchestral concerts of the highest order, and a 
like number of public rehearsals, at uncommonly low 
prices. Georg Henschel, a baritone and a musician with- 
out experience in wielding the baton, was chosen con- 
ductor, and did well in the pioneering work of the new 
orchestra. The first concert was on October 22, 1881. 
The purpose was at first to make it minister especially to 
persons of limited means. The best seats cost fifty cents, 
and at the public rehearsals there were places at twenty- 
five cents. But the concerts at once became not only popu- 
lar but fashionable. To meet the competition for seats 
an auction sale for choice of places was instituted at the 
beginning of every season. This called forth criticism 
that it tended to restrict the popular privileges and in- 
crease the reliance upon wealth and fashion; but the an- 
swer is that year after year and week after week audi- 
ences have been limited only by the size of the auditorium. 
This was not the fact from the beginning, neither were 
the concerts a financial success. But Major Higginson, 
with the fortitude that was characteristic of him, was not 
discouraged. The Symphony Orchestra was his pride and 
almost his only pastime. He was determined that it 
should not fail for lack of financial support, and met all 
deficits from his own purse. For twenty-five years from 
1881 there was a margin of profit in a single year. In one 
year the deficiency was only $2,000, in another it ran up 
to $52,000, and as late as 1904 it was no less than $40,000. 
The spirit in which he met this expense was illustrated 
in his reply to a man who was discussing the establish- 
ment of a similar organization in London, to whom he 
said, “Don’t worry about the bills. You don’t worry 
about your wine bills, your cigar bills or your wife’s dress- 
making bills; you must treat your orchestra in the same 
way.” It is reported that a few years ago, recognizing 
that his death might defeat his favorite plan. for the musi- 
cal education of the people, he arranged in his will to 
leave the sum of $1,000,000 for the perpetuation of that 
historic institution. In 1893, Major igginson interested 
a number of wealthy citizens in his project of building a 
hall for the orchestra, and raised ,000 for the purpose. 
The site was secured, Symphony all built, and it was 
formally opened October 15, 1900. 

On the occasion of the trouble regarding Dr. Muck, 
Major Higginson placed the entire case of members of the 
orchestra who were of foreign birth before the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Later he turned over the support of the 
orchestra to a committee of public-spirited citizens. All 
enemy aliens who were connected with it were discharged 
and a French conductor was installed. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra not only has contrib- 
uted in an unusual degree to the richness of Boston’s 
musical life, but has set a standard for artistic excellence 
throughout the United States, and even the world. 
Through the generous support and high ideals of Major 
Higginson the organization offered inducements which 
brought together the finest artistic ensemble of its kind 
bal eae. in this country. Under such noted conductors 

org rmeachel. Fd ge emg, Emil Paur, Wilhelm 
Sick, Dr. Karl Muck, Gus er, Henri Rabaud, 
and Pierre * seam its Be ceil of the great classics 
as well as its introductions of new compositions of merit 
has played a very significant part in the musical history 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
other cities-throughout the East and Middle West, where 
regular series of concerts afégiven every season. 
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The testimonial of Philip Hale, music critic of the Bos- 
ton Herald and author of the Boston Symphony program 
books, as to the value of Major Higginson’s contribution 
deserves to be quoted. His tribute follows: 


A gos man, Major Higginson dreamed of an orchestra that 
would perform the best music in the best way. At last, he realized 
his dream. He also dreamed of men and women of humble means 
hearing this orchestra, This dream came true; yet not so com- 
pletely as he wished, for with the years the number that was 
eager to hear the best music grew larger and larger. He was not 
discouraged at the beginn.ng by adverse criticism, by flings and 
carpings. Little by little he added to the artistic strength of the 
organization. Having engaged a conductor, he had faith in him; 
he did not dictate, he did not interfere. No doubt music that was 
not to his own conservative taste was often performed; but he made 
no s.gn of protest. He realized the fact that art is not of any 
one decade, not of any one century; that form and expression 
are constantly changing; that which is inherently beautiful will 
survive, although at first hearing it may have a strange sound to 
the ear; that which makes an immediate appeal through the famil- 
iarity of its qualities often dies with the season in which it is 
copented. : 

‘he “sustainer” of the orchestra—this is not an idle word— 
Major Higginson cheerfully shouldered the pecuniary burden, 
which, at first discouraging to any one faint hearted, gradually 
became less and less. Long ago he reaped his reward; the orchestra 
that -was his was more than a source of local pride; its fame 
spread throughout the land—it crossed the Atlantic. 

he “susta.ner” is no more; the orchestra is still, and will be, a 
glory of the city. Never has it been in a finer musical condition. It 
remains for us who are left behind to take up the burden gladly; 
to do all that is w-thin our power to make for musical Sabinene 
ness; to insist upon having the best; having it, to maintain it. 


Hayes Wins New Success 1n Seconp REcIrat. 


Roland W. Hayes, the negro tenor, added to his long 
list of recent successes when he gave his annual recital 
on Thursday evening in Symphony Hall, where one of 
the largest crowds of the season gathered to hear “the 
greatest singer of his race.” Mr. Hayes, who is a product 
of Arthur J. Hubbard’s studio, renewed old pleasures in 
an unusually interesting program which included three 
numbers from the library of Afro-American music; three 
poems by Dunbar, set to music by L. Brown, Nora 
Douglas Holt, and Gerald Tyler; a group by H. T. Bur- 
leigh; an air from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha”; Du- 
parc’s exquisite “L’invitation au Voyage”; Massenet’s 
beautiful dream song from “Manon”; Beethoven’s sugary 
“Adelaide”; and an aria from Puccini's “Girl of the Gol- 
den West.” 

The first four groups of songs on this program were 
of Afro-American and Anglo-African composition. Mr. 
Hayes made this selection for the purpose of showing, 
to some extent, the progress and development of the 
negro musically, from the time when he was first brought 
to America up to the present. This singer, who has dedi- 
cated his life to the advancement of his race, and whose 
great art is already familiar all over the country, will 
leave America next spring for an extended stay in Africa, 
after visiting and probably singing in several European 
cities. In Africa the tenor will study Negro folklore 
music, its origin, covering the purposes which led to its 
development in Africa, which will enable him to trace its 
progress up to the present time. Having obtained this 
material, he will inquire into possible changes in the early 
years of this country’s history: whether genuine African 
melodies were transplanted; how far they were modified 
by the music then heard in towns, in churches, and on the 
plantations. This research should reveal much valuable 
material for the already highly prized negro folksong. 

It is rather late to analyze the excellent voice and skill 
which Mr. Hayes commands. His emotional intuition, 
especially with the Negro spirituals, is the especially 
salient element of this singer’s art. The deep religious 
sentiment of “Witness,” its rhythm, melody, and skill in 
arrangement, facilitated visualization of the conditions in 
which such music flourishes. Mr. Hayes’ beautiful rendi- 
tion of “Le Réve” recalled Mr. Krehbriel’s statement to 
the effect that no tenor ever sang this beautiful air more 
sweetly than Mr. Hayes. The large audience was full of 
enthusiasm throughout the evening, and Mr. Hayes was, 
as usual, generous with encores. Lawrence B. Brown 
merits commendation for his sympathetic and altogether 
musicianly accompaniments. 


VAHRAH Hanspury PLEAsEs IN Boston Desut, 


Vahrah Hanbury, a soprano of charming appearance 
and manner, made a good impression on the occasion of 
her first appearance in Boston in Steinert Hall. Miss 
Hanbury’s program comprised folk songs and other pi¢ces 
by early English composers, a group of Russian songs, 
pieces by French, Norwegian, and Slovac writers, and a 
group from American pens. 

Miss Hanbury’s varied program made considerable de- 
mands on her accomplishments as a singer and as an in- 
terpreter. This soprano was particularly effective in her 
rendition of Old English songs and of the Russian num- 
bers. The fair audience enjoyed Miss Hanbury’s artistic 
singing and recalled her several times. John Doane was 
very sympathetic as an accompanist. 


WERRENRATH TRIUMPHS IN RECITAL. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the excellent baritone, won a not- 
able success when he returned to Boston for a recital in 
Jordan Hall—the first that he has undertaken here in sev- 
eral years. His program, characteristically original, be- 
gan with a recitative and aria, “Blessed Resurrection Day,” 
from Bach’s cantata, “Watch Ye, Pray Ye”; proceeded 
with old and seldom heard Italian airs by Caldara, Le- 

renzi, and Falconieri; French songs by Ravel, Duparc, 

oldowski, and Fourdrain; “Three Salt-Water Ballads,” 
after poems by John Masefield (Frederick Keel), and 
other songs in English by Forsyth, Peel, Manney, Egan 
and Rogers. 

A few seasons ago Mr, Werrenrath won a signal suc- 
cess in his recital, while the happily frequent appearances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and local choral 
societies have endeared him to the music lovers of this 
city. His warm, colorful, well trained voice, musical 
imagination, and his ready ability to grasp and project the 
mood of all his pieces were everywhere evident in the 
interpretation of his interesting program. Mr. Werren- 
rath was vigorously applauded and added liberally to his 
numbers. Harry Spier was an able accompanist. 


Etsuuco Trio MAxkes First Boston APPEARANCE. 


The Elshuco Trio—at present composed of Elias Bree- 
skin, violinist; Willem Willeke, ng a eae pin 
ianist—gave its first concert in Jor all. e pro- 
pace comprised trios by Schubert, Lekeu, and Arensky. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


This organization, although formed very recently, has al- 
ready attained a considerable degree of artistic merit from 
the technical and interpretative point of view. Schubert's 
tuneful work and the exacting trio by Arensky were par- 
ticularly enjoyed. The Lekeu composition was relatively 
dull. fair audience was very appreciative. 


JANACOPULOS, FrIJsH, AND BrArp, SYMPHONY SOLOIsTs. 


At a recent Cambridge concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Sanders Theater, Harvard University, Vera 
Janacopulos, the attractive young soprano—Greek by race, 
Brazilian by birth, and artist by voice, skill and dramatic 
temperament—won an important success as soloist. Miss 
Janacopulos was heard in four Russian pieces well chosen 
to display her gifts as singer and interpreter—Moussorg- 
sky’s “Death the Commander” and “Gathering Mush- 
rooms,” Rimsky-Korsakoft’s “The Rose Has Enslaved the 
Nightingale,” and Borodin’s “The Sleeping Princess.” 
Miss Janacopulos proved herself a singer of no mean 
interpretative power, and was very effective in projecting 
the mood of her numbers. She made an excellent im- 
pression on her hearers and was recalled. 

A singer new to the Symphony concerts came to them 
for the fifth program—Povla Frijsh, the soprano, 
who won a triumphant success in her recital here 
last season. Mme. Frijsh sang an air from Franck’s “Re- 
demption ;” Duparc’s enchantingly beautiful “Invitation au 
Voyage ;” Moussorgsky’s rowdyish “Hopak;” and charac- 
terestic and altogether impressive settings of two Psalms 
of Ernest Bloch—“By the Rivers of Babylon,” an almost 
shrieking lament, and “When Israel Went Out of Egypt,” 
charged with a mighty exultation. Mme. Frijsh was 
most effective in the Duparc song and in the Psalms. She 
interpreted the powerful Bloch settings with the rare 
emotional insight which has made her so popular in the 
concert hall, and was warmly applauded by her audience. 

The orchestral numbers were Chadwick's tone poem, 
“The Angel of Death;” Berlioz’s romantic symphony, 
“Harold in Italy,” in which Mr. Denayer, the new viola 
leader, played the solo part in splendid fashion, and Bee- 
thoven’s overture, “King Stephen.” The funeral march 
movement from Beethoven's “Eroica” symphony was 
played in memory of Major Higginson, the founder and 
sustainer of the orchestra, who had died the day before. 

Magdeleine Brard, the youthful French pianist, was 
heard for the first time in Boston when she appeared as 
soloist with the orchestra, recently, in a concert for 
the increase of its Pension Fund. Miss Brard won quite 
a sensational success with a marvelous display of technical 
prowess in Saint-Saéns’ fanciful, exacting and songful 
concerto in G minor. Her perfect self-possession, the 
ease with which she surmounted difficulties, and her gen- 
eral musicianship contributed to the great success that was 
deservedly hers. The large audience recalled her again 
and again. 

For orchestral numbers Mr. Monteux presented the 
species of program designed to fill the hall—which it in- 
fallibly does. It began with Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
symphony—as tumultuous, despondent, desperate, and 
withal tuneful as of old. After the Slav, Wagner was 
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represented with the prelude to Tristan and Isolde’s final 
soliloquy. And, for a fitting closing number, the over- 
ture to Rossini’s “William Tell.’ A Ay ot 





Stassevitsch’s Birthday 
A recent number of the Musica, Courter tried to make 
Paul Stassevitsch, the Russian violinist, who has just set- 
tled in New York to pursue a career both as soloist and 
teacher, ten years older than he really is. Mr. Stasse- 
vitsch telephoned in to say that he was born in 1894, not 
in 1884 as the Musica Courter suggested. 



































Masons Hamlin 
Pianos 


cannot be measured by old standards. 
Through their development of new | 
possibilities in tone and durability they | 
form a class by themselves. Musically | 
the most beautiful and the most | 
highly prized pianos in the world 
today, they are necessarily the | 
highest in price, and demonstrably | 
the best investment. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Goldmark’s “Requiem” a 
Feature of Chicago Sym- 
phony's Sixth Program 


LEO ORNSTEIN, AS SOLOIST PLAYS THE MacDOWELL CONCERTO—WERREN- 
RATH APPEARS IN SPLENDID RECITAL—HUGE AUDIENCE APPLAUDS 
RACHMANINOFF—LANGENHAN AND CZERWONKY SHARE PRO- 
GRAM—MATZENAUER AND ROSEN AT MEDINAH TEMPLE 


Chicago, Ill, November 29, 1919.—Rubin Goldmark’s 
“Requiem” and Leo Ornstein’s playing of the MacDowell 
D minor concerto were the features of the sixth program 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Stock, 
who knows how to build programs, had arranged this one 
as follows: The Bantock overture, “The Pierrot of the 
Minute,” the Beethoven C major symphony, Goldmark’s 
“Requiem,” “Marche Slave” by Tschaikowsky, and the 
MacDowell concerto. Taking the numbers as they were 
presented, the overture written by the English composer, 
a light, effervescent and witty composition, met with the 
kind approval of the audience; the symphony was superbly 
rendered by the orchestra, which, as a matter of fact, dis 
tinguished itself also in the other selections. The “Re- 
quiem,” said to have been inspired by Lincoln's “Gettys 
burg Address,” has only one drawback and that is its 
length. Mr. Goldmark, one of the great composers of the 
day, wrote several passages melodious yet as forceful as 
the immortal address by the martyred president. The 
orchestration has been set down with care and the work 
shows the serious scholar plus an inspired musician. 
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When the composition will have been shortened it will be 
even more effective, yet in its original attire it held the 
audience under its spell of interest and met with unmis- 
takable approbation. The composer, who had journeyed 
from New York, was on hand to receive publicly the just 
tribute due his work, 

Leo Ornstein, the soloist of the day, covered himself 
with glory with his remarkable playing of the MacDowell 
concerto. This young man, who came to the fore as one 
of the world’s most ultra-modern composers, has also 
achieved renown as an excellent pianist and by his playing 
on this occasion strengthened that opinion. Suavity of 
tone was never better reflected than in this instance; he 
literally sang his solo and especially pleasing were his 
pianissimos, yet when virility was necessary, without 
pounding on his instrument, his dynamics were forceful 
and as powerful as his pianissimos were charming. The 
audience recognized in him a young master of the key- 
board and if vociferous plaudits be recognized as a mark 
of popularity, young Ornstein’s success was emphatic. 
The Tschaikowsky “Marche Slave” closed the concert 
most enjoyably. 

WERRENRATH APPEARS IN SPLENDID RECITAL, 


Wessels & Voegeli brought to Orchestra Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 23, one of the most satisfying 
artists now before the public. Reinald Werrenrath was 
the recitalist. His program was varied and interesting 
and embraced selections from the old masters of the six- 
teenth century to the present day composers. It opened 
with the “Invocazione di Orfeo,” by Jacopo Peri (tran- 
scribed by Pietro Floridia), which disclosed that the bari- 
tone was at his best and that a most enjoyable afternoon 
was therefore at hand. This proved true, as not only 
were the other numbers of the first group admirably ren- 
dered, but all through his program the gifted American 
singer impressed his hearers not only by the beauty of 
his organ, but especially. by his masterly interpretations 
of each song inscribed on his program. Besides the num- 
ber above referred to the first group included a number 
by Andrea Falconieri entitled “Occhetti Amati,” and 
Bach’s “Watch Ye, Pray Ye,” after which an encore was 
granted by the recitalist, who rewarded the public after 
each group by an added number. His masterly reading 
of Old English and Irish songs was a joy and the same 
may be said of his French group, in which his impeccable 
French diction, no less remarkable than his Italian and 
English, prove him a linguist of the first order. “Three 
Salt Water Ballads,” by Frederic Keel, were also admir- 
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December It, 1910 
ably presented by the singer and his success with the huge 
audience that packed the hall must have left no doubt in 
the mind of the baritone as to the enjoyment derived from 
the songs. The last group was made up of numbers by 
English and American composers. Qf those probably the 
most popular was Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through.” 
“The time for making songs has come,” James H. Rogers; 
“Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Cecil Forsyth; “Conse- 
cration,” Charles Fonteyn Manney, and Florence Ayl- 
ward’s pathetic and inspiring “Khaki Lad” brought to a 
happy conclusion one of the most memorable recitals ever 
heard in Chicago. Werrenrath today occupies a big place 
in the hearts of music lovers of the country, as not only 
does he give to the public what it wants, but he gives it 
as it should be given. Harry Spier played artistic piano 
accompaniments. 
Huce Avuprence AppLaups RACHMANINOFF, 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Russian pianist-composer, 
packed the Auditorium from pit to dome when he ap- 
peared in recital under the local management of F. Wight 
Neumann on Sunday afternoon, November 16. That 
critics do not always agree in their verdict has long been 
known to the readers of the Musica. Courter, who have 
for many years enjoyed the famous parallel column known 
as “What the Jury Thinks,” and although the majority 
of Chicago critics were loud in the praise of the great 
Russian pianist, the writer agrees with those who took 
exception to some of his readings. Contrasts between 
pianissimo passages to fortissimo were built too abruptly 
to be pleasant to the ear, and this was especially noticeable 
in the Beethoven sonata, op. 31, which opened the pro- 
gram. The Mendelssohn rondo capriccioso was also 
played at a different tempo than the one taught at school. 
The Chopin ballade in F minor and impromptu were also 
accorded a different version at the hands of the master 
of the keyboard, but the same composer’s valse and 
scherzo disclosed the recitalist at his best. Rachmani- 
noff’s own valse and “Etude Tableau” were superbly ren- 
dered and as an encore to this group he played his most 
popular composition, the C minor prelude. The Liszt- 
Gounod “Faust” valse, a number seldom heard nowadays 
at serious recitals given by serious recitalists, concluded 
a program made up probably with the object of giving 
the public what the public wants and in this Rachmaninoff 
was most happy, the audience showing plainly that both 
his playing and his program were most enjoyable. 
CuRIsTINE LANGENHAN AND CZERWONKY SHARE PROGRAM. 

For the benefit of its scholarship fund, the Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club chose Christine Langenhan, the 
New York soprano, and Richard Czerwonky, violinist, to 
present a concert Sunday afternoon, November 16, at the 
Woods Theater. Miss | amahen, who has just returned 
from a most successful concert tour of the West, though 
not in best form, gave much pleasure in the “Suicidio” 
aria from “Giaconda,” two songs in Russian by Tschai- 
kowsky and two.in Bohemian by Dvorak. She also ren- 
dered a group in French and one in English, disclosing 
herself an excellent linguist as well as singer. Mr. Czer- 
wonky’s playing of the Handel A major sonata was of 
that admirable, artistic quality to which he has accus- 
tomed his auditors; also in the group of four numbers 
from his own pen and a group by Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
D'Ambrosio and Paganini. Ruth Bradley supplied fine 
accompaniments for both singer and violinist. A very 
scant audience heard the concert, which is to be regretted 
as the artists chosen were excellent and the cause worthy. 

HANNA Butter Hearp IN CONCERT. 

At the four hundred and eighty-sixth concert of the 
Musicians’ Club of Women, Hanna Butler, soprano, was 
one of the soloists. Mrs. Butler, who is heard too rarely 
in her home town, sang with much beauty of tone and 
excellent phrasing a “Pastoral,” Lane Wilson; “Canzon- 
ette,” C. Loewé, and Frank La Forge’s “I Came With a 
Song.” She showed the big strides made in her art in 
the “Romance,” by Herold, and: she vocalized and trilled 
like a coloratura soprano in “L’Oiseau Bleu,” a lovely 
song by Decreus, which the writer heard on this occasion 
for the first time. She rendered the novelty in telling 
fashion and likely hereafter it will often be inscribed on 
other programs. “Le Nil,” by Xavier Leroux, concluded 
most auspiciously Mrs. Butler’s part of the program. Her 
English and French diction was perfect and her success 
at the hands of the critical audience was as emphatic as 
deserved. 

Another soloist who met with the approval of the pub- 
lic was Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, who besides pre- 
senting that little gem of piano literature, “Imps,” by 
Sturkow-Ryder, played “The Brooklet,” by Henry Hol- 
den Huss, three common place preludes by A. Walter 
Kramer, a rather tedious “At Evening,” attributed on the 
program to a composer named Tristesse, unknown to this 
reviewer, and Frank La Forge’s brilliant “Valse de Con- 
cert,” superbly played by the now mature pianist and won 
for her a legitimate ovation. Amy Neill’s trio, played by 
the composer, Vera Poppe and Esther Hirschberg, opened 
the program, but this group and the ones given by Mrs. 
John Cornell and Amy Neill. were unheard by this re- 
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viewer and due to this no comment on their work can be 
made here. 

Birpice Birye ENTERTAINS. 

At a private recital in her quaint and artistic Hyde Park 
home, Birdice Blye, the well known pianist and her mother 
entertained a select gathering of music lovers last week. 
Miss Blye delighted her hearers with her customary ar- 
tistry in the “Invitation to the Waltz,” by Weber, a group 
of Chopin, including a nocturne and ballade and the third 
group was made up of numbers dedicated to the pianist. 
Miss Blye’s playing is very interesting. The possessor of 
a fluent and facile technic, she draws from her instrument 
a tone of great singing quality. Her touch is velvety and 
her interpretations scholarly and all those present con- 
gratulated warmly the gifted pianist. 

KINSOLVING MUSICALE PRESENTS TARASOVA AND DAMBOIS 


Heralded in the East as one of the season’s sensations, - 


Nina Tarasova, the young Russian, was the center of at- 
traction at the second Kinsolving Musicale at the Black- 
stone Hotel crystal ballroom last Tuesday morning, No- 
vember 25. Dressed in the costumes of her native country, 
Mme. Tarasova was a picture to behold and her work 
throughout the program was of much interest. She sang 
two groups of Russian folk songs and a group comprising 
two French songs of the eighteenth century, “My Laddie” 
and Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown Bear,” the latter win- 
ning the most hearty applause of a delighted audience. 
Lazar S. Weiner was at the piano for the singer and gave 
good support. Maurice Dambois, the other participant in 
the program, shared high in the audience’s approval. His 
exquisite art and cello mastery were revealed in the Boell- 
man “Variations Symphoniques,” a group by Bach, Schu- 
bert and Popper, and one containing Liszt’s “A Dream of 
Love” and two from his own pen, “Reminiscences” and 
“Caprice Russe.” Mr, Dambois had the admirable sup- 
port of Isaac Van Grove at the piano. 
Cuurcnu Positions ror WESTERVELT PUPILs. 

Several of Louise St, John Westervelt’s most promising 
artist-students are now occupying important church posi- 
tions here. Martha Cook is soprano soloist at the Rogers 
Park Methodist Church; Edward Quinn, tenor soloist at 
the same church; Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, at the 
Ravenswood Congregational, and Marion Capps, choir di- 
rector and soprano soloist at St. Christopher’s in Oak 
Park, 

MATZENAUER AND ROSEN AT MEDINAH TEMPLE. 

Margaret Matzenauer and Max Rosen joined forces for 
the fourth concert in the Central Concert Company’s series 
at Medinah Temple,’ Tuesday evening; November 25. 
Never has Mme. Matzenauer’s glorious organ been heard 
here to better advantage than on this occasion, when she 
once more disclosed its rich dramatic power in the arias 
“Ah! Mon Fils,” from “Le Prophete,” and “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Dalilah.” Its 
beauties were also brought out-to finest advantage in Sec- 
chi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene,” Veracini’s “Pastoral,” Aren- 
sky’s “But Lately in Dance” and Fourdrain’s “Carnival.” 
Encores were loudly called for and graciously granted. 

In the work of Max Rosen there is constantly noticed 
a steady progress, which shows this young artist a studious 
and diligent musician not yet content with his accomplish- 
ments. He played exceptionally well the Wieniawski D 
minor concerto and a group by Scarlatti-Franko, Chopin- 
Kreisler and Kreisler. Other numbers on the program 
were not heard. 

Jeannette DurNo’s INTERESTING CLAss. 

There is considerable interesting material this season in 
the piano class of Jeannette Durno, who has many excep- 
tionally gifted students studying with her. During the 
season these will be presented in recital, which is one of 
the features of the Durno Studios. Of especial interest at 
recent classes was the playing of the Grieg A minor con- 
certo by Helen Falk; the Beethoven C minor variations by 
Isabel Ebert, and Theodora Troendle’s rendition of the 
Brahms-Schumann variations. 

CArt Kinsey Presents Louts Corne tv. 

The Carl D. Kinsey Artist Series this week presented a 
young and gifted pianist from New York, Louis Cornell. 
Throughout his program Mr, Cornell disclosed himself 
the possessor of admirable technical equipment, a solid, 
clean tone and musicianly intelligence. The difficulties of 
the Liszt B minor sonata were tossed off with considerable 
dash and skill by this young artist who has much to rec- 
ommend him to the public. The smaller numbers on the 
program were likewise well done and won for him much 
success, y 

Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION PRoGRAM. 

Among the artists participating in the Chicago Artists’ 

Association program of last Tuesday afternoon were the 
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Beethoven Trio and Walter Spry, the widely known Chi- 
cago pianist. The trio opened the program with the 
“Quasi Variazione,” from Rachmaninoft’s “Trio Elegique.” 
Mr. Spry’s part of the program consisted of Brahms’ 
capriccio, No. 2, Dohnanyi’s rhapsody, No. 2, and Carpen- 
ter’s “Polonaise Americaine,” which he played with his 
customary art and skill. 
Epwarp Cotiins Scores 1n RECITAL. 

After a year’s service “over there,” Edward Collins, the 
prominent pianist, has returned to Chicago, where he is 
a great favorite. Evidence of this was in the fact that for 
his first Chicago recital since his return a large and most 
demonstrative audience filled the Ziegfeld Theater last 
Wednesday morning, under Carl D. Kinsey’s, management. 
Since last heard Mr. Collins has added much to his re- 
markable pianistic equipment and he is today one of the 
most interesting among the excellent young pianists. Pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary technic, ability and power, 
his interpretations of such demanding numbers as the 
Bach-Busoni D major prelude and fugue and the Beetho- 
ven sonata No, 3, even to the simplest waltz are artistically 
finished, poetical, his tone of lovely quality and his touch 
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velvety yet powerful. His fleet, sure fingers made the 
Chopin F major ballade, three Debussy numbers, Ganz’s 
“Apres Minuet,” his own waltz and two Liszt numbers 
the “Waldesrauschen” and E major polonaise appealing 
in effect. His own waltz was so well liked it had to be 
repeated. It is a joy to listen to such an excellent artist 
and it is hoped he will be heard here oftener in the future. 
Auice Botton Fertig Hearp at THE MacBurney Stupios. 
The recital last Monday night at the MacBurney Studios 
was given by Alice Bolton Fertig, contralto. Miss Fertig 
had chosen for this occasion a program which (although 
it was all English) was so well arranged in interesting 
contrasts that it smacked of good taste and musicianship, 
She opened with two classics by Handel and Bach. A 
group of Russian songs was followed by a contrasting 
group of lovely folk songs. An all American ¢roup closed 
a thoroughly satisfying and enjoyable program. 
Sturkow-Ryper Purim Prays ar Hiproprome. 
Sabina Soffer, a gifted pupil from Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder’s studio, has been engaged to play at the Hippo 
drome Theater during the week of December 7. 
Jeannette Cox. 








THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN. 
President . 

R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 
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The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
erga) BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
ANNA CAS JOSE MARDONES 


'S 
DESTI ISOLDE MENGES 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA yet RAPPOLD 
AN ARTHUk RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU yr 4 ANLEY 
AMELITA -  aeaped JAM ANLEY 
MARY GARDEN ‘TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL S$ 
LOUIS GRAVEURE JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA H E VAN GORDON 


WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later. 
Subscriptions a be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608609 Bryant. 
Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20! for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. P 
Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight*Concerts, plus 
10% war tax. * 
Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 


war tax. 
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| THE COMMODORE SERIES OF | 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock | 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 























November 28 December 26 a ee go February 27 
December 12 January 16 february 13 March i3 

The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO IDELLE PATTERSON 
MISCHA ELMAN CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
GERALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUFFO 
ANNA FITZI ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA 

Y GARDEN ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY JAMES STANLEY 
RUDOLPH GANZ LIONEL STORR 
CAROLINA LAZZ CYRENA VAN GORDON 
JOHN McCORM WARFEL 





ACK MARY 
WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later. 








Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E, JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 
Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $2g for eight Con- 


certs, plus 10% war tax. : 
Subscription price for Boxes, $200 for eight Cancerts, 


plus 10% war tax. : 
Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% 
war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 
10% war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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CHORUS OF 1,000 VOICES TO 
SING “THE MESSIAH” IN TEXAS 





Fort Worth and Dallas Plan Big Musical Event— 
Apollo Chorus Presents Gaul’s “Ruth”—Program 
of Local Composers’ Works Given by Har- 
mony Club—Notes 


Fort Worth, Tex., November 1, 1919.—An inter-com- 
munity chorus of not less than 1,000 voices, from Fort 
Worth and Dallas, will give “The Messiah” in both 
cities during the Christmas holidays. Carl Venth, dean 
of the Conservatory of Texas Woman's College, will 
direct. Rehearsals are under way and every effort is 





LYONS, 
President of the Harmony Club, 


MRS, J. F, 


being made by musicians in both cities to make this 
the greatest musical event ever given in Texas. 
Apotto Cuorus Presents GAui’s “Ruts.” 
The Apollo Chorus, under the direction and manage- 
ment of Sam S. Losh, was heard in a splendid perform. 


ance of “Ruth,” by Alfred R. Gaul, at the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, on October 8. The soloists were 
Kate Cunningham, soprano; Anna Stevenson Cooper, 
mezzo soprano; Annie Strathdee, contralto, and Rob- 
ert Pendry, bass—all pupils of Mr. Losh. Each one 
demonstrated excellent training. The work of the 
chorus was splendid throughout, and W. J. Marsh 
played the organ accompaniment. 


Procram or Loca, Composers’ Works GIVEN. 
On Wednesday afternoon, October 29, the Harmony 
Club presented a most interesting and pleasing pro- 
gram comprised of the works of local composers, The 
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excellent character of the compositions and their splen- 
did interpretation caused hearty congratulations and 
aroused pride in — ability of Fort Worth musicians. 

Mrs. John F. ons, who has served so capably as 

resident of the a; armony Club, is now entering upon 

er sixteenth year as leader of that organization. Mrs. 
Lyons is recognized as one of the most prominent 
club women, not only locally but nationally. She is 
interested in all affairs, civic and philanthropic, as 
well as musical, and her splendid judgment and ex- 
cellent ability render her services invaluable. At pres- 
ent Mrs. Lyons is in Akron, Ohio, where she has gone 
to attend an executive board meeting of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which organization she 
is the recording secretary. 

Notes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Taylor, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, are recent additions to Fort Worth music circles. 
Mr. Taylor possesses a baritone voice of excellent 
quality, while Mrs. Taylor is a finished pianist and or- 


At a meeting of the Dallas and Fort Worth: Music 
Dealers’ Association, held at the Metropolitan Hotel, a 
special feature was the singing of “The Wren,” by 
Pearl Calhoun Davis, to the accompaniment of Galli- 
Curci on the victrola. L. B. M. 


Prominent Musicians Praise Giorni 
Aurelio Giorni, Italian pianist, will occupy the position 
during the season of the late Richard Epstein in the El- 
shuco Trio, thus replacing an artist who greatly admired 
the young musician’s work and who was one of the most 
enthusiastic and interested of the group of New York 
musical connoisseurs who listened to the young artist in 
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AURELIO GIORNI, 
Italian pianist. 


a trio of his own composition some time ago, Mr. Giorni 
returned not long ago from Europe, where he spent the 
summer with his parents, who had not seen him for five 
years. 

During Mr. Giorni’s five years in America he appeared 
in recital five times in New York, twice in Boston, twice 
in Chicago, and six times in Philadelphia, besides making 
two Western tours. It was also during this period that he 
wrote a symphony, a trio, a string quartet, a cello and 
piano sonata, as well as a number of shorter pieces and 
songs. The trio and the sonata have both been per- 
formed in public. 

Of almost a pure Nordic type, fair haired and suggest- 
ing the Scandinavian, there is but little in the young 
artist’s appearance to indicate his Latin origin. It is not 
until he is at the keyboard that there gleams through the 
strength, repose and calm of the North the fire and poetry 
and faultless feeling for form that is the age-old heritage 
of the South. These varied and diversified gifts have 
justified the critical acclaim with which his appearances 
have been hailed, and the expectation with which his 
work during the season is awaited. 

When Mr. Giorni first came to America he remained 
quietly in Philadelphia. He then moved to New York, 
where he has been the recipient of a constantly increasing 
appreciation ever since his first recital in Aeolian Hall 
in 1916. In Boston, the Transcript hailed him as a player 
of “exquisitely chiseled perfection,” and in Chicago, his 
first recital, unannounced and unadvertised, immediately 
won him a return booking. His work as a composer has 
received no less critical applause than his work as an in- 
terpretative artist. Signor Betti, of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, described Mr. Giorni’s recently completed quartet for 
strings as “betrayin reat inspiration and sane, profound 
musical culture,” while Walter Damrosch, conductor of 
the New York Symphony Society, declared ‘that the young 
composer’s symphony, completed three years ago, was 
“marvelous.” 

Busoni, Humperdinck and Gabrilowitsch, all three of 
whom were the young pianist’s masters, were unanimous 
in their predictions of great things for his future, while 
Paderewski, hearing him play when he was eighteen years 
of age, said in the presence of Hofmann : “You are the 
coming pianist of the younger generation.” 

During the season Mr. Giorni will accept a limited num- 
ber of pupils in piano, harmony and composition at his 
New York and Philadelphia studios. 
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Paul Althouse Pleases Memphis Audience 


Memphis, Tenn., November 8, 1919.—Paul Althouse, 
tenor, appeared here last evening at the Court Avenue 
Church in a recital, which was given by arrangement 
with Horner-Witte, of Kansas City. There was a large 
and appreciative audience on hand to hear the singer, 
whose art provided an evening of genuine pleasure. 
Assisted at the piano by Powell Weaver, who was also 
heard in several solos, Mr. Althouse rendered the fol- 
lowing numbers: “Danza Fanciulla,” Durante; “Madri- 
gale,” Floridia; “La Danza,” Rossini; “Baciami,” Buzzi- 
Peccia; “Celeste Aida,” from Verdi’s opera; “Le Manior 
de Rosemonde,” Duparc; “Le Sais-tu,” Massenet; “Che- 
vauchee Cosaque,” Fourdrain; “My Heart’s Country,” 
Clarke; “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman; “Bitterness 
of Love” Dunn, and “Christ in Flanders,” Ward-Ste- 
Five encores were demanded. 


Paulo Gruppe Weds 


At the Church of the Transfiguration, New York City, 
on November 20, an event took place which should be in- 
teresting to the people of the musical world. Camille 
Plasschaert, daughter of the noted sculptor, Henri 
Sree was married to the well known cellist, Paulo 
Gruppe, son of Charles P. Gruppe, landscape painter. 
Young Mrs. Gruppe is a violinist who has appeared suc- 
cessfully on many concert platforms and who has just 
returned from France where she was engaged in war 
work. The couple met in France, at Nice, where they 
both happened to be engaged for the same soldiers’ con- 
cert. Mr. Gruppe was in the 81st Division, and after the 
armistice he got his discharge but turned his attention to 
playing in the “Y” huts for the soldiers. 


Namara’s Success in Schenectady 


The following telegram, received by Haensel and Jones 
after their artist's appearance in the above city, speaks for 


itself : 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
Haensel and Jones, 1528 Aeolian Hali, New York: 
American Legion concert great success. Namara aroused great 
enthusiasm from capacity audience. Encores demanded and gener 
ously given. Every one delighted. Must have her again. 
Scuenectapy Post, American Lecion, 


December 5, 1919. 
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Minnie Tracey in Town 
Minnie Tracey has been spending several days in New 
York, during which time she is being much entertained 
by her numerous friends. Mme. Graveure gave a recep- 
tion in Miss Tracey’s honor and the singer has been seeing 
her old friends and, incidentally, getting a little rest and 
relaxation. 





Jeannette Durno Touring Southwest 


Jeannette Durno, the Chicago pianist, is engaged in a ten 
day concert tour of the Southwest, which includes an ap- 
pearance as far west as Roswell, N. M. On December 11, 
Miss Durno gives a recital in Tulsa, Okla., and on De- 
cember 15, in Des Moines, Ia. She will also play in several 
other places, 


Telegram Praises Nina Morgana 
Accompanying is a telegram which was received by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau from Minnie Clemonstem, 
manager of the Salamanca (New York) Musical Club, 
and refers to a recital which Nina Morgana gave recently 
for that organization: 


Morgana superb. Enthusiastic 
over her recital. 


and large aud-ence. People wild 


John Campbell Proves Club Favorite 
John Campbell, tenor, appeared as soloist with the New 
York Mozart Society at the Hotel Astor on December 6, 
and will also appear with the Chaminade Club of Brook- 
lyn on December 11. 
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Goldman Offers Prize for Band Work 


Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the New York 
Military Band, offers a prize of $250 for the best composi- 
tion for band by an American composer. The composi- 
tion must be an original one, and one that has never be- 
fore been played in public. No transcriptions or new 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
Conductor. 


arrangements of published works in other forms will be 
considered. The composition must be conceived origi- 
nally for band, and may be in the form of an overture, 
grand march, or suite in three short movements. 

Besides receiving the prize which is offered by Mr. 
Goldman, the winning composer will have the assurance 
of having his work accepted for publication, on a royalty 
basis, by the Carl Fischer music house. The judges in 
the contest will be chosen from among the foremost mu- 
sicians in the country, and their names will be announced 
later. All manuscripts must be submitted in score form 
before May 1. The prize-winning composition will be 
given its first performance some time in June, at Colum- 
bia University, by the New York Military Band, and Mr. 
Goldman will grant the fortunate composer the privilege 
of conducting his own work. The prize check, together 
with the publisher’s contract, will be presented to the com- 
poser upon this occasion. 

Early in June the New York Military Band will begin 
its third season of free concerts at Columbia University, 
the season lasting for twelve weeks or more. In two 
seasons, this organization has already achieved a national 
reputation. The nightly audiences at these concerts amount- 
ed to many thousands, and these audience have always 
been enthusiastic. Among the generous, public-spirited 
people who stand as sponsors for this enterprise are Helen 
Hartley Jenkins, Murry Guggenheim, Elizabeth Milbank 
Anderson, Clarence Millhiser, Mrs. Simon Frankel, Felix 
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Warburg, Millie R. Hambur, and Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
eim. 

Composers who desire any further information regard- 
ing the prize contest may communicate with Edwin Franko 
Goldman, 500 West 144th street, New York City. 


SEATTLE CLAIMS IMPORTANT . 
PLACE IN WORLD OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 45.) 
come from all over the country, affording him a variety 
of temperaments with which to deal, but all of them seem 
to reach a point where they are satisfying to themselves 
and the public. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Venino, for many years prominent 
exponents of the Leschetizky method in Seattle, resumed 
their work October 1. Mr. Venino will continue as head 
of the piano department of the Fine Arts School of the 
State University. 

Vaughn Arthur, who has taught most of the younger 
generation of violinists in Seattle to play, has returned 
to his studio from his usual summer outing. Several of 
his advanced students will again be heard in their own 
recitals this season. 

Dent Mowrey, who has been conducting piano classes in 
the Cornish School for the past three years and devoting 
two days of each week to a class in Portland, will give 
his entire time to the Portland work this season. Mr. 
Mowrey has enjoyed splendid success in his teaching in 
Seattle, and his resignation from the Cornish School is 
a matter of regret both to the institution and his students. 
Numerous concert engagements and a large increase in the 
number of students in his Portland class has made the 
change expedient for Mr. Mowrey. 

Among the newcomers in Seattle is J. A. D. Tripp, who 
has moved to the city from Vancouver, where he still 
maintains a class and has for several years been a suc- 
cessful teacher and concert artist. Mr, Tripp will take 
og of the class of John Blackmore, who has gone to 
the Bush Temple Conservatory in Chicago. 

Pierre McNeally, a pianist fn the ranks of the army 
and the Ganz students, has opened a studio in the city 
and will divide his time between Seattle and Tacoma. 

Elsie McCoy, who has been connected with the St. Nich- 
olas and the Cornish schools for the past few years as a 
teacher of the Dalcroze system of eurhythmics, has 
opened her own studio this year and will teach a class 
in piano, in addition to her regular work as a representa- 
tive of the Dalcroze work. 

SEATTLE’s CRITICS, 


Not the least element in art and general welfare of 
music in the city is the addition of Walter Anthony to the 
staff of the Post-Intelligencer as music critic. Mr. An- 
thony comes from San Francisco, where in years gone by 
his criticisms have been written and read throughout the 
length of the coast as matters of authority in musical in- 
terest. He writes with an insight regarding music that 
is rare even among critics and with a sincerity of criti- 
cism that can only be constructive to artist and public. 

In this connection mention should be made of the very 
interesting and clever writings in the way of criticism 
and aricles on musical subjects that Mrs. A. M. Ballard 
has given the city in the “Town Crier.” Many of the suc- 
cessful musical ventures of the city can be traced to an 
idea that Mrs. Ballard kindled, and several matters that 
might have grow into a musical nuisance died an early 
death because she put the curse on it. 

A Music PApeER. 


Music and Musicians is the title under which David 
Scheetz Craig publishes the only real musical paper of 
the Northwest. Its contents are given largely to the in- 
terest of the musicians of the Northwest and the Pacific 
Coast, and its mission toward bringing about a closer com- 
mon interest has been accomplished. It is the one musical 
paper that is found in the public libraries of the small 
cities and towns of the Coast; it is the official organ of the 
different community organizations, the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Northwest Teachers’ Association,- besides 
the public speech for the musician in his everyday af- 
fairs of interest. 





Langenhan Opens Southern Tour 


Christine Langenhan, the well known dramatic so- 
prano, opened her Southern tour with a recital at the 
Auditorium in Glenville, W. Va., where she scored an 
immediate success. Miss Langenhan was also Beare 
on October 28 at Lynchburg, Va., where she filled ; 
re-engagement; on October 29 at Louisburg, N. C.: 
November 3 at Leesville, S. C., and November 5 at 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

The soprano, who appeared last April in Augusta, 
Ga., appeared again in that city on November Io, at 
the Auditorium, and delighted the capacity audience 
with her beautiful, clear voice and her fine interpre- 
tative power. She was obliged to respond after each 
group with an encore, besides repeating many of the 
programmed selections. The program follows: “Oh! 
How Pleasing” and * ‘Trust in the Lord,” Haydn; “The 
Faltering Dusk,” Kramer; “Little Brown Baby,” Bas- 
set; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” Burleigh; “Dream 
Tryst, ” Cadman; “L’Heure Delicieuse,” V. Stanb; “La 
Pavane,” Bruneau; “Au Printemps,” Gounod; aria from 
“La Giaconda” (in Italian), Ponchielli; “After the Ball” 
(in Russian), Tschaikowsky; “La Girnometta” (in Ital- 
ian), Sibella; “Norwegian Echo Song” (in Norwegian), 
W. Thrane; “Retreat,” La Forge; “Irish Mother's Lul- 
laby,” Lang; “Little House o’ Dreams,” Metcalf; 
“Think, Love, of Me,” Grey. 


Rosenblatt Finds “Yohrzeit” a Valuable Song 


Josef Rosenblatt is singing Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 
all over. Of his superb rendition of the lovely Hebrew 
song in Baltimore on November 4, the critic of the News 
of that city said: “His first number, Silberta’s ‘Yohrzeit,’ 
a work written in memory of the beloved dead, brought 
tears streaming down many cheeks.” November 9, Cantor 
Rosenblatt won equal success with it in Hoboken, and he 
is scheduled to include it in his program at the Sunday 
night concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on Janu- 


ary 11. 
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Free Demonstration Lesson 
Every Monday Eve., at 7.30. 
Place: 58 W. 40th St., Tele- 
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Work on the Following Subjects is given : 
Sight Reading 8. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dicta- 
Sight Singing 
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Melodic Dictation 
Rar Feeling 
Rove Songs 
Part Singing 


tlon 
9. Keyboard and Written Har- 


mony 
. Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., 
leading to scales 
. Harmonic Dictation 
12. Musical Memory and Fore 
Feeling 


Daily Pedagogical and Musical 
Demonstrations for the Public, 1 P.M. 
except Thursdays. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


“Opera EveNING” At HUNTER COLLEGE. 

An unusually large audience, hundreds standing, crowded 
Hunter College Auditorium November 20, to hear the 
opening “opera evening.” Dr. Fleck’s audience came from 
all of Greater New York, Long Island, New Jersey, and 
Hudson River towns as far as Tarrytown. The course 
opened with “Il Trovatore,” the principal themes of which 
Dr. Fleck personally illustrated at the piano. He outlined 
the story, making it possible for every one to under- 
stand what the singers were singing in a foreign language. 
A quintet delivered the numbers in a highly artistic man- 
ner, Mme. Modesti acted and sang the part of Azucena 
with intensity and thrilling effect. The role of Manrico 
was in the hands of Boca- Fusco, who captured the audi- 
ence with his “Di quella pira,” which he repeated. Mar- 
garet George sang the music of Leonora with artistic effect, 
while Greek Evans sang Count di Luna. He seemed to 
be the favorite of the evening. Pierre Remington sang 
the part of Ferranda with much success. Mrs. Bulgin- 
Chase was the pianist, holding her forces together with 
authority and skill. 

Dr. Fleck explained to the audience that this operatic 
course was planned like any other cultural course, such as 
trowning, Shakespeare, history of art, or any subject that 
the evening sessions offered. If one studied the poetry 
of Tennyson, or a drama of Shakespeare, why not an opera 
by Verdi or Wagner? Such an opportunity had never been 
offered before. Opera was formerly regarded merely as 
an amusement. For the first time opera has been taken up 
as a serious subject, worthy of thoughtful study by cul- 
tured people. Heretofore only those who wanted to learn 
a selection from an opera took any interest, while the 
public at large cared only for the singers of leading roles. 
It was this lack of dignified consideration of a great crea- 
tion that helped to degrade opera into a mere amusement, 
instead of its being an intellectual and artistic pleasure. 
No other college has ever presented this opportunity to the 
general public. Hunter College offers opera just as it does 
literature, science, history or any other college subject, 
without entrance examination or fee of any kind. But 
every one (without cost) must register. “Aida” was pre- 
sented December 4. 

The advisory board of the American Art Education 
Society has intrusted to the Fleck brothers the management 
of all their concerts, recitals and operatic evenings given 
in New York City and this State. 

Warrorp Strupio Recirat, 


A number of Claude Warford’s pupils collaborated in a 
recital at his studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
December 2. Those who took part were Katharine Timp- 
son, Minnie Lamberts, Anne Flick, Margaret Meyer, Marie 
Buderus, Mary Davis, Lola Gillies and Elizabeth Eckel, 
as well as two tenors, John Leahy and Carl Palmer. The 
program was made up of songs by old Italian and Ameri- 
can composers, the latter being Ralph Cox, John Prindle 
Scott, Mary Helen Brown, Elliot Griffis, Eastwood Lane, 
William Reddick and Ward- Stephens. Some very excel- 
lent singing was heard, for the Warford pupils have fine 
voices and are progressing in great strides. Mr. Warford 
played the accompaniments. 

Sunpay Eventnc Music Cius Meets, 

Serious music makers are the Sunday Evening Music 
Club members, which met November 24 in the Lowe- 
Hovey apartments, The Nevada. Artists of the evening 
were Marthe Melis, vocalist; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, 
and Josef Adler, piano. A very attentive audience listened 
to a sonata by Saint-Saéns, beautifully played by Messrs. 
Van Vliet and Adler. The cellist later piayed four solos 
by modern composers. Gorgeous low C’s has Miss Melis, 
besides singing with operatic style. Bernice Maudsley 
played capable accompaniments. 

A Musica Forum. 

The New York State Federation of Music Clubs issued 
invitations to a musical forum at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
November 18, when school music was the topic. George 
H. Gartlan gave a talk on the subject, showing extensive 
knowledge and experience, and H, C. Davis came from 
Yonkers with a contingent of school children to illustrate 
some points of his method. Mrs. Julian Edwards presided. 

CLARA Roya Presents Pupit 1n RECITAL. 

Clara Royal introduced her pupil, Miss Eckert, a young 
dramatic soprano, who has a beautiful voice, colorful and 
deeply expressive, at an informal musicale at her studio. 
She sang some standard songs and received sincere en- 
couragement from critics and music lovers who were pres- 
ent. Edward Rechlin is her capable coach and accom- 
panist. 

Bessiz C.. RepMonp Deciines ACCOMPANING. 

“I have had to refuse two studio positions because I 
could not give the amount of time these teachers wished, 
and they could not pay enough to make it worth while 
for me to give up teaching for those days,” writes Bessie 
C. Redmond, who is a very capable accompanist, as well 
as piano soloist. Teachers and artists who require good, 
experienced accompanists should be willing to pay the price 
necessary for them. Continuing, she said, “Did you ever 
think that all these singers wish expert accompanists and 
do not re to pay what their services are worth?” 

O. J. Eurcotr Directs E1icut Cnotrs. 

Oscar J. Ehrgott is the musical director of the Wise Free 
Synagogues, having no less than eight choirs, situated in 
Greater New York and vicinity, under his supervision. 
Mr. Ehrgott is an experienced musician and able singer. 

Mrs. Borce Hotps ENJoyasie RECEPTION, 

Mrs. V. L. Bean and daughter, Virginia Bean, the lat- 
ter a violinist and soprano, were honor guests at a musi- 
cale given by Mrs. Henry Smock Boice in her apartment, 
November 24. Miss Bean sang a descriptive Spanish 
song, at the same time playing a violin obligato, greatly 
enhancing its effect. Carolyn Wakaner, contralto, offered 
songs which showed her fine voice; Florence Turner- 
Maley sang some of her songs i ise. for Children,” play- 
ing her own accompaniments; Francis Moore rendered 
pieces by Scott and others; Harry Gilbert played com- 
positions of his own and Debussy, and Miss Boice was 
the accompanist. Miss Thiemer was most enthusiastic in 
her praise of her teacher, Miss Boice. A company num- 
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WILLIAM WYLIE, 


Tenor, who will be one of the soloists at the Cosmopolitan 

Soirée Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednes- 

day evening, December 17. This is the first in a series of 

musicales being given under the direction of the Standard 

Booking Office. Other artists who will contribute to the 

December 17 program are the Baroness Leja De Torinoff, 
soprano, and Irene Kessler, contralto, 





bering many well. known musical and social people were 
in the gathering, 
Von KLENNER INTRODUCES VLADERRAMA. 

Carlos Vladerrama, who makes a specialty of Inca 
music, himself a native Peruvian pianist, is having the 
advantage of personal introduction to New York musical 
circles by Mme. Von Klenner, 

BALDWIN PLAys Resipent Composers’ Works, 

Gordon Balch Nevin, R. Nathaniel Dett, Pietro A. Yon 
and Edwin H, Lemare are composers, resident in Amer- 
ica, whose works have been represented on recent pro- 
grams played by Samuel A. Baldwin. 

Brounorr’s NEw Suite PUuBLISHEp. 

Platon Brounoff’s new suite, “Palestine,” is in four 
parts, and has just been published. lt was heard last 
summer at the Stadium Symphony concerts. A series of 
technical exercises for piano is contained in his “The Ten 
Commandments.” 

Mrs Keator Directs SpecIAL MUSICAL SERVICES. 

Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” was performed at St. Andrew’s 
M. E. Church, November 30, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, organ- 
ist and director. Five vocal soloists, violinist, pianist, and 
chorus gave the work. On December 28, a Christmas 
musicale will be given, and on January 25 the musical 
program will be given by men who served in France in 
the recent war. The music committee of St. Andrew’s 
Church consists of Dr. John L. Adams, Mrs. J. E. Burt 
and James G. Shepherd. 

Kriens Puri, PLays at W. P. S. 

Marjorie Cramton, a young violin pupil of Christiaan 
Kriens, appeared as soloist, November 22, at the last 
Women’s Philharmonic Society affair, Carnegie Hall, 
playing works by Vieuxtemps, Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, 
and closing with three pieces by her teacher. 

Frep A. Grant Leaps New MALE Quartet. 

A Thanksgiving Service, in recognition of the return 
of soldiers from the war, at the North Baptist Church, 
November 23, included on the program the New_York 
Solo Quartet, consisting of Joseph V. Hess, Charles 
Floyd, Edward Marshall and J. Edward Gray, Fred A. 
Grant being the director. Under his capable — 
the organization sang a hymn and Buck’s “Lead, Kindly . 
Light,” the latter giving especial pleasure. Mr. Floyd 
also sang “If With All Your Hearts.” 

GEHRKEN PLays MOLLER ORGAN. 

Warren Gehrken, organist of St. Luke’s P.'E. Church, 
Brooklyn, gave his second organ recital, December 3, 
playing works by Rogers, West, Bach, Sibelius, César 
Franck, Yon, Wagner and Schminke. A good sized audi- 
ence heard these numbers played on a beautiful four 
manual instrument of sixty stops, built by M. P. Moller, 
of Hagerstown, Md. William Lockwood sang an aria by 
Bach and a cradle song by Pilzer. Many people inter- 
ested in the instrument crowded around at the close of the 
recital to inspect the many mechanical accessories con- 
nected with it. 


Ethelynde Smith Delights Wayland Academy 


An exceedingly well arranged program, and one of real 
educational value, was that presented by Ethelynde Smith 
at the Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., on Novem- 
ber 10. Each number was enthusiastically received, but 
especially so were the “L’Eventail” (Old French), ar- 
ranged by Massenet; “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free,” Francis Hopkinson ; “Tes Yeux,” Rene Rabey; “O 
Come Hither,” Cecil Forsythe ; “The Americans Come !” 
Fay Foster; “The Spring Song of the Robin Woman” 
(from ‘ ‘Shanewis” ), Cadman, and “De San’ Man’s Song,” 
Howard D. McKinney. “The Americans Come!” had to 
be repeated, and the soprano also had to add several 
extra numbers at the end of the program. The president, 
the faculty and the students all voted the song recital to 
be a tremendous success, 


Rosen Replaces Maud Powell 


Max Rosen, the violinist, was secured to take Maud 
Powell’s place in a joint recital with Leopold Godowsky 
on December 2. This will be his third appearance in 
Detroit in as many seasons. 
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Wronski Possesses Many Talents 


A man of boundless energy, of broadmindedness and 
culture is Thaddeus Wronski, operatic bass-baritone. 
With his fine voice, of great power and range, and with 
his linguistic abilities, attained only by living in all coun- 
tries, he is at home with the 
songs and music of al] lands, and 
is as a brother to men of all 
nations, 

Still a young man, Mr. Wron- 
ski has the double advantage of 
the fire and enthusiasm of youth 
combined with the maturity of 
an extraordinary operatic career. 
He has sung in the leading thea- 


ters of Europe, including the 
Theater des Champs _ Elysées, 
Paris; Teatro Fenice and Rossini, 
Venice; Theater Maria (Im- 
perial), Petrograd, and many 
others. In this country he was 


engaged for the original Boston 
Opera Company. 

In addition to operatic and 
concert singing, Mr. Wronski has 
been active to an enormous de- 
gree in phonographic singing, and 
is probably the most experienced 
all around phonographic artist of 
today. He has made records 
in several languages for many 
phonograph companies. He or- 





THADDEUS ganized a method of teaching by 
WRONSKI, using the phonograph as a mirror 

In Polish national °F, the voice. 5 
costume During the war, as part of his 


patriotic work, Mr. Wronski 
toured America conducting a Polish orchestra to raise 
funds to aid Poland, his home country. It was on that 
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tour that he introduced to the American pe the beauty 
and wealth of Polish folksongs, of which Mr. Wronski’s 
collection is most complete and his interpretation unsur- 
passable. 

At present, one movement to which Mr. Wronski is 
— his time, is the founding of the New York Op- 
eratic Society. He is the fount of all power and en- 
thusiasm and is bound to make the society a success; he 
is the maker of plans, and the general director. The 
society will produce several Italian operas this season, 
beginning with “La Sonnambula” and followed by “Aida,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Mignon.” Membership in 
the society is growing rapidly, as the singers recognize 
and appreciate the advantages of such an organization, 
while giving their interest and enjoying real progressive 
work. The society aims to familiarize the American pub- 
lic with opera and to open opportunities for young singers. 
The main office of the society is at Mr. Wronski’s studio, 
and there are now in progress the founding of other 
a as in nearby communities, beginning with Paterson, 


Stoeving’s Pupils in Concert 


Three advanced students of Paul Stoeving—Henry Cap- 
lan, Horace Jones and Claude Sammis—assisted by vocal 
and piano students of Harold Huni and L. Leslie Loth, 
all of the New Haven (Conn.) School of Music, gave a 
concert for the Y. W. C. A. for the benefit of the Per- 
manent Blind Relief War Fund, Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, to a packed house. The work of these three young 
violinists bore excellent testimony of the fine teaching they 
have received, and the local press was unanimous in words 
of praise for the work of each. One paper spoke as 
follows: 

Henry Caplan, in Wieniawski’s well known “Legende,” displayed 
much technical facility, especially in his double stopping and sym- 
pathetic, vibrant tone. Horace Jones showed himself quite equal to 


the demands of De Beriot’s ninth concerto, playing with an assur- 
ance of brilliancy which augurs well for his violinistic future. 
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Claude Sammis greatly pleased the audience with a well balanced 
and aeons enjoyable performance of Hubay's “Scene de 
Czardas.” The many difficulties of this piece, a favorite tour de 
force with many virtuosos, were easily overcome by him. 


Wadler Plays in Boston 


Mayo Wadler, violinist, was one of the soloists at Mrs. 
McAllister’s first musical morning at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on November 24. As usual, Mr. Wadler 
included numerous compositions by American contem- 
poraries on his program, playing Carl Busch’s “Indian 
Legend,” two numbers by Albert Stoessel, and Cecil Bur- 
leigh’s “Indian Snake Dance.” Mr. Wadler, who is rapidly 
winning a reputation as one of the foremost interpreters 
of modern violin literature, met with his customary success. 


Anderson Books Artists for Oratorios 


_Walter Anderson has made the following bookings for 
his artists: 

Bridgeport Oratorio Society (Arthur Mees, director), 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Robert Quait, tenor; Fred Patton, 
bass-baritone—“Requiem”; Chicago Apollo Club (Harri- 
son Wild, director), Robert Quait—“Elijah”; Halifax, N. 
S., Festival, Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Robert Quait, Fred Patton—“Elijah” and 
“Golden Legend”; New York Oratorio Society (Walter 
Damrosch, director), Fred Patton—“The Messiah” and 
“Damnation of Faust”; Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir 
(Ernest Lunt, director), Marguerite Ringo, Emma Gilbert, 
Robert Quait and Fred Patton—“St. Paul,” and Lila Robe- 
son for “The Messiah” ; Schenectady Choral Society (P. J. 
Beck, director), Marguerite Ringo, Robert Quait, Fred 
Patton—“Creation”; Waterbury Choral Society (I. B. 
Clark, director), Marguerite Ringo, Robert Quait, Fred 
Patton—“The Messiah”; Worcester Oratorio Society (J. 
V. Butler, director), Marguerite Ringo, Elizabeth Lennox, 
contralto, Fred Patton—“The Messiah.” 
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RYAN, T. S. J.—Basso 

ORR, FLORENCE—Mezzo 
Teachers of Singing; Concerts 

Chickering Hall, Seattle 





ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 








[DAVENPORT-ENGBERG, MME. 
Concert Violinist 
Chickering Hall, Seattle 





OWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


TOWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








ye OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian 
Music and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 








ELLS, BOYD 

_ Special Representative of Musical 
Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ALCHIN, CAROLYN A. 
Present Address: _ 
7o1 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert Management 
401-402 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





ANDERSON, EDNA D. 
Musical Courier Correspondent for 


San Diego 
py omy d 16 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 


Phone Coronado 515W 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 








BECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEEL, SIGMUND > : 

Master Classes in Violin Playing 
1373 Post St., San Francisco 
Phone Prospect 757 





BEHYMER,L.E.  . : 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Singing : 
403 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO _ 
Voice Specialist—Composition : 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





(CADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Composer-Pianist 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 





I, LEANDRO 
CAMPANAR San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
University of Southern California 
201 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
hone South 3423 





CONRADI, ARTHUR, Violin 
Kohler & Chase Bldg., 


Phone Kearny 5454 San Francisco 


(5£BRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
Composer of “My Love 0’ You” | 
(Just issued) 

4183 Park Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 





AMMOND, MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
Operatic and Concert Manager 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 











E AVIRETT, ABBY, 
Teacher of Piano 
346 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
Fridays, 618 F. N. Bank Bldg., 
Long Beach, Cal. 





DEMOREST, CHARLES H. 

A.A.G.O., Piano, Organ, Harmony 
827 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 
Phone 65216 





HECHT, ELIAS : 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Gilbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco, Cal. 











ONES, G. HAYDN 
Tenor 
817 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 








DE VALLY, ANTOINE 
Operatic and Lyric Art 

73 Market St., San Francisco 
hone Sutter 7339 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328E. Micheltorena St.,Santa Barbara, Cal 





ITZ, THEOPHILUS 
Teacher of Singing— 
Voice Analysis 
601-2-3 Majestic Theater Bldg., 
Los Angeles 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
a 
1666 Girard St. 
“Wind Cycle” and other songs, published 
by Heffelfinger Pub. Co., Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
g12 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 








UMA, ALICE 
Gesture Songs and Poems 
the American Desert 
340 Arden Blvd., Los Angeles 


of 








OATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





O’NEIL, PATRICK 
Tenor 
313-314 Blanchard Bldg., Los Angeles 








OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 

Musical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 
Manager R 
Sherman, Clay & Co. Bldg., San Francisco 





| ORMAY, GYULA 


Accompanist, roor Pine St., 
Phone Franklin 9531 San Francisco 








PERSINGER, LOUIS 
526 Sixteenth Avenue 
San Francisco 








OSS, GERTRUDE 
Composer of “A Golden Thought” 
(G. Schirmer) 
1006 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 








SIMONSEN, AXEL 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 


SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 








AYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








NDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Violin Teacher 
Marlborough Hall, ro60 Bush St., 
San Francisco Phone Franklin 9420 








WINSTON, MISS JENNIE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
2417 Budlong Ave., Los Angeles 








ZELINGKI, JAROSLAW DE 
Piano Harmony x 
1343 S. Burlington, Los Angeles 
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{Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swers.] 


AGAIN THE JUILLIARD BeQuest. 

“What is the method of approach to come under the advan- 
tages of the Juilliard Foundation? The address of one of 
the trusteee of the fund would be of service.” 

As has been stated several times both in the columns of the 
Musica Counter and in the Information Bureau, the committee 
for the management of the Juilliard bequest announced at the 
time the will was probated and the benefaction made public that 
it would be at least a year before their plans could be arranged 
that time there was 


and the bequest become available. Since 
i started by one of 


in settling the estate owing to a suit 


delay 

the relatives of Mr. Juilliard. That suit has been withdrawn, so 
it ought to be about the beginning of next autumn, 1920, when 
further announcements are made, 


PIANIST. 


“I am writing to ask for some advice and help, and shall 
greatly appreciate your answer. am a pianist, a pupil of 
Godowsky and of Joseffy, and a graduate teacher of the ‘Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons.’ I have had a little more 
than two years’ experience in teaching. I have also done a 
certain amount of concert work, and , the past summer 
have given recitals at one of the large mountain hotels sev- 
eral times a week throughout the season. I have also done 
more or less accompanying for singers. I have excelient ref- 
erences for all these lines of work and am seeking a larger 
opening in or near New York Ay. Will you please tell me 
which line of work presents the st opening and pays the 
best. How do I get in touch with the right people? Do you 
know of any opening for teaching or accompanying and where 
in New York could sublet a studio?” 

As you have had such excellent masters in piano, would it not 
be best for you to concentrate yourself on giving lessons? As a 
teacher you have had success, while all the other things seem 
to be offshoots, so to speak, of your real vocation. If you are a 
successful teacher, you would probably have many chances for 
accompanying, and de to take a position in a school, although it 
may be late to obtain such a position for this winter. If 
you will consult Charlotte Babcock, Gasmuale Hall, she will be able 
to give you information as to out of town or in town positions 
that would not interfere with your giving private lessons. At Car- 
negie Hall there are often to be found chances for subletting a 
studio, and you will see studios advertised to sublet in the Musicar 
Courter wader “Cpportunities.”’ 

Music Ciups 1n BRooKiyn, 


“I am a soprano studying now for two years, and would 
like to affiliate with some singing club, society or organization, 
preferably in Brooklyn. Would appreciate your favoring me 
with your service as to which group would be the best to join.” 
In Brooklyn there is the Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club (Ella H. 

Morris, 17 Revere street); also Mundell Choral Club, Hotel Bossert. 


New Orieans Opera House, 


“I would very much like to know about the New Orleans 
Opera House, Could you give me a short sketch of its history, 
telling what years it was used for opera, etc.? I would be 
very grateful for the information, as I am writing a series of 
articles for a magazine on operatic history in America, and 
find that while the New York, Chicago and Boston companies 
are well known generally and much discussed, New Orleans is 
a different matter, But the latter city, as a permanent home 
for opera, cannot be ignored.” 

In the Musicat Counter of December 16, 1915, there is an 
article which was entitled “What New Orleans Has Done for French 
Opera.” Afterward the writer of this article, Henry B. Loeb, 
general manager of the New Orleans Grand Opera Company, elab- 
orated it into a monograph which he called “The Opera in New 
Orleans.” A letter received from Mr. Loeb in answer to an inquiry 
states his regret in not having a copy of the monograph to send. 

Is Tus Firm 1n New York? 

“I would thank you very much if you will give me an 
answer and information on these points, viz.: Is the H. Brain- 
ard’s Sons Company, publishers, doing business in New York 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


“Footsteps of Love”—50c. 
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CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
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City? If so, what is their street address, and who is the 
manager?” 
on Brainard’s Sons Company are not in business in New York 
ity. 
Wacner’s Last Music DRAMA, 
“Which music drama was the last composed by Wagner?’’ 

_“Parsifal,” which was finished in 1882 and produced for the first 
time in August of that year. 


Oratorio SOCIETIES. 
“Are there any oratorio societies of repute situated in and 
around New York?” 
Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch; Binghamton Oratorio Society, 
Ezri Alfred Bertrand; Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry 
Hall, are three leading societies. 


Baritone Soro WANTED, 


“Can you tell me to what publisher to write for the baritone 
aria called ‘Have Pity, Sweet Eyes,’ by Tenaglia? It is from 
an old Italian opera. I have written Seas and Healy and to 
Willis Music Company, but they could not find it. It is used 
as a violin solo, have seen a copy of the arrangement, 
but I want a vocal copy.” 

Can any reader of the Information Bureau answer this? 


Scortnc Music. 


“Would you please give me some information on scoring 
music? If music is scored for full orchestra, and four F horns 
should be used, do composers use the four F horns in F, no 
matter what key the piece is written in, or do they use the 
same horns in A, D, E, F, ete., according to the piece, or 
whatever the composer sees fit to use. According to the old 
masters, they use all kinds of horns, but as the horns have 
their valves I should think that if an F horn is used, no 
matter in what key the music is written, it will give the same 
effect. If I would say a piece is written in major, use 
four horns in F, or would it be required of me to use first horn 
in D, second in A, third in F, fourth in C, or two horns in D 
and two in A? I hope you understand what I am getting at. 
Will you be so kind and let me know about the general use 
of the horns nowadays, The reason I ask you is that I have 
seen many compositions which have the four horns in F and 
the music in D, A, major.” 

The Information Bureau would recommend you in the first place 
not to attempt to score music until you have more knowledge of 
orchestral writing than is evident from your question. In answering 
the same, however, we would say that it is the practice nowadays 
to write only for the horn in F, which transposes one-fifth down- 
ward; that is, if you write A, for instance, the horn sounds D, 
etc. Most composers write for the horn without signature, insert- 
ing the accidentals whenever necessary, but some modern composers 
use the key signature, cong ty A for the transposition; that is, a 
horn in F blowing a tune in would be written in the key of 
A. Before scoring for horns, or any other instrument for that 
matter, it would be extremely edvleahle for you to obtain at least 
an elementary knowledge of the peculiarities of the various instru- 
ments by consulting some standard work. Prout’s “Primer of In- 
strumentation” is such a work, a littie old fashioned nowadays, but 
affording the student a sufficient basis in elementary training to 
proceed with simple scoring. 


Ancient Instruments Society Cancels Tour 


Music lovers who had looked forward to the return of 
the Societe des Instruments Anciens this season will be 
disappointed to learn that the French American Associa- 
tion for Musical Art, under whose auspices the society was 
to make an extended American tour, received a cable 
stating it would be unable to leave for America. 

Mme.. Casadesus early in the fall was very ill, and her 
condition has not sufficiently improved to make it possible 
to sail as arranged in November. M. Henri Casadesus was 
made director of the Gaiété-Lyrique in Paris last summer, 
and it was only by special permission of the Ministere des 
Beaux Arts that his coming to America with the Societe 
des Instruments Anciens was made possible. Due to the 
same fact, the original plans for remaining in America 
throughout the entire season were necessarily changed and 
the tour was limited to three months, as M. Casadesus was 
obliged to begin his duties in France on March 1, 1920. It 
is hoped some arrangement may be made whereby the 
Societe will come over during the season 1920-1921, even 
if for a limited tour. 





Alexander Bloch’s Pupils Give Recital 


Alexander Bloch presented ten pupils in recital at his 
residence studio, 37 West 87th street, New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 30. A large audience attended. 
The young violinists acquitted themselves admirably, re- 
flecting much credit upon their teacher. The following 
took part: J. Savage, Mary Kaufman, Sylvan Kirsner, 
Abram Ginzberg, Maurice Goldner; “Romanze” (Marie 
Hyde Lane), played by the composer; Nathaniel Davies, 
Harry Waller, Mary Schultz, Samuel Paul. Mrs. Bloch 
was the accompanist. 


Pupil of Mrs. Snyder Shows Appreciation 


The following telegram has been received by Mrs. F. 
H. Snyder, the well known New York vocal teacher, from 
one of her grateful pupils, Marguerite Fontrese, after her 
successful appearance at the Maine Festival: 


Mrs. F. H, Snyder, New York City: 
To my dearest teacher whom I owe greatest appreciation for 
tremendous success, yes, ovation, that I enjoyed at Maine festival. 
This success has only whetted my ambition to climb higher and 
higher, and how grateful I feel that I have such a wonderful 
teacher to point out the way to me. 
(Signed) 


Marcuerite Fonrtrese. 


December 11, 


NEW ORLEANS FRENCH OPERA 
SEASON A GALA EVENT 


“Samson et Dalila” Given Capital Production on 
Opening Night—“Thais” and “Aida” Follow— 
George Copeland Received with Enthusiasm 


New Orleans, La., November 16, 1919.—The opening 
of the French opera season by the New Orleans Grand 
Opera Company, November 11, eclipsed anything in the 
past. The consensus of opinion is that never has the his- 
toric building presented so magnificent a social spectacle. 
Every seat to the topmost po was occupied, and at 
every place of vantage throngs were gathered in an at- 
tempt to get a glimpse of the stage. Many who could 
not even find standing room alongside the rows of boxes 
were content to hear the music from the foyer. 

The opera selected was “Samson et lila,” and it 
may be said at the outset that no better Delila than Mlle. 
Caro-Lucas has ever been heard on the local stage. Pos- 
sessed of a rich, powerful voice which is controlled with 
great art, and being besides a tall, handsome woman, this 
unusual singer captivated her audience after she had 
emitted only a few tones. Her acting, her grace, her 
magnetism, and charm combined to make her interpreta- 
tion of Saint-Saéns’ heroine an unforgettable one. Public 
and press united in paying tribute to this artist. 

M. Milhau, the tenor, while evidently nervous, acquit- 
ted himself splendidly, In the second act his clear, vibrant 
tenor rang out in all its beauty. M. Paulus was not at his 
best, due to his not having become acclimated. Coming 
from a cool climate into the intense heat that prevailed 
here up to the opening of the season, the baritone could 
not display those admirable vocal qualities of which he 
has since proven himself the possessor in the roles of 
Athaneal and Amonasro. Henry Weldon as the old He- 
brew sang with dignity. The orchestra under the baton 
of Maestro Bergalonne showed that its personnel consists 
of first class musicians, 


“THAIS.” 


On Thursday evening, “Thais” was sung, Marguerite 
Vogel, of the Opéra-Comique, scoring a sensational suc- 
cess. This singer has everything that an operatic artist 
should have, beauty of face and form, a lovely voice of 
— and power, and a dramatic instinct and his- 
trionism of a high order. Hers was a complete triumph. 


“Ara.” 

The performance of “Aida” on Saturday served to in- 
troduce Eva Grippon, a Hammerstein star some eight 
years ago. Her exquisite voice and splendid acting stirred 
the opera goers to enthusiasm. ‘That she has established 
herself in the hearts of local music lovers is putting mildly 
the success she achieved at her initial performance. In 
the cast were Mlle, Caro-Lucas as Amneris, whose ad- 
mirers watch for her every appearance; Henry Weldon, 
the always artistic bass; M. Paulus, the rich voiced bari- 
tone; M. Becker, a basso cantante such as has not been 
here for years, and M. Milhau, the tenor, whose “Celeste 
Aida” was excellent. 

Louis P. Varande, the impresario, and Harry Brunswick 
Loéb, the general manager of the enterprise, are being 
warmly congratulated for having restored opera to this 
city. 

George CopeLANp ReEcEIvep with ENTHUSIASM. 

The Philharmonic Society presented the eminent pianist, 
George Copeland, and the Duncan Dancers on November 
3. The attraction was very enjoyable, especially the beau- 
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tiful pianism of Mr, Copeland. .BL 
t HAMILTON MORRIS 
% Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


17 Revere Place, Brooklys, N. Y. Tel, 6935 Bedford 


OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITION WANTED—A teacher of pi- 
ano and theory is open for a position 
with a girls’ school near New York City 
for two days a week. She has had much 
experience in this kind of work. She 
has trained choruses and has lectured on 
musical history. She would like to get 
in touch with a girls’ school that makes 
its music department incidental to other 
studies. References furnished. Address 
“Y, M. B.,” care of Musica, Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—A parlor grand 
Chickering piano in excellent condition. 
Address “E. N. T.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 

















Miss ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER 205 west End Ave, New York 


Puplis prepared by ~ iss 
are 


Stamos tr” | mawews OeVuL® PIANIST AND TEAGHER 


LOISA PATTERSON 








CLAUDE GOTTHELF | Mabel 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: care Musial Courter, 437 Fifth Avs.. New York 





Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


BAL 


856 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 








Corlew Smith 


HENIOT 





PIANIST 


‘DILLING 





CHICAGO Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 315 W. 79th St., N. ¥. Tel, 2919 Schuyler 








Conoress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
mics fay bint weld 


SAMUEL R. KAUFMAN, President 
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| GRANBERRY 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 

















COURIER 
ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 


LESTER PIANO 222 





























Ba STECER, Al || 


EMERSON 


Established 1849 Boston 


Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


WING & SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 






































r. school of Music and Arts 


LFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Central Park wast Cor. 9Sth Street Tel, 
Dormitory tor out-of-town students 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER'OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors 
KimMBALL HALL, Cuicaco, ILL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW, YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern anp A. FRAEMCKE 


Instruction in all branches of music frow first 
beginning to highest ection. 

Thirty-eight of the known and experienced 
professors. 


679 Riverside 





OF THE CITY OF 


Frank Damrosch, Director 





THE BEAUFORT 


40 Weat 4 th Street 
Pet, 3033 Columbus 








Free advantages to Harmony lectures. 
concerts, ensemble toying vocal ht olen. 
SEN (8) ATALOGOE 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


students: 











For Concert Engagement A 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL au 
1 West 34th Street New York 


Lambert une! WO RPHY : urvhsrouhan orsza oot 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 





AgTisT. TEACHER. DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 

Teachers’ Normal ars 





so9 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Soprano and Bows, Violas 
§ sBU TL E R Concerts and Cellos 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 

“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualition are distinguished 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
one Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, Ill, 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 


64-66 East Van Buren Street © Seating Capacity 700 


HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager 
63 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 8740 





(ia Summy’s Music Store) 


Ganapol School 


thy, perfect: open 
fifths, topped atthe, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow- pressure 





Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF, MUSIC 


: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John ompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











NEW YORK | 












CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY ot MUSIC ESTABLISHED 1867 


san>d YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi- 
dence department with superior equipment. 





Siar antetania tal aliniatien Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
address Miss Beata Bavn, Directress, EUGENE YSAYE Season 1919-20 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


§0 superior teachers 


will be i 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Canapel, Director honk bo _imevested, te : 
‘ouch’’ — 





gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
fons from — femees 


artists 
DAHL V. OLIN. 


PIANO 
SCHOOL 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 





Reindah! Graad Model 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REIND AHL, Bones Drive, R. F.D., No.3 


Wisconsin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers. 


Booxtets—Carnecig Hatt, New York. 
Chicago) 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


34th Year of Continuous Service for the 
Development of the 
INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


October Ist, 1919 
212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Circulars 
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STEY 


CYhe best 4rnowmn musical name in the lLlorl/ 


ESTEY PIANO CO. 


Z lyf grade instrument 


New York City 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and _é Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Werereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
wrtannstl amen 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Ultra- 


uality PIANOS 


pase PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City — 














SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeelhhia — 


A Leader for 80 Years =: 








Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


Nane SOAMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
poiitan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919. 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid, achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, od Guigueatbadey superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely. 


ay Oe a 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 





——— 








KILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-888 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











